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By Major Alban Wilson (8th Goorkhas). 
This small and handy Booklet is indispensable to any young fellow proceeding to India in Army, ee. 
or Civil Administration of the Government. 

Mr. F. G. Ivey writes I sincerely congratulate you on the most delightful 
yet read. I do hope this pamphlet will be widely disseminated amongst those to whom it 
that they should be posted up in the Etiquette of India, and thus make cur service a model for all nations. 
I wish your ideas could be instilled into the minds of a/! the young people of the present day. 

“THe Broad Arrow" says: ‘ The hints enumerated inthis pamphlet are of the utmost ser 
young officer, and repay very careful perusal . [tis an invaluable guide. 

Tue DaiLy Express ' says: A useful list of Dont’'s ought to ke studied by every one 
who wishes to avoid ° putting. his foot in it’ in the land where manners count tor much.”’ 

“THE PEoPLeE "’ says “A praiseworthy collection of pearls Contains such excelient advice 

“NoTTINGHAM GuUARDI‘N’’ says:—'’ Capital little series of maxims, prepared with wit and good sense. 
Bad manners are a serious injury to Imperial Prestige in dealing with the natives of India, and we trust 
the distilled wisdom of these pages will be laid to heart by every subaltern in every mess. 
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THE IMPERIAL MARITIME LEAGUE. 


Founded to secure the M-intenance of British Sea-Power, 27 Jan.. 1908. 
President: -THE RT. HON, LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


A TRAFALGAR APPEAL. 


Whereas “Ten years ago we not only had the command cf the sea, we had the 
“command of every sea—MOW we have the command of no sea in the world except the 
** North Sea.’ 

This statement of Mr. Bonar Law is not challengeable -unless indeed it errs upon the side 
of optimism. = 

The Nation has not yet forgotten the crisis of the summer of 1911. But a yet 
graver crisis confronts it to-day. And the thinking public is rapidly turning—in signal 
measure it has already turned—to the fighting League which has throughout honoured 
Nelson in the cbservance, and not in the breach, of his famous signal at Trafalgar. 

That Leigue is-THE IMPERIAL MARITIME LEAGUE: 

(1) Whose successful struggle to secure the defeat of those perilous measures, the Declaration of 
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(2) The correctness of whose every public warning has now been proved by the unanswerable 
logic of events in the new Naval crisis of to-day. 

(3) Which, again, with a single eye to the Nation’s safety, recks of no peril to itself, if so be that 
it may save the Nation from the Nation’s perils while chance may yet allow. 
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true guides and its false. 
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ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 





OCTOBER, 1912. 





SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I.-OFFICERS JOINED. 


The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 
September :— 


Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Sloman, D.S.O., General Staff. 
Lieut.-Colonel E. C. Tylden-Pattenson, R.E. 
Major-General G. F. Gorringe, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Commanding Bombay Infantry Brigade. 
Major C. N. Buchanan-Dunlop, R.F.A. 
Second-Lieutenant Hon. A. Windsor Clive, Coldstream Guards. 
Lieutenant P. C. Esdaile, Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
Second-Lieutenant H. W. Rawdon-Mackenzie, Grenadier Guards. 
Second-Lieutenant F, Longueville, Coldstream Guards. 
Second-Lieutenant H. Mockler-Ferryman, Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 
Captain T. T. Oakes, Indian Army. 


II._COUNCIL. 


Major-General Hon. J. H. G. Byng, C.B., M.V.O., having been 
appointed to command the forces in Egypt, has resigned his seat on the 
Council. 


The Council have appointed Major-General E. T. Dickson, late com- 
manding Home Counties Division, to be a Member of the Council. 


The Army Council have appointed Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Sloman, 
D.S.O., as the War Office representative on the Council, vice Colonel 
A. W. Money, C.B., who has proceeded to India. 


III.-LIBRARY.—The Milne Collection. 


Mrs. Milne, of Calverley House, near Leeds, widow of the late Mr. 
S. M. Milne, has recently presented a number of regimental histories, 
the property of her late husband, to the Library of the Institution. It 
was the wish of the late Mr. Milne that these works should be given 
to the Royal United Service Institution. Apart from their very handsome 
bindings, the histories are of exceptional value, as they contain many 
extra illustrations of Mr. Milne’s own sketches, and prints of the uniforms, 
colours, equipment, and specimens of lace, etc., etc., of the various regi- 
ments, upon which subject this gentleman was considered the highest 
authority in this country. 
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The volumes will be placed in a separate case, and designated the 
Milne Collection. 


The following is a list of the books :— 


I. 


WwW 


19. 


20. 


Historical Record of the First or the Royal Regiment of Dragoons. 
By General De Ainslie. 8vo. London, 1887. 

The Ninth (Queen’s Royal) Lancers, 1715-1903. By Captain Frank 
H. Reynard. 8vo. Edinburgh and London, 1904. 

The Memoirs of the Tenth Royal Hussars (Prince of Wales’ Own). 
Collected and arranged by Colonel R. S. Liddell. 2. vols. 8vo. 
London, 1891. 

Historical Record of the 14th (King’s) Hussars, from a.p. 1715 
to A.D. 1900. By Colonel H. B. Hamilton. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
190. 

A History of the 17th Lancers (Duke of Cambridge’s Own). By 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 8vo. London, 1895. 

The Nineteenth and their Times. By Colonel John Biddulph. 8vo. 
London, 1899. 

History of the Second, Queen’s Royal Regiment. By Lieut.- 
Colonel John Davis. 5 vols. 8vo. London, 1887-1906. 

Historical Record of the King’s Liverpool Regiment of Foot, 2nd 
edition. 8vo. London 1883. 

Historical Record of the Thirteenth, First Somersetshire, or Prince 
Albert’s Regiment of Light Infantry. Edited by Thomas Carter. 
8vo. London, 1867. 


. Historical Records of the 14th Regiment, from its formation in 


1685 to 1892. Edited by Captain H. O’Donnell. 8vo. Devon- 
port, 1893. 


. A History of the Lancashire Fusiliers (formerly 20th Regiment). 


By Major B. Smyth. 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin, 1903-04. 


. Historical Record of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, late the 23rd 


Regiment. Arranged by Major R. Broughton-Mainwaring. 8vo. 
London, 1889. 


. Historical Records of the 24th Regiment. London and Devonport, 


1892. 
Historical Record of the Twenty-Sixth or Cameronian Regiment, 


Edited by Thomas Carter. Crown 8vo. London, 1867. 


. History of Thos. Farrington’s Regiment, subsequently designated 


the 29th (Worcestershire) Foot, 1694 to 1891. By Major H. 
Everard. 2 vols. 8vo. Worcester, 1891. 


. Historical Records of the 32nd (Cornwall Light Infantry). By 


Colonel G. C. Swiney. 8vo. London and Devonport, 1893. 


. A Historical Memoir of the 35th Royal Sussex Regiment of Foot. 


By Captain R. Trimen. Crown 8vo. Southampton, 1893. 


. Historical Record of the 36th or the Herefordshire Regiment of 


Foot. By Richard Cannon. 8vo. London, 1853. 

Historical Records of the goth (2nd Somersetshire) Regiment. By 
Captain R. H. Raymond Smythies. 2 vols. 8vo. Devonport, 
1894. 

A History of the Services of the 41st (The Welsh) Regiment. By 
Lieutenant and Adjutant D. A. N. Lomax. 8vo. Devonport, 


1899. 


—_—- 
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22. 


35- 


Historical Records of the 43rd Regiment. By Sir R. G. A. 
Levinge. 8vo. London, 1868. 

Historical Record of the 44th Foot. Compiled by Thomas Carter. 
8vo. London, 1864. 


. History of the 45th (Sherwood Foresters). By Colonel P. H. 


Dalbiac. 8vo. London, 1902. 


. The History of the 50th Regiment. By Colonel Fyler.  8vo. 


London, 1895. 


. A Record of the Services of the 51st Regiment. By W. Wheater. 


8vo. London, 1870. 


. Historical Record of the 52nd Regiment. By Captain W. S. 


Moorsom. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1860. 


. Historical Records of the 53rd (Shropshire) Regiment. By Colonel 


W. Rogerson. 8vo. London and Devonport, 1890, 


. History of the 57th (West Middlesex) Regiment. By Captain H. 


H. Woollright. 8vo. London, 1893. 


. History of the late 63rd (West Suffolk) Regiment. By Major 


James Slack. 8vo. London, 1884. 


. The Life of a Regiment, the History of the Gordon Highlanders. 


By Lieut.-Colonel C. Greenhill Gardyne. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1901-03. 


. History and Services of the 78th Highlanders. By Major H. 


Davidson. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. Edinburgh and London, 1go1. 


. Historical Records of the 79th Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 


8vo. London and Devonport, 1887. 


. Historical Records of the gist Argyllshire Highlanders. By G. L. 


Goff. 8vo. London, 1891. 

Historical Records of the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. By R. 
H. Burgoyne. 8vo. London, 1883. 

The History of the Rifle Brigade (The Prince Consort’s Own) 
formerly the 95th. By Sir William H. Cope. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1876. 


IV._ARMY PROMOTION LECTURES. 


A course of eight lectures in Military History on ‘‘ The Campaign 
of Napoleon in 1805,’ set for the December Army Promotion Examination, 
will be given on the following dates, at 4 p.m., the Lecturer being T. Miller 
Maguire, Esq., LL.D., F. R. Hist. S., Barrister-at-Law :— 


Tuesday, November sth. 
Friday, November 8th. 
Tuesday, November 12th. 
Friday, November, 15th. 
Tuesday, November 1ogth. 
Friday, November 22nd. 
Tuesday, November 26th. 
Friday, November zoth. 


The fee for the course of lectures is one guinea for members of the 
Institution, and two guineas for non-members. 

Application to attend, enclosing the fee, to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 
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V.—LECTURES. 


The attention of members is drawn to the fact that the lecture on 
Wednesday, December 11th, on ‘‘ Regimental Bands; their History and 
réle of Usefulness,’’ will take place at the Queen’s Hall, Regent Street, 
W., at 3 p.m., and not in the Institution Theatre. Members requiring 
tickets for themselves or friends can obtain same on application to the 
Secretary, stating whether they wish them in the grand circle or the body 
of the Hall. No seats will be reserved (except for the Council). 


VI._GOLD MEDAL ESSAY. 


Officers competing for the Naval Essay of 1912 are reminded that 
these Essays must be received by the Secretary on or before November 15th. 
Their receipt will be acknowledged in these notes. 


VII._ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


(6478). Plan taken with prismatic compass, when on duty in the 
trenches between February and September, 1855, of the 
English and the French trenches, right attack, Sevastopol, 
by Lieut.-Colonel B. G. Humphrey, R.A., and presented 
by him. 

(6479). A Line Engraving of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Ship, The ‘ Blenheim,’ 
so called from one of the glorious victories obtained by 
that renowned General, His Grace the Duke of Marl 
borough.’’—Given by Lieutenant N. C. A. Moore, R.N. 


(6480). Officer’s Belt-plate, 78th Highlanders, previous to 1881. 


(6481). A Mezzotint Engraving by F. Bromley, after J. P. Knight, 
R.A., and dated 1847, entitled ‘‘The Peninsula Heroes 
assembled in the United Service Club,’’? with key.—Given 
by Mrs. R. M. Welch. 

(6482). A Mezzotint Engraving by C. D. Lewis, after J. P. Knight, 
R.A., dated 1845, entitled ‘‘ The Heroes of Waterloo,”’ with 
key.—Given by Mrs. R. M. Welch. 


(6483). An Officer’s Commission in the 15th Hampshire Rifle Volun- 
teer Corps, dated 14th November, 1870, and signed by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County.—Given by Major H. Lan- 
caster Wetherall, V.D., late 4th Bn. Hampshire Regt. 


(6484). An Engraving by John Hall, from a painting by B. West, 


and published in 1781, of ‘‘ The Battle of the Boyne.” 





NoteE.—The “‘ Additions to the Library’’ which are usually given on 
this page will be found on page 1442. 


Some notes on the War in the Balkan Peninsula are given after 
“* Aeronautical Notes’’ at the end of the JourNAL.—Ed. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF COAST FORTRESSES 
ON NAVAL STRATEGY. 


By Lieut.-CoLoNEL W. R. W. James, Royal Artillery. 


(Continued from the September number of the JouRNAL, page 1223.) 


EXAMPLE 2: TRINCOMALEE. 


I HAVE selected the capture of Trincomalee by Suffren as 
my second example; not only on account of the fact that, 
beyond all doubt, the command of the sea was in dispute, but 
because Suffren, a commander universally acknowledged to be 
of the first rank, has fortunately left a record of his opinion on 
the value of this coast fortress. 


Let us first take the account from Naval Warfare.) 


‘‘T think the finest piece of strategy against territory, as 
it may be practised by the Naval commander who is not in 
assured command of the sea, was that exhibited by Suffren in 
the East Indies in 1782. 


‘‘ This officer had found himself by actual experiment 
evenly matched by Sir E. Hughes. 

‘‘He had fought three pitched battles with him, one on 
February 16th, another on April 11th, and a third on July 6th, 
when each fleet had been of the same numerical strength, 11 sail 
of the line, but the French loss in killed and wounded had been 
more than double that of the English. ° 

‘* At Cuddalore, after the last of these battles, Suffren heard 
of the approach of two sail of the line and other ships of 
war, as well as transports. He proceeded to meet them at 





1 Pages 395, 396. 
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Batacaloa, a port about 60 miles to the south of Trincomalee, 
having taken on board 600 or 700 troops. 

‘‘Then for a time he was lost sight of by Hughes, who 
remained fitting at Madras.’’ 

_ _Colomb goes on to explain that owing to the S.W. monsoon 
Suffren could calculate that he had a fortnight before Hughes 
could arrive, and that he took the place in less than a week. 

Hughes had warning four days before Suffren left Bata- 
caloa, and arrived off Trincomalee two days after it had fallen. 


Let us consider why Hughes felt the importance of saving 
Trincomalee. Colomb says :— 

‘* At daybreak in the morning he saw his errand was boot- 
less: that Suffren had outwitted him, and that the French 
flag had superseded the English on shore.”’ 

Those who know Trincomalee will find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to regard this as an attack on territory. There is no wealth, 
no trade, no fruitful territory, dense jungle surrounds it, even 
now, for many miles on every side. Trincomalee possesses 
one thing only, a natural and perfectly sheltered harbour, the 
only good one in the Bay of Bengal. 

The objection naturally arises that Hughes was not based 
on Trincomalee, but on Madras. 

The explanation is that while the S.W. monsoon was blow- 
ing, Madras, though then an absolutely open roadstead, was 
a possible base for a fleet able and anxious to fight, and was 
nearer that of the French at Cuddalore. 

On the change of the monsoon the whole western coast of 
the Bay of Bengal was unapproachable except at the one point, 
Trincomalee. Thus the possession of that harbour was an 
asset sufficient to turn the scales in favour of the side in occupa- 
tion of it. 

Batacaloa, spoken of by Colomb as a port, is an open road- 
stead, without protection of any sort, and an uneasy and insecure 
anchorage at the best of times. 

I have taken what follows from Laughton’s Studies in 
Naval History, pp. 134—7. The English fleet wintered in Bom- 
bay, and did not return to the east coast till March, 1783. 

‘*On 24th May it was off Trincomalee, and perhaps medi- 
tated an attack on the ships in the outer anchorage ; but on closer 
observation Sir Edward judged they were posted too strongly 
te permit such an attempt to be made. 

‘‘It was at this time Suffren wrote to M. de Souillac, 
Governor of the Isle of France, the following letter, which gives 
a tolerably clear idea of his view of his position :— 

‘“**T cannot realize what Sir Edward Hughes’ plan is: 
Does he expect reinforcements; is he looking out for those 
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we expect; or is he waiting till I go to the relief of Cuddalore 
to attack Trincomalee, which he would capture easily, as | 
am obliged to take away 500 of the garrison in order that my 
ours may be—I cannot say manned—but capable of going 
at all? 

‘** Persuaded then that with 15 ships, of which eight only 
are coppered, I cannot attack 17 which are all coppered, and 
stronger than mine, which have the advantage of the wind, 
and owing to their superior sailing can keep it; persuaded also 
that they have left their 18th ship, with some frigates, block- 
ading Cuddalore, I have sent two transports laden with provi- 
sions and stores, in convoy of the ‘‘ Tendant,’’ ‘‘ Cleopatra ”’ 
and ‘Coventry.’’ I believe that this is the surest way to 
relieve Cuddalore, without at the same time risking Trincomalee, 
on which our existence in Indian waters depends.’ ”’ 

Three such witnesses as Hood, Nelson, and Suffren, should 
be sufficient, but to those who remain unconvinced I can only 
suggest a careful study of our Mediterranean operations in 
the War of the Succession in the years 1705—8. 

I think no one who compares Corbett’s England in the 
Mediterranean with Colomb’s Naval Warfare can fail to be 
struck with the difference in breadth of outlook between the two. 

Corbett lays before us the strategy of Marlborough him- 
self, at a period when, having recognized the necessity for 
destroying the French sea power in the Mediterranean, he is 
combining all the armed forces he can influence to effect his 
purpose. Yet for Colomb the attack on Toulon ‘‘ was not 
properly an attack from the sea, as the troops marched by land, 
and drew their supplies also from land’”’ (p. 315, Naval War- 
fare). Surely this is a wonderful example of how far a man’s 
mind may be cramped by water-tight-compartment ideas of 
war, when we learn that ‘‘so great was the danger that the 
whole Toulon squadron to the number of over 50 of the line 
were sunk to prevent their being burnt.’” 

So with Minorca, Marliborough’s despatches put it beyond 
all doubt that the capture of Minorca was undertaken solely 
because the sailors considered its possession was absolutely 
necessary, if England was to keep her grip on the Mediterranean 
during the winter months. All the notice Colomb takes of 
the matter is as follows :— 

‘“In October, 1708, Minorca fell to the attack of an army 
commanded by Lieut.-General Stanhope, when supported and 
supplied by a fleet, under Sir John Leake, in command of the 
surrounding waters, acting on the knowledge that the French 
fleet was in no condition to interfere.’ 

We will now consider a period which brings out very 
strongly the strategic value of properly fortified naval bases. 





1 Vol. II., England in the Mediterranean, 295. 
2 Naval Warfare, p. 316, 
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EXAMPLE 3. THE CAMPAIGN OF 1759. 
First Phase. 


‘“‘In the beginning of 1759 the French had three main 
fleets in existence. 

‘* There were 12 sail of the line at Toulon, under Rear- 
Admiral de la Clue. At Brest, under Vice-Admiral Marshal 
de Conflans, was a force which was counted_up to 17 sail by 
the British scouts in June, and proved to be 20 or 21 sail of 
the line stronger in November; and in the West Indies a squad- 
ron of nine sail of the line under Rear-Admiral Bompart. 

‘‘ This made up a total of 38 sail of the line capable of 
being concentrated, had the command of the sea been aimed at, 
on the English force off Toulon, not exceeding 14 or 15 sail 
of the line, or on that off Brest, never exceeding 25 sail of 
the line, but seldom reaching that strength at any given 
moment.’”? 


The author here interpolates the intention of the enemy 
thus :— 

‘* Command of the sea as an end was not, however, thought 
of. Such concentration as wasfcontemplated did not pass be- 
yond the object of convoy or escort for the armies.”’ 

Our regulations advise us that, in writing an appreciation 
of a situation, it is better first simply to tabulate the forces 
on both sides, and then to consider the courses open to either 
side; and always credit the enemy with the intention of doing 
the right thing. If his subsequent line of action transgresses 
the principles of sound strategy that is an additional asset to 
us, but one which must not be reckoned on in advance. 

I will therefore simply enumerate the remaining French 
forces. 

Complete transport for 19,000 men lay at Morbihan, a 
district comprising a group of estuaries opening into Quiberon 
Bay. Captain de Morogues, with five sail of the line 
and frigates, was stationed there as escort. 

Flat boats and small craft, transport for another army, lay 
at Havre (whether any escort was attached to this flotilla is not 
stated). 

Five frigates were stationed at Dunkirk. 


The British forces were distributed as follows : 

1. A fleet not exceeding 14 or 15 sail of the line, off Toulon, 
based on Gibraltar under Boscawen. 

2. Twenty-five sail of the line, and a powerful force of 50 
gun ships and frigates (sixteen according to Schomberg) under 











1 Naval Warfare, by Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb, page 136, 
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Hawke based on Torbay, and ultimately on the Channel ports, 
watching Toulon, Morbihan, Rochefort, and the Basque Roads. 

3. Twelve sail of from 50 to 12 guns under Commodore 
Boys watched Dunkirk, supported by a squadron of 8 sail under 
Commodore Sir Percy Brett in the Downs. 

The true objective of the enemy was to attain maritime 
preponderance in the English Channel, either by (1) destroying 
the British Fleet, or by (2) so effectually containing it that 
it would be incapable of acting on the lines of communication 
of an Army, thrown across the water, for a sufficient period to 
allow of the complete crushing of the armed resistance of the 
British nation. 

The British objective therefore was primarily to maintain 
their maritime preponderance against any combination of the 
French Naval Force. 

The courses open to the enemy were to concentrate a force 
so superior on any one portion of the scattered British forces 
that it would annihilate it, and having succeeded in this, to 
proceed to deal with the remaining portions in detail. 

This could be effected by a combination of :— 

(1) Conflans and Bompart against Hawke, 
(2) or de la Clue and Bompart against Boscawen, 
(3) or Conflans and de la Clue against Hawke. 

The course adopted by the British to meet these combina- 
tions was as follows—to maintain their watch on the different 
portions of the French Navy so as to prevent any of these 
junctions, and to wait for a chance of fighting any one portion 
before it could be supported by a second. 

Let us now see what influence coast fortresses had upon this 
decision. 

The most obvious method of preventing any of these 
junctions was by defeating any of these French forces forthwith. 
For instance, why did not Hawke smash up the fleet in Brest— 
his own was superior or he could not have blockaded it—or why 
should not Hawke and Boscawen united have first crushed the 
Brest force, and then turned on Toulon? The answer is that 
the difference in force was more than counter-balanced by the 
strength of the fortified port. 

The maintenance of their force in an inaccessible position 
could not, of course, directly help the French to gain the 
necessary command of the sea, but it gave them the following 
indirect though none the less real advantages :— 

1. It enabled them to choose their own time to take the 
field with their full force. 

, 2. The maintenance of the blockade weakened the enemy, 
or: 
a. His personnel suffered in health, 
b. His material was exposed to the wear and tear of 
the elements. 
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These conditions necessitated a proportion of the blockading 
fleet being always absent in order to refit, and rest their crews, 
as well as to replace casualties caused by sickness. As the 
available personnel was invariably limited, there was a serious 
drain on the resources of the country. The proof of this was 
the resort to pressgangs as a means of filling up complements. 
This was partially counter-balanced by an attendant dis- 
advantage if the blockade was carried on for any length of 
time. It was this; the crews missed the training gained by 
service afloat, and, in addition, there may have been some loss 
of moral. 

Colomb, quoting as his authorities Burrow and Burchett, 
appends the following as a footnote to-his narrative :—‘‘ Hawke 
was able to maintain a winter blockade of Brest, but still 
bitterly complained of the badness of provisions, especially 
beef and beer, and had men constantly ‘falling down 
with scurvy,’ but this was a wonderful improvement on 1695, 
when the mere fitting out of a winter fleet put 500 men on 
shore sick, and still left the fleet unhealthy.”’ 


Commenting on the dispositions, he remarks :— 


‘* To the sound mind of Pitt, and the instructed intellects of 
his Naval supporters and advisors the mere existence of these 
fleets was full protection to the coasts of the United Kingdom 
in the first instance, and afterwards cover for the more direct 
destruction of the enemy’s invading material, and immediate 
prevention of even the issue of invading forces from the watched 
ports. Not, of course, that danger did not arise, but that it 
came more from the division of the naval force into several 
groups, which might be incapable of supporting one another, 
than from any removal of the bulk of the naval force to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the enemy.”’ 

This paragraph contains a distinct admission of the fact 
that the French dispositions compelled the superior British force 
to adopt a watching attitude, that is to surrender the initiative, 
and to place their superior force at a strategical disadvantage, 
and it appears beyond doubt that this must be attributed to the 
strength of the French Naval Bases. 


Second Phase of the Campaign of 1759. 


The next phase in the campaign is the escape of de la Clue 
from Toulon owing to the withdrawal of Boscawen’s fleet to 
refit at Gibraltar. 

Boscawen took all the precautions possible, with the force 
at his disposal. The distance from Gibraltar for a sailing ship 
was too great for him to refit by detachments, and thus he had 
to remove his whole fleet at the same time; leaving look-out 
vessels to acquaint him with the enemy’s movements. The 
result was that de la Clue did get out of the Mediterranean. ‘‘Bos- 
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cawen’s ships were still in the middle of refitting: their sails 
were unbent, and some of them had their top masts down.”’ 

That a junction was not effected between Toulon and Brest 
fleets was owing to the personal element entirely. Boscawen 
displayed extraordinary skill and energy in getting his fleet to 
sea, and de la Clue made a tactical error that could not have been 
reckoned on beforehand. 

Here we have again the naval base exerting its influence. 
The distance of the British base, Gibraltar, was too great for an 
effectual blockade to be maintained on Toulon. As we have 
already seen, Hood and Nelson, in later days, brought this fact 
very prominently to notice by their strenuous efforts to acquire 
a more Suitable base against the same objective. 

To continue the narrative: de la Clue through a series of 
blunders divided his fleet. He issued orders for his ships to 
rendezvous at Cadiz, recognised his error, issued other orders to 
continue the course, but did not insure that these orders reached 
the several units. The result was that part of his fleet, five 
battleships and all his three frigates, went to Cadiz. He waited 
for them, was caught by Boscawen, and the remainder of his 
fleet was hopelessly defeated, two battleships being burnt, and 
three captured. ‘‘ Two made their escape, one reached Roche- 
fort and the other the Canaries in safety.’’ Is not this phase 
an illustration of the oft quoted criticism, ‘‘ Order, counter- 
order, disorder ?’’ 


Admiral Colomb continues'— 

‘*The conjunction of the Toulon and Brest fleets was 
entirely abandoned, and those French ships which had got into 
Cadiz, only thought themselves too happy to escape to Toulon as 
Jate as the 17th December. 

‘* There was still the combination of Admiral Bompart’s 
squadron with that of de Conflans, and against this Hawke was 
taking all possible steps. He was primarily concerned in a 
close watch upon Brest, in order that the fleet there should not 
be able to put to sea unwatched and unfollowed. The secondary 
object was as close a watch on the invading force assembled 
at Morbihan. But the greater danger was the junction of the 
Toulon fleet with the Brest fleet, and even after he had heard 
from Boscawen of the result of the battle of the 18th and roth 
August, he saw no cause to relax his vigilance. 

‘* Boscawen wrote on the 2oth, and did not then know that 
half of the French fleet was in Cadiz, and capable of being 
masked. So that when Hawke, in the latter end of August, 
heard that Bompart had actually sailed from America, there 
was a possible combination at or near Brest of an exceedingly 
serious character. Bompart might make for Rochefort, and the 
majority of de la Clue’s fleet also, as a preliminary, and if Brest 





1 Naval Warfare, page 141. 
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were opened by heavy weather driving Hawke off, a junction 
might prove to be easy. He had not force enough to watch 
Rochefort as well as Brest. ‘If,’ he wrote, on the 28th August, 
‘M. Bompart’s destination should be Brest, | shall do my 
utmost to interrupt him. But should he be bound for Rochefort, 
I must not think of him,’ for the reason that a detachment to 
Rochefort, though enough to meet Bompart’s nine sail of the 
line, would leave him too weak even for Conflans, certainly too 
weak for the missing ships of de la Clue’s fleet, and that of 
Conflans together.”’ 

Here is another instance of the value of the naval base. 
Rochefort affords an opportunity of the weaker side improving 
its strategical position with regard to the superior naval power. 
We have the admission of Hawke himself that he is unable to 
prevent it. 

The advantage to be gained by this reported move was that 
a considerable additional force would be transferred into the 
actual area of operations. 

It will be readily understood that concerted action would 
be much easier directly orders could be transmitted to the several 
French squadrons by land, owing to the relatively short time 
they would take, and also to tHe fact that the messenger was 
no longer liable to capture by the enemy. 


Third Phase of the Campaign of 1759. 


To continue the narrative: Hawke, having heard that the 
remnants of de la Clue’s fleet were shut up in Cadiz, weakens 
his own command by two detachments, one under Geary to bar 
Bompart’s entry into Rochefort, another under Captain Duff to 
watch Morbihan. Geary, however, is recalled when information 
is received that Bompart is not likely to leave America at present. 

On the 9th November the strategical disadvantage of the 
British disposition is made apparent, ‘‘ another westerly gale, 
which had been blowing three days, so increased that it drove 
the English back into Torbay again, whence it was not possible 
to put to sea finally till the 13th.”’ 

Conflans is thus enabled to put to sea, and effect one of 
the combinations that would enable him to attack one portion 
of the scattered British forces with advantage. 

That he failed to do so was an error on his part that the 
British strategists could not reckon on. 

Bompart actually entered Brest before Conflans left, but his 
squadron did not accompany that of Conflans. The latter 
made for Quiberon Bay, but a strong easterly gale carried him 
180 miles W. of Belleisle. 

Captain Duff was probably saved by this fact, for when 
Conflans sighted Quiberon Bay on the 2oth, the squadron of the 
former, which had been lying there watching the armament, 
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was seen making all sail to escape ; before Conflans could destroy 
this detachment, Hawke, who with untiring vigilance and energy 
had tracked him down, intervened ; the strategical advantage had 
been lost; Conflans declined the combat, and in trying to 
evade his enemy suffered a crushing defeat. 

Deeply interesting as the account of this glorious display 
of hardihood and professional skill must of necessity be to all 
of our race, it will be readily understood that I must omit any 
account of it. 

No landsman is competent to do justice to the subject, when 
tactics, taking the place of strategy, needs the trained intelligence 
of the naval expert. In addition, it is entirely outside the scope 
of my paper. The results of the action are, however, material 
and [ give them briefly in Colomb’s words :— 

‘‘The French fleet, in short, was totally broken up and 
destroyed. Of the 21 sail of the line which had left Brest the 
week before, two were driven ashore and burnt; two were sunk; 
one was wrecked off the Loire; one was taken; 11 saved them- 
selves by throwing all their guns and stores overboard, and 
escaping into the shallow waters of the river Vilaine; while eight 
only made good their retreat to Rochefort.”’ 

Once more we have the naval base exerting its influence. 
Rochefort, by affording protection to the defeated combatants, 
saves a considerable portion of the unfortunate fleet from 
annihilation. 

It might be argued that the Vilaine did the same, so let us 
glance at the difference. 

The ships which entered the Vilaine were no longer fighting 
units, for they had parted with all their power of offence. As 
a matter of history, I believe it took many months to get any 
of them out again, and longer still to convey them round to a 
naval base, where they could once more be restored to their 
status of ships of war. 

One more incident in this period requires notice, I give it 
in Colomb’s own words :— 

** As a direct employment of the cover gained by the mask- 
ing of the French fleet at Brest, Rear-Admiral Rodney, with a 
squadron of 60- and 50-gun ships and bomb vessels, proceeded 
in July to bombard Havre and to destroy the invasion flotilla. 

“It was manifestly weak to prepare the transports, as in 
the case of Havre, in so exposed position as to leave them open 
to destruction by shell and carcasses.”’ 

This appears a good example of the danger of imperfectly 
protected naval bases. 


Thurot’s Squadron. 
_ The proceedings of the French squadron at Dunkirk during 
this period receive scant notice from Colomb. His only allusion 
to it is as follows :— 
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‘*It is only necessary to add to the narrative the statement 
that M. Thurot’s expedition proved itself the most successful of 
all, inasmuch as on the 12th October he escaped to sea with 
his squadron, taking advantage of a gale which drove Commc- 
dore Boys off his station. His good fortune followed him so 
far as to permit him to gain the neutral port of Gottenberg in 
Sweden, and afterwards that of Bergen in Norway, where the 
squadron lay till next year.’ 


Laughton throws a rather different light on the exploits of 
this somewhat notorious character. 


Thurot’s squadron, consisting of four frigates and two 
corvettes, carried about 1,200 soldiers under a Major-General. 
Laughton mentions that besides passing through the blockading 
squadron he took several prizes on his way to Gottenberg. It 
is impossible to give his adventures at length; from the first 
the soldiers and sailors were on the worst of terms, and this 
paralyzed his plans. In spite of everything, however, the fact 
stands out he entered Belfast Lough, attacked and took Carrick- 
fergus, and levied a contribution from Belfast. Unfortunately 
for him he was delayed three days by stormy weather, and so 
the Government were able to bring up a small squadron from 
the south of Ireland. f 


“*Tt cannot but appear strange that there should have been 
at that time no ship of war in northern waters; for it had been 
known for weeks past that Thurot was on the coast, and great 
alarm had been felt at all places which were or thought they 
were worth attacking.’’ 


Laughton describes how volunteers turned out at White- 
haven and Liverpool, and remarks that in neither case was there 
any attempt to defend the shipping. He continues :— 


‘‘ Notwithstanding all this preparation and excitement, no 
ships had been sent north; and when the Duke of Bedford, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had news of the landing at Carrick- 
fergus, he had to send, quite promiscuously, to the different sea- 
ports, to inform the captains of any of His Majesty’s ships, 
that might happen to be there, of the enemy being on the coast. 
Luckily, and only luckily, there did happen to be three frigates 
at Kinsale. They belonged to Hawke’s fleet on the coast of 
France, had been blown off their station, had run short of pro- 
visions, had put into Kinsale, and had been detained by a succes- 
sion of southerly gales. Thurot was overtaken, and after one- 
and-a-half hour’s action was killed and his ship struck, the other 
French ships surrendered, practically making no resistance (28th 
February, 1760.)”’ 

It is to Laughton’s summing up that I wish to draw your 
attention. 


** There can be little doubt had Flobert (the French general) 
entered into Thurot’s views and schemes, Belfast would have 
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been sacked. Against a sudden onset such as Thurot proposed, 
there was no possible means of effective resistance ; though after 
three days delay things would certainly have been very different. 


‘‘ And the history of Thurot’s whole career, and more 
especially of this last campaign, seems to me to show that a 
naval force, however numerous and active, is not in _ itself 
sufficient to protect our commerce from loss, our coast from 
insult, and our towns from pillage, at the hands of a small 
squadron, or even of a single ship, commanded by a man of 
talent and enterprise. 

‘* That Thurot failed in inflicting very serious loss on our- 
towns and our shipping, seems to have been due not to any 
wise precautions of the Government—though the elder 
Pitt was Secretary of State—not to the superior might of our 
Navy, though that crushed him at last, but to the exceptional 
severity of the season, to the inherent weakness of the French 
sailors, the inefficiency of the French equipment, and the bad 
discipline of the French soldiers. 

‘* But it is not wise always to trust our safety, our prestige, 
or our honour, either to the caprice of the weather or to the 
presumed incapacity of a possible enemy.”’ 

Though I am using Thurot’s operations as an argument, 
nothing is further from my intention than advocating a whole- 
sale expenditure on fixed armament for coast defence. My 
whole object is to dissociate the naval base from being considered 
in any such category. 

Thurot was one of the bold thinkers who advocated a raid 
on Portsmouth. Had any one of our naval bases been without 
fixed defences, it seems probable that his swoop might have 
been directed against it; in that case the personnel would not 
have been rendered disheartened and disloyal by the great hard- 
ships they had actually endured before being given the oppor- 
tunity they misused. 


EXAMPLE 4. TANGIERS.1 


I have selected Tangiers as an example of a naval base 
maintaining itself for a considerable period without any support 
from a fleet. 

The title to Tangiers was acquired by the marriage of 
Charles II. with the Infanta of Portugal. 

In spite of the political intrigues and threats of force on 
the part of Holland, France, and Spain, it was actually occupied 
by British troops in January, 1662. The Portuguese garrison, 
being in great straits owing to Moorish activity, begged the 
British Admiral, the Earl of Sandwich, for aid; this was given, 
and the place taken over by the English. 





1 Corbett. "England in the Mediterranean. Vol. TE: page 36, etc. 
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Danger at once threatened. Spain and Holland both began 
fitting out fleets, and Guylan, the Emperor of Fez, attacked the 
place with a formidable army. 


‘** Lord Rutherford, the late Governor of Dunkirk, a Scottish 
soldier of fortune, who had risen with high distinction to the 
rank of Lieut.-General in the French service, was appointed 
to the command, and created Earl of Teviot. 


“‘ Charles determined to devote £30,000 a year to construct- 
ing a harbour. 


“* Teviot (Rutherford) got to work at once upon the fortifica- 
tions, and advanced forts were commenced, and the whole line 
of outworks strengthened with every device which the latest 
military science could invent. 


‘*Scarcely were the additions complete when Guylan 
appeared in force, and made a determined attack upon the new 
works. 

** As the assault was delivered between twelve and one, when 
the men were dining, it was to some extent a surprise; but, 
thanks to Teviot’s scientific preparation, and the energy with 
which the troops showered hand grenades on the Moors, they 
were driven back with heavy logs.’’ 


Teviot continued strengthening the place, and defending it 
against the Moors until he was killed in 1664. 


Holland was now threatening war. 


**de Ruyter with a fresh ‘ corsair’ squadron had been sent 
down to the straits. 


** So soon as Teviot’s disaster was known in England, Col. 
Fitzgerald, an Irish officer, who had been formerly Deputy 
Governor, was sent out with reinforcements to take charge, 
and he actively proceeded to complete Teviot’s works. By 
the middle of July Fanshaw (Sir Richard Fanshaw, envoy 
extraordinary at Lisbon) could write home again. 


‘** Now that all is exceedingly well at Tangier, even before 
the recruits arrival, give me leave to say my thoughts; that 
whether the King have peace with all the world or must have 
war with all the world, nothing like Tangier, with the Mole 
speedily finished to perfection, in order, to the quiet enjoyment 
of the one, or vigorous prosecution of the other. ’ 


‘** The war with Holland broke out, and in 1665, in pursuance 
probably of the old policy of concentration on the enemy’s 
main fleet, Allin was now ordered home with a convoy, and 
the straits were abandoned to the Dutch. 

‘* Fanshaw’s only anxiety was lest enough ships should not 


be left to make our state good in the Mediterranean against 
an upstart fleet which the Dutch were then scrambling together. 
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‘‘ But no squadron was spared for Tangiers........ 
and during the summer, while the war was raging in the narrow 
seas, the upstart Dutch fleet blockaded the port. 


‘* But it mattered little. It had been fully provisioned, and 
the mole was so far advanced that a battery had been established 
upon it that kept the enemy at a distance. The blockade was 
consequently loose, and easily run by the British frigates that 
from time to time appeared with convoys or despatches. 


‘* Merchantmen too were able to use it as a port of refuge 
in running the gauntlet through the straits. In the autumn a 
fleet of 20 Levant merchantmen and victuallers for Tangier, 
under a weak convoy arrived. 


‘‘ The Dutch attacked, and though they defeated the war- 
ships all but four of the merchantmen got safely into Tangier 
and were able to pursue their voyage. The effect was—accord- 
ing to a calculation made for the first year of the war—that 
the Dutch did not capture enough prizes to cover much more 
than half the cost of maintaining their squadron. 


‘*In vain the Spanish officials in Andalusia did their best 
to thwart the progress of the port; in vain they continued their 
intrigues with Guylan. 


‘* The place throve in spite of every difficulty; the mole 
pushed further and further to seawards; and in the face of 
every enemy England was slowly locking her hold on the 
Mediterranean.’’? 


I wish time permitted to follow this fascinating history of 
Tangier throughout the stormy period of the British occupation 
down to its final abandonment in 1684. 


The lessons that might be drawn from it could not fail 
to be of great value to all who are called on to garrison coast 
fortresses; not least amongst these are the interdependence of 
the fleet and the base on each other, and the proof of how 
successful a defence can be maintained with inadequate 
resources by commanders who really know their business. 


The achievements of men like Teviot, Fitzgerald, Fair- 
borne, Sackville, and Kirk, should hearten the despondent 
officer who sees no chance of distinction in such a position. 
Had any of these soldiers been in command of Trincomalee, 
would it have fallen to Suffren ? 

The perpetual political intrigues throughout Europe (as 
revealed by Corbett), which were carried on to oust the British 
from their commanding position, should restore confidence in 
the value of such strategical outworks of the Empire in the 
minds of those who have power to weigh evidence. 

The methods by which the final abandonment was brought 
about have a peculiar interest of their own. 


1 Corbett. England in the Mediterranean, Volume II., page 36, etc. 
VOL. LVI. 4P 
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The despatch of Lord Dartmouth and Pepys, as a Committee 
of Inquiry on the value of the Fortress, with their finding 
already drawn up, but with their evidence still to be collected, 
coupled with the removal of the Admiral—Herbert—(afterwards 
Lord Torrington), a man ‘‘ whose opinions could not be 
ignored, and whose stubborn independence, and strong con- 
victions, were difficulties which could not be faced,’’ cannot 
but suggest that future historians of our own times may also 
show that strategical considerations have not received due 
weight in parallel cases. 


EXAMPLE 5. CADIZ AND VIGO BAY.! 


The naval campaign of 1702 affords a comparison between 
the strength of a properly defended naval base, and hasty 
field works, extemporised for the protection of a fleet, seeking 
the shelter of an unfortified harbour. 


Sir George Rooke, with 50 sail of the line, together with 
transports carrying 12,000 troops, under the Duke of Ormonde, 
was despatched against Cadiz. 

It having been ascertained by preliminary reconnaissance 
that there was no probability 6f naval interference, the expedi- 
tion arrived off Cadiz on August 13th. 

The town of Cadiz lies at the end of a narrow peninsula 
stretching to the north-westward for about five miles from the 
main part of the Isle of Leon. The peninsula runs out into, 
and partly shelters from westerly and south-westerly winds, the 
bay of Cadiz. 

The eastern shore of the bay is intersected by streams and 
marshes, and a narrow channel runs to the southward and 
eastward along the eastern side of the peninsula, forming the 
inner harbour of Cadiz, and it was guarded near the entrance 
by the fort of Puntalis on the southern or Cadiz side, and by 
the fort of Matajordas on the northern side. Cadiz itself was 
guarded by the fort of St. Sebastian on its outer or western 
side, and across the bay to the northward was the town of 
Rota, and to the north eastward the fort of Sta. Catalina, while 
in the same direction, but further up the bay, was the town 
of Puerto Sta. Maria. 

The plans adopted by Howard and Essex were not 
followed, ‘‘ but a landing effected between Rota and Sta. Cata- 
lina, a mile from the latter place, so that its fire did not effect any- 
thing against the troops. A little four-gun battery offered a 
slight opposition to the landing, but on the approach of the 
troops the Spaniards deserted it, and spiked the guns. Rota 
at once surrendered, and the army marched to Puerto Sta. 


1 Naval Warfare. Colomb, page 283. 
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Maria, which was found to be deserted.’’ The soldiers began 
plundering, and got out of hand. 

Sta. Catalina fell easily to a detachment sent against it. 

The usual disagreement between the naval and military 
commanders broke out. Eventually an attack on Matajordas 
was begun. The ground around was low and swampy, the 
guns were difficult to work, and the fire, not only from the fort, 
but from the galleys in the inner harbour, was severely felt. 
The siege dragged on for a fortnight, and was then abandoned 
by mutual consent. 

The fleet was going home when information arrived that 
30 French ships of war, convoying 22 Spanish galleons, had 
entered Vigo, and an attack was determined on October 7th. 

‘* Vigo Bay is a long tapering inlet running from the sea 
to north eastward, and extending for some two miles until it 
narrows into the Estrecho de Raude, which is only some 600 
yards across, and then, inside this narrow passage, the water 
broadens into a sort of lake. . . . . 


‘* What may be called the entrance to the Bay of Vigo is 
about one-and-three-quarter miles across, and at the time I write 
of, there do not appear to have been any batteries or fort there. 

‘*The town of Vigo was itself defended by some works, 
but they were not of any magnitude, and did not affect Sir 
G. Rooke’s proceedings in any way.” 

Chateau Renault had drawn the whole of his ships and 
their convoy through the Estrecho de Raude, and forts and 
batteries had been erected on each side of the strait at its 
narrowest part; the works on the south side mounting 38 and 
on the north 17 guns. 

A boom connected the two forts, and obstructed the pas- 
sage, and far within the boom the French fleet was anchored 
in the form of a half moon, intended to protect the galleons. 


On the 1oth October Sir G. Rooke’s fleet passed up the 
Bay. 

It was fired on by the forts of Vigo in passing, but with- 
out effect, and it anchored above the town to observe the situa- 
tion, and mature the plan. 


It was decided in the first place to land sufficient force to 
capture the batteries on the south side, and that when the 
English flag should be hoisted as a sign of the works having 
changed hands, 25 of the ships should proceed to break the 
boom, and pass on to attack the French. 


The Duke of Ormonde landed at 10 a.m. with 2,000 or 
3,000 men. The book from which Colomb quotes! makes it 
clear that the fortifications were merely temporary trenches, 








1 An Impartial Account, etc., pp. 21—25. 
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and batteries, presenting no obstacle to a rush, and that there 
was no real garrison, the defenders being landed from the ships. 


‘‘ We had no sooner took the platform, on which were 38 
cannon, but the detached ships which were drawn up in line 
of battle began to sail. Admiral Hopson with undaunted cour- 
age leading the van, and forced the boom with his ships. 

‘‘ The only casualties in the fleet were inconsiderable, with 
the exception of those on Admiral Hopson’s ship, which was 
clapt on board by a French fire ship and lost in the action, 
being killed and drowned, upwards of 100 men. 

“Our loss on shore was two officers killed and four 
wounded, and about 4o private men killed and as many 
wounded. 

‘* This glorious victory was obtained in about two hours 
time. 

‘* There were inside the boom 18 French and three Spanish 
men of war, most of them being line of battle ships; and they 
were intended to protect 13 rich Spanish galleons carrying from 
20 to 30 guns each. 

‘‘ The result of the attack was that everything that floated 
inside the boom was either burnt, sunk, or captured. 

‘“‘Six French ships and five galleons were taken, eight 
French ships burnt, and four French ships were sunk, the 
remainder were either burnt or sunk.”’ 


It is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable failures of 
a fortified port to protect a fleet which had sought its shelter. 


From the passage quoted it would appear that the ships 
had disembarked men and stores for the land defence of 
the entrance, and must therefore have considered the position 
so arranged more secure than it would have been had they kept 
their ships in the outer harbour, in order to meet the enemy 
broadside to broadside there, placing only the galleons in the 
inner lake, where it might be trusted that they would be out 
of harm’s way. 


Modern science cannot be said to have greatly advanced 
on the method of land defences adopted by Chateau Renault. 
But then, probably, modern science could not better the method 
of attack decided on by Sir G. Rooke. 


As I drew my narrative from Colomb it seemed only right 
to also quote his comments on the action. 


How the position taken up by the French fleet can have 
appeared to him to merit the title of a fortified port I cannot 
explain—but a few guns, mounted on temporary platforms, and 
guarded against land attack by nothing better than hasty field 
entrenchments, did not constitute a coast fortress, in those days 
at any rate. 
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To those who may think that I am treating a battery mount- 
ing 20 guns rather lightly by alluding to its armament as a 
few guns, I would point out that they could not have possessed 
the tactical advantage of similar artillery sited in permanent 
works, and were therefore called on to engage a line of battle 
ship’s broadside on practically equal terms, even if they were 
of equal calibre. 

This latter point is at least doubtful, as the time limit makes 
it improbable than anything heavier than upper deck guns were 
landed from the fleet. 

Colomb suggests that political intrigue may have had a 
good deal to do with the failure of the attack on Cadiz, and 
it may well have been so, but in that case the same cause may 
equally well explain the surrender of Rota and Sta. Catalina. 


My object is to bring out the fact that, against the same 
force, the permanent works of Matajordas remained intact after 
a fortnight’s siege operations; whereas two hours sufficed to 
overwhelm the extemporised defences at Vigo Bay. 


THE BRITISH ASPECT OF THE QUESTION. 


One more aspect of the question remains to be dealt with, 
viz., the value of fortifications to our own ultimate Naval bases. 


Perhaps this is the most vital question of all, as any mis- 
calculation in this respect would mean, not loss of maritime 
preponderance in some sphere where it might eventually be 
regained, but an absolute collapse of further resistance and 
practically the ruin of the Empire. 


To make my argument clear I must first inflict on you 
the particular doctrine I am trying to controvert. 


Colomb, in reviewing the results of the campaign of 1744, 
1759, 1779, and 1805, remarks, 

“‘In no case, through all these series of operations, can 
we bring our fortifications into relation with our fleets at all 
in the home waters. On the other hand, there were always the 
closest relations between the French fleets and the fortifications 
under which they sheltered themselves. Our admirals never 
thought about their bases being fortified, being fully persuaded 
that they were themselves their defence. And the mere fact 
that the open anchorages of Cawsand Bay, Torbay, St. Helens, 
and the Downs, were their points d’appui, accounts for the 
absence of all expressions of doubt as to the support which 
might be afforded by the shore.”’ 


As regards the Maritime War, 1779-82, Great Britain was 
inferior to the allies, France and Spain, and Mahan blames 
their commanders for not bringing the British fleet in Torbay 
to action. 
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We may therefore suppose, in this instance at least, that 
the British Admiral was not unmindful of the fact that he had 
fortified ports to fall back on. 


It is never very safe to reckon that a country, where politi- 
cal power rests in the hands of the masses, will maintain, in 
peace time, such preponderating Naval armaments, that the 
situation of 1779 cannot arise again; but my present object is 
to show that our fortified ports have exerted, and may still 
exert, their influence whilst the fleet is unbeaten. 


I must again quote Colomb to show that such a state 
of affairs is deemed impossible by him :— 


‘* The fact that ‘a fortified Brest and a fortified Toulon has 
always preserved the French fleet from our assaults is, of course, 
conclusive as an argument that the Naval Power which has 
not command of the sea, may, by means of fortifications, pre- 
serve a fleet for a time at any rate. It is a matter of fair 
reasoning to say, if your fleet is the most precious thing you 
have, even when it remains in a state of forced inaction, you 
can preserve it in your harbour by means of local defences of 
such strength as will send the enemy anywhere and every- 
where before he will be driven to make his attack on the forti- 
fied ports. . . . . But I tonceive we have established the 
fact that before a country can employ such fortifications at all, 
she must have surrendered the command of the sea, and if such 
command has been necessary to her Empire, she must have 
abandoned Empire. 


‘“Let us for one moment push this thought home as in 
the applied case of one of our fleets being beaten under the 
shelter of the Plymouth works. When we think of such a 
thing, we must, in the face of what has been said, suppose 
that we have no relieving fleet at hand. Were there such a 
fleet, it is manifest that the victorious enemy would court 
destruction in pursuing our beaten fleet up an intricate harbour, 
where it is liable to be caught by the relieving fleet. We do 
not, in fact, in our thoughts, admit the existence of a reliev- 
ing fleet. 


‘* There could not be such a thing at Portsmouth for 
instance. Yet the theory must be that in some way the 
command of the sea, which has been lost, can be regained out 
of Plymouth alone. 


‘* How is the fleet which has been defeated into Plymouth 
to come victorious out of it? And supposing such a thing 
possible, how long will it be before this thing happens, and 
what will the enemy be doing meantime ?”’ 


But why should we admit that the fleet in Plymouth is 
beaten; why does the idea of dealing destruction to a fleet in 
an undefended anchorage preclude the existence of a fleet in 
Portsmouth ? 
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It is not necessary to postulate any previous action ; suppos- 
ing war was suddenly declared, or hostilities commenced before 
declaration, it would not be the first time England was behind- 
hand in her preparations. 


We cannot, owing to the position of our naval bases, 
and want of accommodation in any one of them, keep our 
fleets massed in peace time. 

It would be quite possible for an enemy’s fleet to appear 
before the undefended port of Plymouth, and force the squad- 
ron there to fight at a great numerical disadvantage. 


If, as an alternative, it sought refuge ‘‘up the intricate 
harbour,’’ it would not be necessary to pursue it with one 
single battle unit. Nothing is so helpless as a battleship in 
narrow waters; a squadron in the Hamoaze must be anchored, 
and would present as fair an objective as any destroyer com- 
mander could desire, even if we ignore such a temptation as 
blowing up the magazines at Bull Point. 

With Plymouth fortified, the squadron can be in the Sound, 
practically safe from attack, and ready to effect a junction at 
any moment with the ships from the Eastern ports. 

There is yet another point; anyone, who has watched the 
passage of big modern ships up and down the Hamoaze, must 
recognize that, to move a squadron of any size in and out, 
is a matter of time, and that fortifications allow it to assume 
a position in readiness in the Sound that it could not otherwise 
do in the presence of a hostile fleet. 

Briefly we may say that, at the commencement of hostili- 
ties, the fortifications of naval bases tend to secure the assembly 
of the fleet from any interruption by sudden attack, in fact 
afford it time and opportunity for the strategical deployment. 


It is not necessary to follow the argument much further. 
Without an actual campaign as an example we can only sur- 
mise, but it must be insisted on that there is no instance of 
our main naval bases being unfortified at the times when we 
were most powerful at sea. If they had been, what might have 
been effected by some of the lighter ships (which, it is admitted, 
were able to issue from the Channel ports, and prey on com- 
merce, and terrorise undefended coast towns) may be conjec- 
tured, and I think no one will deny that steam and high 
explosives have not lessened the chances of a successful raid by 
light craft. 

It must be remembered that more than once the French 
Government actually considered proposals for a raid on Ports- 
mouth, and it was the strength of its defences that finally 
negatived the attempt. 

Every successful land commander has invariably provided 
for the immediate safety of his base, even when his active 
operations have made such attacks unlikely. 
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Our naval commanders have found the preparations already 
made, but this is no reason why the fact should be ignored. 


Colomb takes Torrington’s predicament in the Channel 
in 1690 as an instance of the most unfavourable circumstances 
that an English commander is likely to be placed in. 

He says :— 

** But he perfectly understood the situation. The mere 
neighbourhood of an inferior naval force which was free to 
attack was an absolute bar to any operations against our shores. 

‘*A strength,’’ he wrote to the Council, ‘‘ that puts me 
besides the hope of success if we should fight, and really may 
not only endanger the losing of the fleet, but at least the 
quiet of the country too; for if we are beaten, they being 
masters of the sea will be at great liberty of doing many 
things they dare not attempt whilst we observe them, and 
are in a possibility of joining Vice-Admiral Killigrew and 
our ships to the Westward.”’ 


Colomb adds :— 

““ No conceivable arrangements of fortifications could have 
strengthened Torrington’s hands, there was no question of 
fortifications relieving his naval force.’’ 


But can we not here see the power of more than one forti- 
fication silently exerting its influence on the situation. 


The French had the strategical advantage, they were inter- 
posed between the two British fleets, though as a matter of 
fact Killigrew did not arrive in the theatre of operations until 
after the battle. He then fell back on the fortified port of 
Plymouth, retiring up the Hamoaze. 

It was the existence of Plymouth that enabled Killigrew 
to approach at all. 

How was it that Torrington could leave St. Helens, uncover 
Portsmouth, and retreat eastward without, a thought of the 
safety of his naval base? The answer is: Portsmouth was 
secure by reason of its fortifications. 

Unprotected, it would not have needed the diversion of a 
single capital ship to have transformed its dockyard to a heap 
of blazing ruins. 

What prevented the French following up the beaten Allied 
fleet, which had come ‘‘to an anchor at the Nore in great 
confusion ’’’? In a measure, doubtless, the difficulties of navi- 
gation, but was it not also owing to the fact that thev had a 
final retreat into the Medway and Thames. 

Owing to the lesson of 14th June, 1667, the Medway was 
now thoroughly well protected, and Tilbury also was a formid- 
able fortress. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I have little to say as regards my fourth theorem. 

| shall not attempt to lay down any comparative standard 
of value between guns afloat and ashore, being thoroughly 
convinced that the tactical value of the latter varies enormously 
with their siting. 

San Fiorenzo is an excellent example of the powers of 
fixed armament under favourable tactical circumstances. 

At Sebastopol five high-sited guns wrought havoc on the 
British fleet. 

Guns mounted ashore simply act as deterrents under normal 
conditions. If the armament is powerful enough to inflict 
serious damage on the ship, the latter will avoid the waters 
commanded by the former. 

I think most coast defence gunners would be satisfied to 
engage a squadron of four armoured cruisers of the ‘* Natal ”’ 
class with half a dozen high-sited 9.2 in. guns, provided there 
was no dead water from which the armament could be enfiladed. 

I think I am not far wrong in assuming the original cost 
of the necessary works, inclusive of sufficient infantry defences, 
to be well under £200,000 ; that of the ships is nearly 45,000,000. 

The coast defence guns will certainly have as long a life as 
the ships, and when they have to be renewed, much of the 
original fortress will not require alteration, whereas an entirely 
new ship has to be built. 

The cost of the personnel—especially that of the most 
important part, the infantry guard—must depend on the class 
of attack which the fortress is to be prepared to resist. 

It has been urged that the advent of the destroyer, the 
submarine, and the mine, as adjuncts to the defence, will banish 
the gun from the equipment of the naval base. 

The addition of the ram and torpedo to the offensive 
equipment of ships was hailed with similar prophecies. 

It needed the battle of Tsushima to vindicate the position 
of the gun as the decisive weapon of naval warfare. 

If we abandon the gun as equipment for the naval base, 
as long as ships carry ordnance, our adversaries will manoeuvre 
to bring about a situation where the gun will decide the day. 

We can only argue by analogy as regards the submarine ; 
but the destroyer figured largely at Port Arthur, in spite of 
the general want of enterprise on the part of the Russians. 

There flotifla encountered flotilla. Usually the Russians 
were forced to retire, and it was the guns of the fortress which 
checked the pursuit. 

It is not a very large step to assume that in the future all 
kinds of light craft, including submarines, made use of by the 
defence, will be encountered by the action of similar vessels. 
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The theatre of operations, the sea, common to both sides, 
affords no advantage to either. The defence in this case has no 
inherent superiority such as the fixed armament possesses in 
the case of an artillery duel with the attacking squadron. 

We here see the weakness of local floating defence. 

The assailant, choosing his objective, can concentrate a 
force superior to that which can be provided for the defence 
without an absurdly lavish expenditure; especially when, as 
in our case, there are a large number of strategically vital 
points in all parts of the world to consider. 


If a naval base is attacked we may assume that the assail- 
ants will have a numerical superiority in these craft; and, in 
that case, those of the defence will be driven in; if the fortress 
is without guns the assailants’ artillery will complete the 
victory. 

Whereas, if the menace of the fixed armament remains, the 
enemies’ capital ships cannot close, and their light craft cannot 
follow up their success. The waters thus preserved are speci- 
ally important as they prevent the mobile defence being bottled 
up. 

The submarine and destroyer have their parallel in land 
warfare; they correspond to thef light troops thrown out in front 
of an army in position, or a fortified town; they prevent any 
advantage being gained by any action short of an attack in 
force, and vet they could not maintain their position without 
the support of the main body, 


Mines are obstacles, and their utility is governed by the 
general rules affecting obstacles. They are only of use when 
protected by effective fire. 

Countermining and sweeping vessels will soon clear away 
these dangers unless approach is rendered practically impossible 
by the fixed armament. 


It is with reluctance that I bring my labours to a close. 
It is not for lack of other, and perhaps even better, 
examples, but I think enough credible witnesses have been 
cited to prove my case to an impartial mind. Those who 
remain unconvinced of the utility of fortified bases, must eleet 
to ignore the unwavering policy of those strategists who built 
up England’s sea power. 

I can only compare them to the rich man, who thinks lightly 
of money because he has never known the want of it. 





PENINSULAR RECOLLECTIONS, 1811-12. 
A Note on Colonel Francis Hall, by E. G. H. 


THE writer of these Peninsular Recollections, Francis Hall, 
shows in his miniature a fair, pleasant face, with a twinkle in 
the blue eyes. Winchester College educated him, and was a 
life-long inspiration. She gave him a prize each year from 
1803 to 1807, with the Prince of Wales’s gold medal for English 
Verse'—also three or four loyal friends. He went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October, 1807, and had not yet taken 
his degree when on June 15th, 1810, he was given a commission 
in the 14th Light Dragoons. He went out with a draft to join 
his regiment in February, 1811, and was just in time to take 
part in the pursuit of Masséna from Santarem to Sabugal, as 
his journal describes. His letters of this period show his keen 
sympathy with the Portuguese people, who were so sorely 
inconvenienced by the presence of their British protectors. 
Hall was ever a friend of liberty, and fought for the freedom 
of Portugal from Bonaparte, as he afterwards fought for the 
freedom of Colombia from the yoke of Spain. He saw much 
fighting between February, 1811, and September, 1812, the 
limits of his Peninsular service, but Fuentes de Ofioro was his 
only pitched battle. He came through it with no further harm 
than a musket ball in the shoulder of his charger Sancho, con- 
cerning whose convalescence there are several notes in his 
letters home. In the following autumn he was slightly wounded 
at the combat of Carpio (Sep. 25), but much resented the 
publication of the fact in the Gazette. ‘‘ By a diabolical 
blunder ’’ he writes ‘‘ I am afraid you will have seen my name 
among the slightly wounded; it is true I got a scratch on the 
25th, but it was so slight that the Adjutant promised me not 
to return me as wounded. He afterwards sent in my name 
without my knowledge.”’ 


Invalided to England in the winter of 1812, after a fruit- 
less search for health at the baths of Caldas, Lieutenant Hall 
was at home for three years. In October, 1815, Major-General John 
Wilson, commanding the Eastern District, chose him as his mili- 
tary secretary. Next year Wilson was appointed Administrator 
in Chief and Commander of the Forces in Lower Canada, 
and took his secretary with him to his new post beyond the 
Atlantic. Their connection was terminated by the General’s 
death in the following winter, and Lieutenant Hall returned to 
England in February, 1817. He published in 1818 a volume 


1 On the Fall of Babylon, as shown by the College records. 
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on his Canadian and American experiences, dedicated to three 
brother-W ykehamists—Wrightson, Empson, and Rolfe. Im- 
mediately after he was travelling in France, and published an 
account of his rambles therein, dedicated to his old head-master, 
Doctor Goddard. His quaint description of the Seine at 
Paris reads sadly in this year of floods.1 ‘‘ The bridges are 
handsome enough to leave no regret save that they have not 
a nobler current: but in summer the Seine is so diminutive that 
one fancies it would have been cheaper to have filled it up than 
bridged it over. At all times it looks like a very lucky ditch 
to be thus running under arches of the most graceful symmetry, 
betwixt palaces and gardens, the admiration of Europe.”’ 


In 1819 Hall sold his commission in the British Army, and 
joined the ‘‘ Legion’’ raised by General Devereux to fight 
under Simon Bolivar, the ‘‘ Libertador,’’ for the freedom ot 
Spanish South America. The Legion was chiefly composed of 
Irishmen; Jeremy Bentham was interested in it, and one ot 
the recruits was a son of Daniel O’Connell. How far the 
Legion was a success seems doubtful; but unlike most of his 
comrades Hall did not perish early by Spanish bullets or swamp 
fever. He survived for fourteen years, and became a colonel 
in the service of Colombia, and hydrographer to the Govern- 
ment of that Republic—the constitution of which, together 
with the possibilities of the country for immigration, he des- 
cribed in a pamphlet dedicated to Bentham. 


The hydrography seems to have been congenial work, and 
led Hall into much exploring, during which he visited, in the 
company of Boussingault, the volcanoes of Pichimichi and 
Cotopaxi; on the latter mountain he climbed 300 feet higher 
than the point reached by Humboldt. The MS. of his journals 
was sent ‘‘ with many excellent plants ’’ to Dr. J. W. Hooker, 
of Glasgow, who printed it in the Report of the British Associa- 
tion for the year 1835. 

The experiences of an English officer under a South 
American Government were not always pleasant. Hall’s sym- 
pathy with the oppressed remained genuine—on one occasion 
he experienced imprisonment for 24 hours for defending a 
blacksmith’s implements, which had been ‘‘ commandeered °’ 
without payment by some town authorities for their own use, 
and contrary to their own law. 


His end was sudden and sad—he died the victim of a typical 
South American revolution. An insurrection broke out in 
Quito on October 19th, 1833, and Colonel Hall was shot dead 
while leading ‘‘centralist ” troops to attack a barrack_occupied 
by the ‘‘ separatist’’ rebels, who were tearing Ecuador away 


from the Colombian Republic. 
E.G.H. 


1 Written in 1910. 
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RECOLLECTIONS IN PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 
DURING 1811 and 1812. 


By Cornet Francis HALL, 14th Light Dragoons. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LIFE has been called a pilgrimage. It is one in many respects, 
and the simile is never more applicable than when we make, at 
certain intervals, a halt in the onward march of our ideas, to 
revert to the contemplation of times gone by, and endeavour 
again to bring out the lineaments of events and objects, which, 
like the rich and delicate carved work of some ancient cathedral, 
we perceive to be growing daily more indistinct, and in danger 
of being finally blended into ‘‘a mass of things but nothing 
certain.”’ 

While thus occupied we resemble the traveller, who towards 
the close of his day’s journey, pauses on some commanding 
eminence, and tries to discover, in the blue confusion of dis- 
tance, the several portions of the landscape, the particular forest, 
vale or hamlet, through which his road has lain in the course of 
his peregrination. He perceives that the lapse of a few hours 
has rendered the fixing their exact site a matter of 
some perplexity, but it is a perplexity which is not 
without its charm—it both excites and gratifies curiosity. 
There are besides few features in a _ prospect which 
do not gain by being thus viewed: bleak and_ barren 
intervals disappear; the stiff formality of cultivation is waved 
and broken: whatever seemed coarse or obtrusive when beheld 
closely is now softened, and the whole landscape is so mellowed 
by the colouring of the atmosphere that the enraptured gazer 
wonders he should have found any part of the way tedious, 
and blames himself for having insufficiently enjoyed beauties 
of which he is now first made sensible. Time not infrequently 
produces on our recollections effects resembling those of dis- 
tance on natural scenery: much of what seemed harsh in the 
endurance is softened when beheld through the vista of years: 
we perceive gleams of sunshine irradiating specks and patches 
in the landscape of past events, which when present to our 
observation either excited little interest or altogether escaped 
our notice; nor can we otherwise account for the complacency, 
and even delight, with which they are now reviewed, than by 
their connection with past times and feelings, as if there were 
some charm, some ‘‘ open sesame ”’ in this simple circumstance, 
capable of finding an immediate passage to our hearts. Here, 
however, the parallel we have been drawing terminates. The 
traveller stops, looks back, and again continues his journey 
with increased delight and refreshed vigour; but it is not so in 
the pilgrimage of existence: we can make no mental retrospect 
without being sensible of some loss, and feeling many regrets. 
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We cannot have lived with impunity. The wear and tear of 
our moral being is alone a formidable set off against the casual 
benefits of fortune or acquirements of experience. We may, 
indeed, have encountered none of the more tremendous visitings 
of calamity; our ship may be still seaworthy; her timbers may 
be all sound and her masts standing; but the gay ensigns on 
which our young fancies had painted the insignia of hope and 
pleasure, have either been hauled down, or are flying half-mast 
high in token of distress. We still indeed drive on, but it is 
either like ‘‘the Flying Dutchman,’’ without hope of a haven 
before we founder, or with the almost equal misery of finding we 
have mistaken the latitude and bearings of the port we sailed 
for, till we are obliged at length to give up our intended 
point of destination, and accept such anchorage and shelter as 
accident may afford us. To be subjected, however, merely to 
mistakes and disappointments is a destiny too favourable to 
belong to more than a minute portion of the human race; of 
the majority of men’s lives there are few which would not 
afford materials for a tragedy, were the events of them reduced 
within the limits and compass of stage effect. Many would 
convert the theatre into a shambles and ‘‘ drown the stage with 
tears.’’ It is no wonder, therefore, that remembrances are 
guests in whose presence wef feel ourselves constrained to 
a more than ordinary sobriety of deportment. Their very 
entrance strikes a chord of melancholy. They are dwellers 
among the tombs, and bear in their countenances the “‘ pale 
cast of thought ”’ suitable to,those who, while yet in the flesh, 
hold converse with the departed. 


* * * * * * * 


CHAPTER I. 
VOYAGE AND ARRIVAL AT LISBON. [Jan.-Feb., 1811.] 


I embarked at Plymouth towards the end of January, 1811, 
with a detachment of my regiment, or a ‘‘ remount,”’ as it is 
aptly termed, destined for the Army of Portugal, which was 
then watching the movements of Masséna at Santarem. My 
feelings on this occasion were, I suppose, like those of most 
young officers under similar circumstances. They were full of 
hope and enterprise: courting difficulties and little apprehen- 
sive of danger. I believed that being very uncomfortable was 
one of the first steps towards being a good officer, and the trans- 
port Elizabeth afforded me every facility for reducing my new 
creed to practice. I was uncomfortable to perfection. I had no 
bed but the boards of my berth, nor bedding but two stinking 
ships’ blankets, which it required heroic nerves to tolerate. I was 
excessively sick, and for the first week literally tasted nothing. 
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My servant, finding that eating made no part of my mode of 
living, began gradually to discontinue his visits to my cabin, 
until at last, after having been bolted down in the dark during 
a Bay of Biscay gale for 24 hours, I began to consider that 
starving was no military death. So crawling from my hole, like 
a famished rat, I made a vigorous attack upon the single sur- 
viving leg of mutton aboard, and thenceforth recovered, not 
my appetite, but that of three people. 

1 was the only officer in the ship, and the master made it 
a point of conscience to communicate to me every subject of 
alarm in which I could possibly do no good. He roused me 
one night to let me know the ship was half full of water, the 
horses half drowned, and the pumps missing: as if I could 
either have found the pumps, bailed the ship, or restored the 
horses. They were luckily able to do without me, and after 
a tempestuous passage of 23 days, the whole fleet, about 20 or 
30 sail, floated within sight of the brown, rocky shores of 
Portugal; and on the morning of the 16th February, 1811, 
we hailed the Rock of Lisbon, as devoutly as Leander the 
Sestian Promontory. One must have known the confinement 
of a dungeon, or a sick chamber, to appreciate the full value 
of fresh air and sunshine; one must have been sea-sick in a 
transport to know what a thrilling sensation, what an intoxica- 
tion of the senses, can be caused by terrestrial sights and sounds, 
when they succeed a tedious voyage. I had lain all night on 
deck to watch the first breaking of Portuguese scenery through 
the morning mists. The crowing of cocks, the glimmering of 
white churches and convents, the tinkling of Matin bells, were 
the first harbingers of day. A swarm of fishing boats began 
to dart down the river, many of their crews saluted our Portu- 
guese sailors as they passed; and in their noisy animation and 
gestures, I fancied I perceived the lively genius of a southern 
climate. 

A conspicuous object on our right, as we ascended the 
Tagus, was Fort Bugio, rising as it were out of the middle of 
the stream. It is the State Prison, and its dungeons are said 
to extend far beneath the waters. If their miserable inmates 
ever catch a sound of the tide booming heavily over their heads, 
they probably envy its finny inhabitants, and wish they had 
occupied a lower station in the scale of created beings—but this 
is an after-thought. I made no such moral reflection as I 
passed it, but continued gazing with increased rapture on 
chapels, palaces and castles, blended with gardens and orange 
groves in the neighbourhood of Belem, while beyond, the 
white terraces of Lisbon rose in amphitheatrical ranges above 
a forest of masts. 


LANDING IN PORTUGAL. 


At Belem, opposite to the great Convent of St. Jeronymo, 
I set foot on Lusian territory. Here I found myself on a broad 
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open space, or Praca, too irregular to be called a square, the 
principal ornament of which was the aforesaid convent, with 
its magnificent church, finished in the most florid style of 
Arabian! architecture. Many of the other buildings were mean, 
but with their broad verandas, latticed windows and orange 
trees, beheld, too, under a glowing sun, were all well enough 
calculated to please one so predisposed to become an admirer; 
but the living groups still more forcibly arrested my attention. 
Officers and soldiers, of many nations, in many uniforms; monks 
with broad hats in the habits of their various orders; a train of 
above a hundred mules, with their pack-saddles decorated with 
gaudy fringes, and shaking their bells in chorus with the shrill 
cries or shriller songs of their drivers; the comic appearance of 
the lower class of inhabitants, magnificently trailing their 
tattered capotes, and surmounting their tanned lanky features 
with the fragments of immense cocked hats. All these, together 
with the life and bustle which ran through all (with the excep- 
tion, indeed, of the monks, who looked with plump serenity 
on such worldly turmoil), afforded me infinite amusement, as 
well from the novelty as the picturesque effect of the scene. 


It was a striking contrast to this busy picture to enter the 
Church of St. Jeronymo. Its appearance was gloomily 
sublime. There was scarcely daylight enough admitted to dim 
the lamps and tapers which burned round the High Altar. The 
columns—covered to their summits with grotesque sculptures— 
which flanked the centre aisle, seemed to lose themselves in 
the obscurity of the vaulted. roof; on either side were several 
shrines and chapels, superbly gilt and ornamented : one or two 
of them were concealed with heavy palls of purple drapery, and 
this concealment seemed to me to give them a more awful 
character of sublimity than they could have received from the 
most ostentatious display of their splendour. There was no 
service performing, but here and there a female, covered with a 
white veil, was kneeling on the pavement, seemingly absorbed 
in prayer. This solitary devotion has always been to me the 
most impressive part of the Romish worship. All forms and 
ceremonies are conventional, and are rather substitutes for, than 
representation of, internal piety: but when the suffering spirit 
draws near the Altar of its God, in solitude and silence, we 
perceive religion in its essence, and respect the feeling, whatever 
may be the faith of the worshipper. 

The Refectory of the Convent is hung round with a series 
of portraits of the Kings of Portugal. I remember little of 
their execution, but it was impossible not to be struck with the 
regular (or rectilinear, to use a legitimate phrase) degeneracy 
exhibited in the persons and features of this royal race, from the 





1To be exact, in the florid ‘‘ Manuelesque ”’ style, a sort of local blend 
of ‘‘ Flamboyant ’’ Gothic, with Oriental detail, and a certain amount 
of Renaissance spirit. 
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haughty Emanuels and Alphonsos who frown in steel, to the 
puny abortions of these latter days ..... 


My first quarter was in an hotel which had been a noble- 
man’s residence. The situation was beautiful, looking to the 
Tagus over a delightful garden full of flowers and orange trees. 
It was unlucky that, though a great admirer of flowers, I could 
not live by inhaling their fragrance, for the larder produced 
nothing but sour bread and salt butter. The secret was that our 
host was in prison for some peculation, so that the establish- 
ment was a little out at the elbows. I could not procure a bed, 
but was accommodated with a sofa, in a lower room looking 
to the garden. Bed or sofa were alike to me. I out-watched 
the stars and saluted the rising sun as much refreshed as if I 
had dreamed an hundred years in the court of the sleeping 
beauty. What wonder? I possessed a new existence. After 
crawling some time about the cold wet streets of Plymouth, I 
had passed into the chrysalis state on board the transport, and 
was now enjoying my butterfly resurrection among sweets and 
blossoms. 


Daylight, however, dispersed a pretty little vision I had 
conjured during my moonlight vigils. I had imagined I saw 
the heads of two persons engaged in earnest conversation in the 
garden below my window, and could think of nothing less 
than some lady fair and Portuguese cavalier; when, as they, 
imprudently to my notion, suffered the dawn to break upon 
them, I beheld two innocent white lilies shaking their heads 
together in the morning air. 

It was Sunday, and I attended Mass in the Prince’s Chapel. 
Everything was striking, the whole choir wore scapularies of 
rich point lace over cassocks of purple silk. The music and 
singing were excellent, and when the ‘‘ Holy of Holies’’ was 
suddenly revealed, and the ‘‘ mitred Abbot ’’ stretched out his 
hands, amid a cloud of incense, to bless the prostrate congrega- 
tion, one could not but confess the imposing grandeur of the 
ceremony ..... . . When the service was over, I amused 
myself with watching the ugly old women who glided in long 
files from the chapels .... They were interesting, for they 
were the ugliest beings I had ever seen, and whatever is perfect 
in its kind, be it best, wisest, fairest or ugliest, attracts and 
deserves notice. I next ran over the Prince’s new Palace, half 
finished, but in a better architectural taste than is common in 
Portugal. The gardens are according to the most perfect 
models of the worst era of the horticultural art. Terraces built 
up above terraces, and connected by flights of stone steps. 
Gravel walks, arranged with parallelogrammical exactness, to 
divide one box-edged square or triangle from another, its 
facsimile ; trees trimmed and tortured as regularly as if they had 
grown in the Flying Island; the stony heads of Popes, 
Cardinals, and Demigods planted in steadfast rows along the 
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alleys and round the stately alcoves or stinking basins of green 
water, in the middle of which a petty pyramid of shell work is 
commonly crowned with a little squirting boy or sea monster— 
such are the features of the royal gardens of Belem, and of all 
other gardens in Portugal of any pretension, whether royal, 
noble, or episcopal. Here and there, however, a long, shaded 
walk, vine-clad trelisses or a thicket of orange trees, make some 
amends, and render a stroll through them more than bearable. 


Seeing sights is no bar against the inroads of hunger, and 
unfortunately hunger in Belem could not, at this period, furnish 
any direct clue towards procuring a dinner. There was nothing 
to be bought, and I was provoked to find myself next door to 
starvation in a town in which so. many individuals evidently 
contrived to support themselves. It is true this is no great 
matter to a Portuguese. In every street are men sitting with 
small earthen stoves, on which they boil sardines, and thus 
furnish an inhabitant with a meal in a few minutes; a few 
oranges and vegetables make this meal a feast: but our Eng- 
lish stomachs craved more substantial viands, and we were fain 
to appease them by having recourse to our quondam prison- 
house, the transport, where a round of beef and bottled porter 
made up all old grudges, and dismissed us full, and grateful, 
as men commonly are when! full. This same evening our 
horses, who had now with little loss of health or flesh been six 
weeks on their legs in the ship’s hoid, were embarked on board 
some great prames,! to be conveyed to Lisbon, where they were 
landed, and I marched back with them to Belem, four miles on 
foot through a complete slough of all abominable filths, which, 
considering I might have ridden, I could not but esteem a very 
meritorious action, and accordingly I slept very soundly in the 
consciousness of having deserved well of my country... I 
saw Lisbon but twice by daylight during my first visit to its 
neighbourhood, and as often, perhaps, afterwards. On this 
first occasion I was too much in a hurry, and on the second, in 
too bad health, to be able to give a tolerable account of it, or, 
indeed, any account worth writing, but for the satisfaction of 
securing the little | have once known; could all such littles be 
recalled, we should be often surprised at the gross sum of 
knowledge they would constitute. Lisbon looks enchantingly 
from a boat on the Tagus. Being built up the side of a hill, 
street shows itself above street, church above church, all of 
stone as white as if just quarried, and relieved by clumps of 
trees. rising from the gardens of the numerous convents; but 
to land and enter is like crossing the stream to dissolve an en- 
chantment.2 There are, indeed, some decent squares, the Praca 





1 The Prame or Praam is a sort of lighter of Dutch origin and type. 

2 An allusion to the old superstition that the power of a witch’s spell 
did not work after running water had been once crossed by the person on 
whom the glamour had been cast. 
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de Commercio in particular, which is surrounded by a piazza 
of a more imposing aspect than that of Covent Garden : but the 
streets are for the most part built up precipices, miserably paved, 
without footways, and in rainy weather roll down, not a meta- 
phorical but a literal torrent of filth and water. Many of the 
houses are, indeed, upon a princely scale, but their ground 
floors, which are appropriated to the stables and meaner 
domestic offices, are always wretchedly dirty, and with their 
windows closely grated with iron, make the principal streets 
look like rows of dungeons. The shops have an aspect equally 
gloomy: they have no shop windows, but are open in front in 
the manner of our petty green stalls and coal sheds, yet fre- 
quently so dark within that it requires a keen glance to discover 
the sallow vendor of cheese and candles sitting among his wares. 
While the French occupied the city they compelled the inhabi- 
tants to keep it clean, but our arrival restored the golden days 
of filth and freedom, and now, as in the days of old, each morn- 
ing breeze is poisoned with legitimate stinks, descending by 
prescriptive and indefeasible right on the head of the unwary 
pedestrian, who, after suffering or escaping such peril, is con- 
signed to the domiciliary visits of thousands of fleas and bugs, 
who incessantly excite his attention to the nightly chorus of 
famished curs, howling under his window. 

The pleasantest part of Lisbon is a suburb extending 
towards Belem, emphatically denominated Buenos Ayres. 
The houses command fine views of the Tagus, and, externally 
at least, are clean and cheerful. I believe it is the part of the 
town chiefly occupied by the English and foreigners, whose 
health requires the softness of a Southern climate ; but assuredly 
their noses pay for it. 

I visited the San Carlos theatre, which used to get up the 
finest Italian operas in Europe. The house is large, neither 
shabby nor splendid. It has two peculiarities which struck 
me. There is no gallery, and the royal box occupies nearly 
the whole front of the house. This is emblematical. The Court 
is everything, the people nothing. The present company was 
Portuguese; some of the actors were not below mediocrity. 
The piece was a kind of sentimental comedy, probably translated 
from the German; a statuary was one of the dramatis persona, 
relative to whom it was observed in the course of the play, 
‘‘that an artist who honoured his country by the productions 
of his genius might well rank with its first nobility,’’ which 
heretical sentiment was followed by that wavering kind of 
applause which indicates a struggle betwixt prejudice and 
good sense on the part of the audience.!_ I can speak of Society 











1 On my second visit to Lisbon, I found a company of players from 
the West of England established in one of the minor theatres. Their 
principal claim, of course, was on the English; but the Portuguese came 
too, and seemed as well amused as people can be with what they cannot 
fully understand. 
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in Lisbon only by report, which puts it on the easiest footing. 
After a bow of introduction, repeated at each visit, one may 
say and do nearly anything. My own experience of Portu- 
guese manners lies chiefly among the lower orders, but from 
the little | have seen of the upper classes, | believe them to 
be generally courteous and lively, exhibiting not, indeed, the 
polished brilliancy of refined imaginations, but a facility ot 
being amused, accompanied with a certain degree of indifference 
as to the mode. The great disparity of ranks probably aids this 
disposition. There can be no fear lest the ‘‘ clown tread on the 
kibes of the courtier.’’ The latter is a Fidalgo, and has, there- 
fore, nothing to dread from the encroachments of plebeian 
equality. Jealousy dies with competition; vanity has no need 
to keep her bristles up, lest she Should be degraded by too 
familiar intercourse, and the tone of communication betwixt the 
different ranks of Society is therefore kindly, even somewhat 
paternal. The Portuguese term for male and female domestics 
(Criado, Criada) answers rather to Eléve de la maison, than to 
our ‘‘ Servant.’’ The females are often called ‘‘ Daughter ’’ by 
their mistresses. It is honourable to human nature when 
private feelings tend, as they probably do in Portugal, to 
mitigate the effects of a defective political system. Such systems 
are rarely the work of existing generations; they descend upon 
them with the yoke of necessity which admits of being lightened, 
not shaken off. I regard the ceremonious politeness of the 
lower classes of Portuguese towards one another as another 
effect to the same end. They seek, in the forms of mutual 
respect and ceremony, to recover a certain degree of self-con- 
sideration, in which to bury the sense of their political nothing- 
ness. It used to be the same in France. Such artificial forms 
are indeed a mask, of which freedom stands in no need, but 
when a mask veils deformity one would not have it withdrawn 
for the sake of what is beneath it. 


CHAPTER II. 


A MARCH.—MASSENA’S RETREAT. 
[Feb. 20th—April 4th, 1811.] 


Four days after our arrival, the detachment to which | 
belonged received orders to join the Army. Our road lay 
through Lisbon, on the right bank of the Tagus, to Sacavem. 
It is called a paved road; that is, a number of large stones are 
sprinkled in the mud, which was sometimes three feet deep. 
It was as hot as an English July, and I felt the full force of all 
these advantages from having, in pursuance of my system of 
discomfort, suspended a loaded haversack, with a soldier’s can- 
teen, over the usual allotment of military accoutrement. The 
distance, however, did not exceed eight or nine miles. Vine- 
yards, divided by loose stone walls, were the principal feature 
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of the country, but at this season they resembled fields of dried 
cabbage stalks. We passed a monastery, about a league from 
Lisbon, the monks of which were sunning themselves in the 
courtyard. Sacavem is a mean little village built on an arm 
of the Tagus, over which there was a flying bridge of boats. 
We found an inn, which would have made a shabby pothouse 
in the most untravelled parts of England. The walls were bare; 
the windows unglazed. The furniture consisted of a rude bench 
or two and a rickety table, round which we minions of Bond 
Street, *‘ all plumed like ostriches,’? were to dine. The fare, 
however, was far from despicable. Broiled Tagus salmon, 
roast pork, salad, dressed with oil not very rancid, wine, porter 
and oranges. Our next day’s march (Feb. 21) lay along the 
shores of the Tagus, through a tract of country consisting 
chiefly of vineyards and olive groves, with occasional patches 
of pine wood, to Villa Franca, once a neat little town, and 
still affording a market of fruit, vegetables, salt fish, and small 
cheeses made of goats’ milk, insipid enough. As there were 
no troops there but ourselves we were much at our ease with 
respect to quarters, that is, we had sufficient space of bare 
walls and flooring—a luxury of brief duration. Betwixt Villa 
Franca and Azambuja we passed the right of the lines intended 
to cover Lisbon. From the confluence of the Sizandro,! with 
the ocean on the left, a chain of redoubts commences, passing 
by way of the heights and ancient castle of Torres Vedras, 
across the Peninsula towards Alenquer, and thence by the 
stream of Villa Nova to the Tagus. Every commanding 
eminence in this interval was crested with batteries, so placed as 
to enfilade each gorge, or pass, by which an enemy might 
penetrate ; so that Portugal might literally be said to have armed 
her mountains in her defence. There was something sublime 
in the contemplation of this natural barrier which, like a bulwark 
of oceans, fixed a limit to the tide of hostile devastation. 1 
once heard a Portuguese woman call Lord Wellington ‘‘ the 
angel of victory.’’ It would cost a poet but little to image 
out such a personification of his eagle spirit sitting above these 
guarded heights, and turning back the march of the destroyer. 
The sublime in action is privileged, however, even beyond 
the minstrel’s art. It needs but to be simply related to become 
poetry. We found Azambuja occupied by General Cole’s 
Division (the 4th). When four or five thousand men with a 
proportionate number of horses occupy a small town, it may 
be imagined there is little superfluous space, either within doors 
or without. The whole was, in fact, a thick compost of military 
bustle. Baggage wagons and artillery parked in the square; 
bugles sounding the various calls; the dingy streets thronged 
with soldiers, some hastening to their respective parades, others 
lighting fires and cooking their meals in the open air; Phucas 


10Or Zizandre, below Torres Vedras, on the west end of the lines. 
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sergeants hastening to and fro with looks of steady importance ; 
soldiers’ wives in gay attire with looks of no steadiness at all; 
such was the scene without doors. The interior of the churches 
exhibited a curious spectacle : they were converted into barracks. 
The gilded shrines were torn down for firewood, and instead ot 
myrrh and frankincense the High Altar smoked with the steam 
of ration beef. If churches were thus treated, private houses 
scarcely fared better. Twenty or thirty soldiers were crammed 
into each room, against the bare wall of which they made their 
fires, with the aid of whatever relics of furniture friends and 
foes had spared; in default of movables, which had in most 
cases altogether moved off, recourse was had to doors, window- 
frames and flooring, and where these too failed, rafters and 
roof-timbers were put in requisition, a process by which numbers 
of houses were daily converted into ruins. It may be supposed 
that in this state of concentration two or three officers arriving 
with a petty detachment of dragoons were not splendidly lodged. 
My lot was cast in a quarter of an apartment in which, to say 
nothing of the luxury of seat or table, there was neither door, 
window, fireplace nor light-hole. Squatting, however, on our 
packs and trunks, we contrived to dine tolerably on ham and 
potatoes. My companions slept in this same apartment; for 
my own part I discovered a loftfabove my horse’s stable, occu- 
pied by a suttler, and all his cargo of porter and groceries, in 
a corner of which I made my bed, that is, spread my cloak, 
and reposed very hardly—or, as I represented it to myself, very 
like a hero. 


The next day’s march (Feb. 22) brought us to Cartaxo, the 
headquarters of the Army, a mile or two in front of which the 
14th Light Dragoons occupied the village of Castel d’Ouro, 
and formed, with the Royals, the advance of the Army, having 
picquets on the Rio Mayor, in the direction of Valle and on the 
neighbouring flats. Valle is a petty hamlet, scattered on the 
sandy alluvium of the Rio Mayor, over which there is a small 
stone bridge crossed by the main road from Cartaxoto Santarem. 
This bridge formed the advanced post of the French Army, and 
as our vedettes were pushed up to the river’s edge, the sentinels 
on either side were close together, and occasionally carried on 
a kind of friendly communication. Masséna’s main body occu- 
pied the town of Santarem and heights in front of it, covered 
with abattis and batteries. On our side there was a small 
battery, on the heights which flanked and commanded the road 
to Valle, from which the enemy’s advanced post might plainly 
be discerned. The village of Castel d’Ouro consisted of some 
dozens of cottages scattered round a green near the main road. 
My own quarter shall be described as an indifferent specimen 
of the general accommodation. I occupied a cottage consisting 
of two small rooms, the first of which was my stable, and was 
lighted by a broken door, whereas my apartment drew the 
blessing of daylight through the broken roof only. It is true 
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the rain entered by the same aperture, but then it was quickly 
soaked up by the mud flooring, while myriads of fleas perished 
in the deluge. For furniture, | converted part of the old door 
into a table, made seats of my canteen and pack-saddle, and a 
bed of my cloak and blanket spread over a few branches ot 
pine, on which I should have rested well enough, but for the 
vermin above-named, between whom and me, neither length 
of time, nor habits of the most intimate association, could ever 
generate anything like sympathy or affection. 


On the morning of the 5th March, clouds of smoke were 
observed above Santarem, and a report was presently abroad 
that some movement on the part of the enemy might be expected, 
preparatory to which they were burning, either their useless 
stores, or the town. This conjecture or information proved 
correct. Early the next morning our bugles sounded ‘‘to horse,’’ 
and in less than an hour we were on the road to Valle. The 
morning was fine and the scene animating. We found the 
Guards halted in close column, on the road from Cartaxo, ready 
to advance with the main body of the Army. The Staff were 
busily in motion, and both officers and men seemed to rejoice, 
like unslipt greyhounds, in the prospect of pursuit. The bag- 
gage formed an amusing appendix to our line of march. 
Horses, mules, donkeys, servants, women, children, dogs, goats 
and poultry were mixed in a chaotic jumble. Here, a restive 
mule planted his forefeet and halted in obstinate defiance both 
of oaths and blows; there, another had contrived to shift his 
load from his back to his belly, while a third, with the most pro- 
voking philosophy, had chosen this moment of confusion quietly 
to repose himself where his presence was least desirable. In 
spite, however, of impediments, we moved briskly on. The 
narrow bridge of Valle, on which the French had placed a 
stuffed vedette, to deceive our advanced posts during the twi- 
light, was quickly rendered passable, and we soon began to 
ascend the heights of Santarem, and entered the town, which 
had been Masséna’s headquarters through the winter. 


Our column halted for a few minutes in the great square. 
A large convent on one side of it attracted my attention, and 
I took an opportunity of running to get a sight of it. The 
church door stood open, and I was on the point of entering 
when I started back on perceiving 20 or 30 miserable objects, 
seemingly in the last stages of disease, lying in bed on each 
side of the aisle. The convent had been used as a hospital, 
and these were French soldiers who had been left here to die, 
either because they were deemed past recovery, or that Masséna’s 
means of transport were inadequate to the conveyance of all 
his sick. Some of them lay seemingly insensible to their con- 
dition, and perhaps were already dead; others turned their 
ghastly faces towards the door as I entered. It was already 
crowded with Portuguese, whose squalid figures, and counten- 
ances wild, gaunt and famine-pinched, bespoke the agony and 
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irritation of recent suffering. ‘‘ Mata los, mata los’’— 
‘murder them, murder them’’—was their shrill sepul- 
chral exclamation. Women and children joined in the 
cry, while revenge lent their dark, hollow eyes and 
livid features an expression of deadly satisfaction. I 
prevailed on them, however, to pause for a moment, and 
hastened to communicate the circumstance; a guard was, 1 
believe, in consequence set over the convent. If so, the destiny 
of these forsaken wretches was an exception to the general lot. 
There were few cases in which our interposition could be suffi- 
ciently speedy to avert the ‘‘ wild justice ’’ of the inhabitants, 
eager to share with their oppressors the dregs of that bitter 
cup of which they had been compelled to drink so deeply. For 
these wretched tools, which ambition had thus broken and cast 
away, it is difficult to conceive in the whole circle of human 
suffering, a situation from which our nature shrinks more 
appalled. They had escaped death when death had _ been 
honour, and pain quenched in the hot tide of combat, to meet 
him as the avenging fiend of deeds which had blasted their 
names as soldiers, and corrupted their memory to all succeeding 
generations. The dying flame of life was to be extinguished 
amid tortures and execrations from which conscience could make 
no appeal; with what heart-sickness must they have beheld the 
removal of their comrades, and have listened to the succession 
of sounds which indicated their departure. The trumpet-notes. 
The hurried trampling of men and horses. The creaking ot 
wheels which told the march.of the baggage. The deadly still- 
ness which came after—‘‘ prophetic of their end.’’ 


We moved from Santarem on the road to Thomar (March 6). 
Every step of our march now presented some image of cruelty, 
some stamp of devastation. Everywhere was a wilderness ot 
death. Towns and villages stood in tenantless ruin. The doors 
were open, the furniture destroyed and scattered about in the 
wantonness of havoc. Of the few inhabitants who had ven- 
tured to ‘‘ abide the coming’’ of the invader, or who had 
returned too early to their houses in the hope of saving some 
portion of their property, the greater part lay murdered in the 
streets, or within their dwellings. We sometimes found whole 
families bleeding together, the women’s breasts were frequently 
cut off and their bodies otherwise mangled, with a demoniac 
ferocity which could have had neither motive nor temptation. 
Blood seemed to have been poured out like water, and the vessels 
of life broken as if they had been mere potsherds. 


So intense was the desolation that the sight of a living 
inhabitant became something startling and unusual. One might 
have fancied the bells, which occasionally tinkled from some 
church steeple to welcome our arrival, were rung by disem- 
bodied spirits, so little were any ordinary sights and sounds in 
unison with everything about us. The few survivors who occa- 
sionally collected in groups in the village market-place, or before 
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their houses, as we passed, had faces so meagre and cadaverous 
that they looked as if they had already died of hunger, and 
were now tortured by some magician’s act into a horrible sem- 
blance of life. Il have never before, or since, seen such lines 
of wretchedness traced in the human countenance. In this state 
of things we quartered ourselves and horses wherever we could 
find room. Not unfrequently, before we could occupy an apart- 
ment, it was necessary to remove the corpse of its murdered 
owner. I remember lodging one night at a mill, in which we 
found the miller, lying with his limbs drawn up in the writhing 
attitude of a painful dissolution, and both his hands pressed to 
a wound in his left side, inflicted either by a sword or the bay- 
onet. Nor were the peasantry and inhabitants slow in retaliating 
on the authors of their calamities, whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. Descending, as the French retired, from their 
mountain hiding-places, they hung upon their rear and massacred 
every straggler whom they could pick off with their fowling- 
pieces, or who chanced to drop behind from sickness or fatigue. 
We found their bleeding bodies at every step of our advance; life 
was in some cases scarcely extinct. They were stripped naked, 
and a few pine-branches were sometimes cast over them. We 
frequently noticed their faces turned towards the road their 
comrades had taken. It was, I think, towards the end of the 
second day’s march (March 7), as we were moving from Thomar 
towards Ceros,! after winding up the toilsome ascent of one ot 
the stony ramifications of the Sierra d’Estrella, in the midst 
of a hail storm, that we first came in sight of the enemy’s 
columns, moving on the brow of the opposite mountain. We 
halted for a moment to close up our files, and commenced our 
descent towards an open heath in the valley, where their rear 
guard of cavalry was drawn up to receive us. We threw out 
our line of skirmishers as we moved forward, and the firing 
commenced. One of our squadrons charged, and cut down 
a few French dragoons, but the force opposed to us was too 
strong for us to make a serious impression. The enemy went 
off, leaving us a few prisoners and horses, and we took up our 
quarters for the night in a ruined village. 


The French Army had retired from Santarem in three Divi- 
sions, by the roads of Pombal, Anciao and Espinhal. Our 
brigade had followed on the latter, but moved again to its left 
in consequence of Masséna having concentrated his force on the 
gth inst., before Pombal. He had, however, no intention of 
giving battle, but after sustaining an attack of the light troops 
and some cavalry, under Major-General Pack, retired in the 
night, leaving Pombal in flames. On the 12th his rearguard 
was again seen occupying a strong position of heights betwixt 
Redinha and Pombal. Again we looked for battle. Our main 
body deploved on an open heath in two lines, covered by 





1A small village on the Thomar-Espinhal road. 
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cavalry, and the whole were moving forward in support of the 
Light Division, which had commenced the attack, when the 
enemy again retired, and soon after heavy clouds of smoke 
bursting from the town of Redinha, informed us they had con- 
tinued their retreat towards Condeixa. Everyone could now 
perceive the principle upon which their movements were regu- 
lated. With a strong rearguard of infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, they took up positions too strong to be attacked in front 
without manifest disadvantage. It was, therefore, necessary 
to turn them by the circuitous march of columns towards their 
flanks and rear; an operation which necessarily took up time, 
and enabled them again to commence an unembarrassed retreat. 
The celerity, however, with which our movements were executed 
not infrequently deranged their calculations, as was the case at 
Condeixa, when their position was turned by Major-General 
Picton, and they were forced from the Coimbra Road towards 
Miranda de Corvo on the E¢a river. We passed through Con- 
deixa after the action. It had been one of the principal seats of 
nobility and fashion in Portugal, but its. stately mansions now 
scarcely yielded shelter to the wearied soldiery, who carelessly 
threw their knapsacks on the marble pavements and lighted their 
fires against the painted walls of the saloons. 


On the 14th and 15th M&rch the enemy’s positions at 
Casal Novo and Miranda de Corvo were successively turned and 
carried. Many were drowned in fording the Ceira. The Sierra 
de Moita, a branch of the Estrella ridge, on the right bank of the 
Alva, afforded them another vantage ground. The Alva, 
crossed by a narrow stone bridge, rushes rapidly betwixt the 
precipitous ridges of Moita and Murcella, the road over which 
from its rugged steepness and difficulty has acquired the name 
of the ‘‘ Pass of Murcella.’’ Here they once more put them- 
selves in position, destroyed the bridge of Murcella in their 
front, and sent foraging parties to scour the adjacent country ; 
but being turned by their left, they went off on the night of 
the 18th, and continued rapidly to retreat on Celorico. Our 
share of service during this advance was unimportant. The 
broken face of the country scarcely permitted the use of any 
other arm than light infantry. Our business was to plod on 
from daybreak to dark, and sometimes long after, in most un- 
enviable perplexity. In the lower and more cultivated districts 
the roads were rendered deep and miry by the incessant passage 
of horses, artillery, bullock cars, and carriages of various descrip- 
tions, numbers of which were abandoned as the retreat grew 
more hurried, and choked up the way with their broken wheels 
and fragments; in addition to which, every slough and muddy 
ravine or ford was thickened with putrefying carcases of horses, 
mules and asses, which had dropped or been slaughtered when 
unable to proceed. To escape these impediments we were 
perpetually obliged to break our line of march, by filing through 
the enclosures of loose stones, and so pick our way through 
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vineyards and cornfields, with very little either of speed or 
convenience. In this manner a few miles cost many hours, 
even when there was no enemy to impede us. 

Among the hills betwixt the Ceira and the Alva, we had 
perpetually to mount and descend by roads which more 
resembled the channels of mountain torrents than roads designed 
by human ingenuity. Here the face of the country grew wild 
and bare in the extreme. In every direction it was traversed 
by the branching ridges of the Sierra, whose summits, covered 
with snow, gleamed, and were lost at intervals, amid a sea of 
heavy clouds. Here and there its bare rocky slopes were 
marked with long, dark belts of pine wood, but on the bleakest 
steeps even the pine refused to vegetate, and a light, but graceful 
fringe of the white-flowering broom alone waved over masses 
of grey rock, which frequently rose like the giant altar of a 
Druidical temple. The small green lizard was the only living 
thing which seemed domesticated in these solitudes, and was 
often seen basking in the sun or darting his bright eyes, as if 
with curiosity, on our line of march. The glens and valleys by 
which these ridges were divided were generally cultivated, 
looking, as we descended on them, like green streamlets ser- 
penting round the mountain’s base. Here we commonly found 
an Aldea or group of smoke-grimed hovels, in which men 
and horses crammed themselves for the night; but we rarely 
met with a hamlet so obscure, or even a solitary peasant’s hut 
in the middle of its littke melon-patch and cornfield, which had 
not been pillaged, and for the most part destroyed by the 
enemy. Sometimes a whole village had not a habitable dwelling 
left. The peasantry began, indeed, slowly to return to their 
homes, sometimes with a little flock of goats or sheep which they 
had secured in the mountains, and which were now converted 
into lawful booty by our soldiers. Military logic is in such 
cases extremely compendious. The soldier holds all animals 
that run away to be “‘ ferw nature,’’ and takes them by the 
right of occupancy. Those which do not run away he also takes, 
of course! When a village was not to be met with sufficient to 
shelter us, a pine wood answered the purpose. Our horses, 
accustomed to remain in one another’s company, were easily 
kept together in troops near their riders, and stood saddled all 
night. After their nose bags were on, if we had been lucky 
enough to meet with a supply of Indian corn in the course of 
the day, the men began to look out for water and cut fuel, and 
in half an hour a hundred fires threw their ruddy light on 
‘‘umber’d groups’”’ busied either in cooking, repairing their 
arms, or jesting and squabbling over the events of the day. 
The most alarming inconvenience attending these bivouacs was 
the occasional failure of supplies, both public and private. Our 
provision baskets were exhausted by the constant drain upon 
them, and our slow speed, by frequently out-running that of the 
commissariat mules, reduced us sometimes to the uninteresting 
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alternative of mouldy biscuit or nothing. As often, however, 
as no such privations hung over us, and while our wine skins 
continued to keep their goodly plumpness, we lived merrily 
enough ‘‘ under the greenwood tree.’ Our limbs required no 
couch more luxurious than dry heather, fortunate when our 
encampment afforded so much. The stars were always still 
bright when the bugle roused us. Each man folded his cloak, 
replaced his wet blanket beneath his saddle, and shaking the 
heavy dew-drops from the draggled bear skins of his helmet, 
he fell into his place, and again we commenced the toils of the 
day. : 

This early rising was not, however, without its reward. 
They who live in a level country have no conception amid what 
visions of beauty the sun rises over mountain scenery. The 
mists which at day dawn were seen ascending from the blue 
smoking streams, gradually rolled themselves into clouds, and 
as they reflected the rising sunbeams, enveloped the mountain 
tops with a gorgeous drapery. Frequently as our lengthened 
file wound up from the yet twilight valley, the foremost horse- 
men of the column were seen by those below moving like the 
shadows of giants through its gauzy wreaths. When we had 
at length scaled some beetling ¢minence, and the full splendour 
of day flooded the whole landscape, we looked down over 
forests, rivers and barren heaths, intersected by cultivated 
valleys, in which the white walls of some convent or quinta 
brightly contrasted themselves with sombre olive groves. We 
had been thus marching over moor and mountain for fourteen 
days, when we fell upon the main road betwixt Celorico and 
Coimbra. Here it was my fortune to be stationed several days 
with a small detachment, for the purpose of taking charge of 
prisoners. My quarters were a solitary venta or post house, 
more respectable of its kind than its name, ‘‘ Venta de Porco,’’ 
**Pig’s Inn,’’ seemed to denote it, for its walls and roof were 
entire, and no very considerable injury done to the flooring. 
There was even something resembling a table, and a broken 
bench or two. It stood on the edge of a pine wood, at the en- 
trance of which lay the naked corpse of a French soldier, 
murdered by the peasantry. The day after my establishment 
here, when the enemy might be said .to be completely off, the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood began to return to their 
houses and produce their hidden treasures. Thus, a blacksmith 
came to my venta for his anvil and tools, which he drew from 
the roof; others brought out their crockery and linen. In 
consequence of the vigour with which our light troops had 
pushed on, the work of hostile devastation in this vicinity had 
been incomplete. The villages a little off the line of march had 
in many cases completely escaped. Our men frequently came 
up while the enemy were in the act of firing the quarters in 
which they had slept, and many were thus saved. The 
prospect of famine was, however, dreadful through the country. 
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Betwixt friends and foes scarcely a consumable article was 
left. 1, indeed, purchased a few starved sheep at half a dollar 
a head, but they were not bigger than cats. ‘‘ Ah, Senhor, los 
Franceses todo rompieron, destruyeron todo,’’ was everywhere 
the lamentable burthen of complaint. I must make a single 
exception, however, in the person of my host, who one day 
made me a visit with another Portuguese. He was a plump 
looking man, decently dressed, carried a fowling-piece in his 
hand, and seemed to think on the whole his house and himself 
had got well through the business. I offered him what refresh- 
ment I had, and some very bad wine; in return he produced a 
leathern bag from under his cloak, and offered me a draught of a 
very superior quality. It was evident he had not been com- 
fortless on his journey. 

My charge of prisoners was of a very trifling nature, half a 
dozen wretched objects were delivered over to me, who had 
neither strength nor inclination to escape; one of them died the 
next day. I had him buried: but the morning after, we found 
the body had been dug up by the peasantry, for the sake of 
the rags, swarming with vermin, with which it had been 
covered. I sent the other prisoners with a string of return 
mules to Coimbra, and my office was in danger of becoming a 
sinecure when I received orders to rejoin the regiment. 

I proceeded by way of Celorico, three days’ march to 
Guarda, the road, as usual, crowded with troops and choked 
with mire and dead cattle. Guarda is a fine specimen of a 
border city in feudal times, when strength and security were 
the first objects considered in choosing a spot to build on. 
The approach from the north is by a paved road, toilsomely 
winding up the side of the mountain, on the summit of which 
the massive walls and ruined towers look like the chroniclers of 
many an ancient emprise and deed of arms. One is surprised, 
after gaining the eminence, to find a considerable town, with a 
cathedral and several large churches, on a spot which seems 
fit only for eagles’ nests. As may be supposed, it is dreadfully 
cold and tempestuous, the very buildings seem to have put on 
a moss-grown, gloomy aspect, in unison with their situation. 
The cathedral is a dark, Gothic pile, full of heavy carved 
work. It had been used as a stable by the French, and our 
troops were now cleaning it. The town was occupied by Major- 
General Picton’s Division. I waited on him, as is usual, to 
enquire his orders; they were such as I was happy to execute, 
being to dine with him and take a bed in his quarters. They 
were the first dinner and bed I had met with during the advance, 
so I did my best both in eating and sleeping. The General’s 
sociable good humour rendered his hospitality still more agree- 
able, and now that his talents have been proved, and his praise 
on earth consummated, I feel pleasure in recalling the simple 
energy of his manner, which bespoke the resolute soldier, 
capable of grappling with Fortune for the wreath of Victory. 
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The French Army had abandoned the position of Guarda, 
without firing a shot, and it was then Lord Wellington is said 
to have declared his full assurance of their intention to quit 
Portugal. They nevertheless made a final attempt to hold their 
ground in the position of Sabugal, behind the rocky stream ot 
the Coa, but they were again turned and beaten back by the 
light division, with the loss of a howitzer, and on the 4th April 
they entered the Spanish frontier. The change which took place 
in the behaviour of the French soldiery, immediately on their 
entering Spain, removed every doubt as to whether their pre- 
vious cruelties were to be considered as part of a concerted 
system of devastation, or as the licentious acts of a disorganized 
army no longer controllable by its officers. They now not only: 
refrained from plunder, but paid liberally for whatever they 
required. This distinction cannot be accounted for on the 
ground of national animosity. They had been injured neither 
by Spaniards nor Portuguese. They had made war on both on 
the same provocation, that of resistance to the will of the 
Emperor. The national opposition had been greatest in Spain, 
yet the weight of revenge fell heaviest on Portugal. It is 
evident that policy, not sentiment, marked the difference in 
their treatment of the two nations. 

f 


(To be continued.) 

















CONCERNING THE AIMS OF GERMAN 
COLONIAL POLICY. 


By PRroressor Hans DELBRUCK, in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher (March, 1912). 


Translated by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B., and 
published by permission. 


IN their most recently-uttered remarks on Anglo-German rela- 
tions and the purport of the journey of Lord Haldane, the 
Secretary of State for War, British Ministers have offered 
suggestions that the present breach, so painfully felt on either 
side, should be bridged by means of a systematic limitation 
of spheres of influence, and of existing and future possessions. 
These suggestions can only be understood as implying that a 
rearrangement of existing colonial possessions is under con- 
sideration, and that those territories also must be considered 
which, at the present moment, are neither English nor German. 
There is at present, however, nothing to show what particular 
portions of the world’s surface the British diplomatists have in 
their minds. Is it believed in London that the troubles in 
China will not tend to a consolidation or rejuvenation of the 
Chinese Empire, but rather that they will, or at least may, 
lead to a partition in which we are to share? Or is it in Africa, 
where it is to be assumed that a bargain has long been struck, in 
readiness for the moment when the Portuguese will no longer 
be able to remain masters of their vast possessions? I know 
nothing about such matters; but when they are in the air it 
seems to me seasonable that German public opinion should 
seek to be clearly informed as to the goal for which we are 
aiming. We need not trouble ourselves with petty matters. 
For such no Minister would make so special a journey to what 
might almost be described as the enemy’s capital. But while 
I acclaim it with the utmost satisfaction, and hope that the 
negotiations thus commenced may attain their object of closing 
the breach once again between Germany and England, there 
must also be something great and important in the work which 
is being done and which must be carried through. I do not 
propose to draw up a programme, but merely to open a discus- 
sion on the various possibilities which may present themselves 
in the event of any real settlement being come to. 

The point of view from which colonial policy tends 
primarily to be regarded is the commercial; markets, crops, 
investment of capital, the profits of undeveloped natural wealth. 
An appreciable number of German people must have the oppor- 
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tunity offered them of gaining a livelihood in the colonies, 
while their well-being will influence for good the wealth of 
the whole nation, and indirectly benefit the mass of the people 
by the provision of markets and work. This is all very true, 
but the essence of colonial policy is not thereby exhausted, and 
even the most important point of all is not touched, since all 
these purely commercial advantages can be enjoyed in the 
colonies of foreign nations, so long as these maintain the 
principle of ‘‘the open door.’’ Instead, therefore, of seeking 
to acquire colonies of our own, we might make it the object 
of our policy to secure the maintenance of the open door in 
colonies all the world over. Many a colonial politician has 
reckoned up the outlay on colonies to be far greater than the 
gain to be drawn from them; in which case one could do 
nothing better than to leave to other nations the burden of 
opening up and administering colonies, while we ourselves 
merely make use of them for purposes of trade and commerce. 
I will not pause here to repeat the old statement that such a 
calculation has many flaws; the all-important point is that 
colonial policy must be dictated not merely by commercial but 
rather by national interests. 


Towards the end of the yeay 1893, the English historian, 
Hartpole Lecky, gave a lecture on the subject of ‘‘ England 
and her Colonies,’’ which appeared to us of such importance 
that we published a translation of it by I. Imelmann, in the 
number of this Journal, dated February, 1894. Lecky pointed 
out that in England the Free Trade School, represented by 
such distinguished leaders as Cobden and Mill, had taught 
that the cost of the colonies in pounds, shillings and pence, 
was far more than they brought in, and that England could 
hardly do better than to get rid of all her colonies, as quickly 
as possible, in all parts of the world, whether in India, Australia, 
Africa, or Canada. But the sound good-sense of the English 
people, despite the fact that they had accepted the principles 
of the Free Trade School, did not for one moment permit 
them to be led astray by such false doctrines, and they not only 
insisted upon maintaining the place of the mother country at 
the head of 56 more or less self-governing dominions, but, 
as we all know, she expanded still further at the cost of mighty 
wars. Why? Lecky describes the size and splendour of the 
British World Empire, the expansion which English ways, 
speech, character, principle, has gained all the world over by 
means of British colonial policy, and closed his lecture with 
these great words :— 

‘* What the future position of these islands may be in the 
commonwealth of nations, no mortal man can predict. As 
history only too clearly tells us, nations have their periods of 
decadence and their times of growth. Conditions of world- 
power have become displaced, other rules and influences—very 
different to those which made England what she is—have come 
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to the front, and clouds, neither few nor light, appear on the 
horizon. Whatever fate may befall these islands, this we may 
at least prophesy, that no upheaval of mortal affairs can destroy 
the influence on the future of the English language or of the 
British race. Whatever misfortunes, whatever disturbances, 
Fate may have in store for us, they cannot rob England of the 
fame of having created this mighty Empire.’’ 


‘* Not Heaven itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.” 


What has concerned and concerns England, concerns us 
too. The aim of our colonial policy is not merely the extension 
of German trade and commerce over the world, for trade and 
commerce are only the means for the extension and the strength- 
ening of the German nation. ‘That trade follows the flag is not 
always right, says Lecky, but the heart always follows the flag. 


The colonies we have up to now possessed give us only 
a very small prospect of ever aiming at such a goal; their com- 
mercial value is not very high, and their value as a national 
asset is even lower. The first proviso for a colony which 
aspires to be an assistance to Germany, is the absolute 
supremacy in it of the German language. ‘The German colonies 
are, as a rule, no more than mere enclosures, set in the midst 
of the huge compact mass of British possessions. Whoever, 
therefore, speaks German is in Africa in much the same position 
as one who in Europe speaks Danish or Magyar, and a 
German, even often in our own colonies, finds himself obliged 
to learn English. This state of things constitutes a certain 
danger for our nation. The language exerts an influence upon 
modes of thought, customs and requirements. The most 
successful form of colonization is the peasant colony, which 
provides so compact a little nation that such dangers are not 
forthcoming, and the colony itself feels as though it were a 
fragment of the mother country. We cannot count upon such 
a peasant colonization, for the simple reason that we no longer 
possess any peasant surplus. The whole tale of our oversea 
emigration has long since fallen to 20,000-30,000 per annum, 
while we annually employ in Germany upwards of a million 
of foreign workmen—Russians, Poles, Ruthenians, Italians and 
Scandinavians. Germany is no emigratory land, but rather a 
country to which others immigrate. The peasants and agricul- 
tural labourers who might colonize, are most urgently required 
at home, and we cannot permit them to go oversea. ‘Those who 
should fill our colonies and stamp their impression upon them, 
are the higher classes, the thousands of the upper and middle 
class which our educational system produces, and for whom 
we in the fatherland have no satisfactory employment. Men 
about thirty years of age, who are in the flower of their manhood 
and have acquired all the necessary knowledge and skill for 
the fulfilment of a great sphere of utility, sit about idle or are 
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only casually employed in Germany, and wait for a job with 
a poverty-stricken air. These we should send abroad as 
engineers, merchants, planters, doctors, overseers, officers and 
officials, in order that they might rule the great masses of the 
lower peoples, as the English do the natives of India. It is, 
however, not enough to distribute these men of a higher class 
just here and there in a few large or small districts, since a 
really permanent and secure national gain is the result only of 
the acquirement of a large, self-contained territory, which the 
different districts help to expand, while they themselves are 
by it protected and held together. A really large, self-contained 
territory, uniformly administered, acquires a certain political 
consistence ; the uniform customs-district creates ties and inter- 
ests which not only promote prosperity, but which are not easily 
destroyed. Cities with a large white population and _ their 
parochial concerns need a very vast Hinterland. But such a 
colonial empire will be capable of closely attaching itself 
to the mother country, when at least certain portions of the 
territory are so constituted that not merely a fluctuating, but a 
firmly-founded, German race can control the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants and continue there to flourish. 


On such a broad, territorial foundation it ought to be 
possible to develop a sentiment agmong the German planters and 
business men of the upper class, which might well be described 
as a German-African national pride. Mere colonial enclaves 
can never produce anything of this kind; they may possess or 
develop a greater or a lesser commercial value, but never a 
national future. For this a really vast and self-contained terri- 
tory is required. For this reason among others I was always 
opposed to the acquirement of a new German enclave in 
Southern Marocco, and preferred the expansion of the 
Cameroons to that of the Congo. 

A territory must now be searched for which will afford 
space not only for the colonization and activities of our dispos- 
able manhood, but which itself contains room enough wherein 
a permanently established German race can maintain itself by 
its Own powers. 

There are in Africa two great spheres in regard to which 
it is still doubtful whether they have been actually disposed of 
or not; these are the Portuguese possessions already mentioned, 
and the Belgian Congo. Opinions differ greatly whether these 
two small States are capable of making their positions good, 
and I do not venture to offer any views on the matter. In 
England men regard the Belgian Congo with a very hostile 
glance, asserting that the Belgians govern after methods which 
are not in accordance with European custom, and in defiance 
of the rules of humanity, and that it should be the duty of 
civilized nations to put an end to what is no less than a disgrace. 
Further, England has not yet recognized the transfer to the 
Belgian State of the Congo Territory from the private property 
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of King Leopold II. as politically binding, and would probably 
be ready enough actively to intervene as soon as we and France 
came to an understanding in the matter. 

An European Conference has already by a resolution come 
to the opinion that the rule of Belgium in Central Africa may 
one day cease, and that in the event of any change the right 
of purchase has been ceded to France. But none the less, inter- 
vention in the form of anything like division of territory would 
be a ticklish matter. It seems true enough that the Belgians 
deserve blame for many evil doings, but intervention or dis- 
possession on the ground of such charges would in theory be 
hazardous, and in practice difficult to carry through. Certainly 
under no circumstances could we take the initiative in such a 
matter. But were a crisis actually to arise without any seeking 
of ours, here would we find one of those territories to which 
Englishmen would probably be ready to relegate us, France 
waiving her right of purchase. 

Rather different from the case of the Belgian Congo State 
is that of the Portuguese possessions. Here, unquestionably, 
the Portuguese have neither the commercial nor the mental 
energy to develop the territories remaining to them from the 
days of their greatness, as the international commerce of to-day 
requires. Here are natural resources lying fallow, as to which 
one is morally justified in demanding that they should be 
developed for the good of the world in general; and although 
force must not be here employed, it is still by no means im- 
probable that the Portuguese Republic might be ready to resign 
her sovereign rights for an adequate monetary equivalent. The 
Anglo-German Agreement has presumably laid down that, in 
the event of any division, the East African territories, Mozam- 
bique and Lorenzo Marques should fall to England, the West 
African, Angola with the estuary of the Congo and Kabinda, 
to us. 

The claim might now perhaps be put forward that, should 
England and Russia divide Persia between them, and thus 
extend their dominions, the balance might be redressed by 
England relinquishing any future claim on Portuguese East 
Africa in our favour, so that we may then extend our own 
East Africa. But I raise the point only to set it aside. Cer- 
tainly the disturbances in Persia seem to offer us certain com- 
pensation rights, but as it is our East African possessions are 
already so inconveniently placed in regard to the English, that 
it would be hopeless to demand any expansion in this direction. 
The ground plan of any agreement in Africa must be Mozam- 
bique and Lorenzo Marques with Delagoa Bay to England, 
Angola with Kabinda to us; at the most the English might 
give us Zanzibar. 

Let us take it that this case may shortly present itself, or 
even both cases, that the Portuguese possessions as well as the 
Congo State come to be divided, and we have then the possi- 
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kulity of a self-contained German Colonial Empire, that is to 
say, should we succeed also in acquiring the remainder of the 
French Congo lying between the Cameroons and the mouth ot 
the Congo. 


We are justified in accepting this rearrangement as a fairly 
certain element in our views of the future. The boundary, as 
defined in the recently ratified Congo Agreement, is so absurd 
that even the diplomatists who arranged it look upon it as no 
more than a provisional one. Public opinion in Germany, 
disgusted with the result of the whole diplomatic campaign, 
detected here a mistake; I myself saw from the outset an advan- 
tage. It is impossible to get all one wants at once. By the 
creation of the present Congo boundary, the need for its revision 
at an early date was also created, 1t.e., future acquirement by 
Germany of the whole of the French Congo. 


This French Congo is certainly not of any particular value ; 
it is even distasteful to the German people by reason of the 
agitation of last autumn. But the geographical union would be 
of such importance that we ought to strive to bring it about. 
What have we to offer the French for it? In the negotiations 
of the year before last there was incidentally a talk of exchang- 
ing for it our colony of Togoland. Public opinion was greatly 
opposed to this, but when it is considered how extraordinarily 
low is the national value of a colony which, although com- 
mercially flourishing, cannot, being an enclave, expand any 
further, one cannot altogether refuse all idea of such an ex- 
change. The French Congo, possibly including also the right 
of purchase of the Belgian Congo, might be had for conces- 
sions in regard to our remaining rights in Maroeco and for 
Togoland. 


But even were the Congo State to continue to exist as such, 
a very vast, as well as a compact German-African Empire would 
be won by the amalgamation of the Cameroons, the French 
Congo, Angola and South West Africa. Such an Empire 
would possess the advantage of not being too far distant from 
Germany, while in the Upper Cameroons and in Southern 
Angola there are places where German merchants, agents, 
planters and officials not only actually live, but where a German 
race can establish itself in the soil. Here there is a good 
climate and sufficient water for intensive agriculture; the intro- 
duction of enough capital and industry would permit its develop- 
ment into a white-man’s colony, which would very soon connect 
itself southwards with our present ‘‘ South-West ”’ and its inten- 
sive husbandry, and in the north with the tropical plantation 
colonies and the aboriginal agricultural methods under European 
control. This Empire would become very much larger and 
more compact with the addition of the Belgian Congo—with the 
exception of the south-easterly portion, Katanga, to which 
England would probably lay claim. By the acquirement of 
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THE RE-ARRANGEMENT OF THE GERMAN AND FRENCH 
FRONTIERS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


{Reprinted from JourNAL of Decemter, 1911. 
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these territories our East and West African possessions would 
be linked together; we should rule from ocean to ocean and 
would govern a huge Central African Empire. 

What prospect have we of any such development, even if 
no more than a gradual one? Although by acquiring Mozam- 
bique, Lorenzo Marques, Delagoa Bay and Katanga England 
would obtain a very large and advantageous extension of her 
dominions, while there is also the prospect of similar expan- 
sion in Persia; still our position from sea to sea would be for 
England so uncomfortable an innovation, that she would prob- 
ably rather renounce all her own advantages than work with us 
for such an end. It cannot be doubted that, since the fear of 
almost certain war during last summer, England is honestly 
ready to accord us a large and good place in the sun, but her 
own one great object is the establishment of a communication 
from Egypt to the Cape. Will she be inclined herself to 
strangle this plan in order to assist us to found a German 
dominion right across Africa? This at any rate from my point 
of view would be the strongest proof imaginable that Engiand 
recognized us as having equal colonial rights with herself. 

Do the English perhaps imagine that we might be inclined 
to sell them Samoa? It is of np great practical value for us, 
but it is for England. Or are they thinking of an exchange 
in Africa itself ? 

But the one thing that chiefly stands in the way of their 
plans for the future, is our German East Africa. 


We have already raised the consideration that Togoland 
might have to be given up in order that our western possessions 
might be geographically rounded off; but supposing Germany 
were to retain Togoland and relinquish East Africa in its place ? 
England still possesses many places in West Africa which 
would admirably ‘‘ round off ’’ the German belongings in those 
parts, and which could be offered in exchange for East Africa. 
On the West African coast England holds the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast (Ashanti), and Northern and Southern 
Nigeria—the valley of the Niger and Benue and the town of 
Lagos. Were England to resign all these possessions, France 


could then acquire from her the Gambia, Sierra Leone and the’ 


Gold Coast, thus expanding and rounding her North West 
African Dominion in a most advantageous manner, handing 
over for these to Germany Dahomey (between Togoland and 
Nigeria) as well as the Congo and the right of purchase of the 
Belgian Congo; Germany would obtain Nigeria and would thus 
come into possession of an African Empire, stretching uninter- 
ruptedly to Cape Colony in the south and to the Gold Coast 
in the north. The population of Nigeria is computed at not 
less than 15 million souls; the territory suggested to be handed 
over to France at four and a half millions; German East Africa 
kas no more than ten millions. England would thus give up 
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more than she would receive in return, but she would gain 
the uninterrupted stretch of her East African Dominion from 
Cairo to the Cape. 

Could Germany accept this as a basis for negotiation, if 
the adherence of Lord Haldane to such propositions could be 
secured? Is it not our duty to declare beforehand that such 
is unacceptable so far as we are concerned ? 

The material gain would be considerable. Nigeria is much 
larger and far more thickly populated than is German East 
Africa. We should retain Togoland, should obtain Dahomey, 
and so join Togoland on to the Cameroons. While it is a 
matter of doubt whether the French would regard Togoland as 
an equivalent for their Congo, the three possessions given up 
by England should make this good, and permit us to acquire 
the whole huge Hinterland up to the 14th degree of latitude, 
and by means of rearrangements in Marocco to indemnify Spain 
for giving up Fernando Po and Rio Muni. But in the event 
of the French still not finding this satisfactory, England could 
vet give up something in some other portion of the world. 
East Africa is very disadvantageously placed for a German 
colony; the voyage thither by way of the Mediterranean and 
the Suez Canal lasts five weeks, to Nigeria only a fortnight. 
It would take too long, and I do not feel myself qualified, to 
enter upon a comparison of the internal advantages of the two 
countries, of which the one lies just so much to the north of 
the equator as the other lies to the south of it; the main question 
is this—is it morally possible for us to acquiesce in an exchange, 
in a giving away of a territory which is already colonized by 
a fairly large number of Germans, something like two thousand ? 
It would be difficult enough in the case of Togoland, but can 
it be considered in the case of East Africa, which is eleven 
times as large, and where not only are there a large number ot 
German men of business, but a few hundred farmers and 
planters, and where no small amount of German blood has been 
shed in the hoisting over it of the German flag ? 

We are again, and from another side, confronted by the 
truth of the saying that it is not its commercial, but its national 
value, which determines the importance of a colony. Were 
they no more than large properties, one could always look upon 
an exchange as merely a commercial transaction. But all these 
countries contain cemeteries which are not to be lightly handed 
over. In every village church in England are to be found 
memorial tablets to the sons of the leading families in the land, 
who have given their lives for that Greater Britain all the 
world over; and so for the French too it would be very difficult 
to give up the Congo—not so much on account of the com- 
mercial value of the country, which is after all nothing very 
great, but by reason of the French blood which has there been 
shed and has left something of Fame behind it. 
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I would leave it to each of my readers to form his 
own opinion and decide for himself. It is not even known 
whether the English are making such an offer, or whether 
changes are not making themselves felt in the international 
situation which may render any decision unnecessary, or which 
may produce altogether different conditions. I would only 
insist upon the following points :— 

First, that national and not commercial interests must decide 
the question, not that commercial interests should be separated 
from national, but that they should be subordinate as the means 
is to the end. 


Secondly, that the aim of our colonial aspirations must be 
a vast, compact territory, wherein the German spirit can rule 
by its own strength. 

Thirdly, that should it only be possible to obtain such a 
territory by exchange, then it is desirable to bring the matter 
speedily to settlement, since the longer it is delayed the more 
difficult it becomes to give up a territory which has once been 
colonized by Germans. 

Fourthly, that we should not hesitate about the amount ot 
the purchase money, if the first and greatest of acquisitions— 
Portuguese Angola—is in the matket. 

Fifthly, that the striking of a colonial balance between 
Germany and England would in large measure ensure the 
peace of the world for a long time to come, and that consequently 
such a consummation should ‘be striven for by putting forth 
all energy and every honest endeavour. 











LETTERS TO GEORGE III. FROM 
LIEUT.-GENERAL VISCOUNT TOWNSHEND. 


Contributed by CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S. 
(Editor of English Army Lists, 1661-1714.) 


THE two letters given below were found by the contributor in 
a parcel of ‘‘ Townshend Papers,’’ lately sold at Sotheby’s 
Auction Rooms. They are drafts of letters probably written, 
and signed, by Viscount Townshend, who was at that time 
Master-General of the Ordnance. 

George Townshend, 4th Viscount, was born in February, 
1724. George |. was one of his sponsors. After leaving the 
University he travelled on the Continent. According to 
Horace Walpole, young Townshend was offered, when at the 
Hague, in January, 1745, the Colonelcy of a regiment in the 
States’ Service, ‘‘ with the power of naming all his officers.” 
As a commission for a troop in Cope’s Dragoons (7th) was then 
awaiting him, in England, Townshend declined the Dutch 
offer. Being eager for active service, he joined the Duke ot 
Cumberland’s army, three months later, as a volunteer ; but was 
just too late for Fontenoy. He served under Cumberland at 
Culloden, and was A.p.c. to the Duke at the sanguinary battle 
of Lauffelt in 1747. The next year he was appointed Captain 
and Lieut.-Colonel 1st Foot Guards. Being a caricaturist of 
ro mean order, and a political cartoonist into the bargain, 
Townshend made many enemies by exercising these dangerous 
talents. Having deeply offended the Duke of Cumberland, 
George Townshend threw up his commission in 1750 and 
devoted his energy to politics. In this sphere of Parliamentary 
work he introduced ‘‘ The Militia Bill,’’ which became law in 
1757. When the Duke of Cumberland resigned all his military 
appointments, in 1757, Townshend was appointed A.D.c. to 
George II., with rank of Colonel, dated 6th May, 1758. 
Through Pitt’s powerful interest he was sent to Canada as a 
Brigadier-General under Wolfe. Townshend’s luck still 
followed him; he succeeded to the command of the troops when 
Wolfe fell. Shortly afterwards Quebec was surrendered to him. 
General Townshend had always thirsted for the command of an 
army. Eight days after Wolfe’s death Townshend wrote to his 
wife (the Baroness Ferrars): ‘‘ The command of an army is 
as disagreeable as any other. Men are as mean here as in any 
other profession.”’ 

In 1761, Townshend was promoted Major-General, and 
two vears later appointed Lieut.-General of the Ordnance. His 
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energy in this post is exemplified by a MS. still in existence, 
vis., *‘Ordnance Minutes from January to June, 1764’’ (300 
pages half bound, folio, kept by Lieut.-General George 
Townshend). In 1764 the General succeeded his father as 4th 
Viscount, and was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
767. He held this post for five years. As Viceroy, Lord 
Townshend was a failure; but as Master-General of the Ord- 
nance (1772-1782) he was an undoubted success. Colonel of 
the 2nd D.G. 1773. In 1787, Townshend was created a 
Marquess ; Field-Marshal, 1796; Governor of Jersey same year. 
This veteran showed his fighting spirit during the last vears of 
his life by the great energy he display ed organizing local forces 
against projected invasions by Napoleon. He died 14th 
September, 1807. 
London, May 2oth, 1778. 

SiR, 

In obedience to Your Majesty’s Commands to me at 
Woolwich to propose to you something upon ve State of Your 
Regt. of Artillery, I beg leave to mention the comparative 
View drawn by Mr. Moss, of the Rank and Service of the 
Capt. of the Line with those of Artillery, I submitted a Proposi- 
tion for forming the Invalids into a Battalion and replacing 
them by 2 Additional Companids of Artillery. This I humbly 
apprehend might supply Your Majesty’s Garrisons and 
Batteries upon the Coast, at the same time that it increased the 
effective force for the field and would also in some Measure 
have put the Officers of Artillery upon the same footing in point 
of Rank with the Officers of the Line. Should Your Majesty 
not be pleased to adopt this Plan I can suggest no other means 
than augmenting the Private Men of each Company—which 
may begin by the Battalions at home. In this case | would 
humbly submit to Your Majesty whether the old and worn out 
officers might not be indulged with leave to retire upon their 
Pay until Vacancies in the Invalid Companies will admit of 
their being appointed to them. 


I am with the most profound Respect, 
Your Majesties 
Most dutiful subject 


TOWNSHEND. 
[Endorsed :] Copy of a Representation to His Majesty relative to 
augmenting the Artillery 20 May, 1778. Entd. 


London, 20 May, 1778. 
SIR, 
I beg Leave to lay before Your Majesty the Report of the 
General Officers appointed to examine the state of the Brass 
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Ordnance, as far as they have gone; from which will appear 
the deceptious state in which it has remained for years past and 
the great utility of General Desaguliers’s most accurate and 
valuable Instrument, and, indeed, | ought to acknowledge on 
this, and every occasion, the obligations | am under to him for 
his information and assistance. 

As your Majesty has been graciously pleas’d to patronize 
my Endeavors, to place these interesting Branches of Your 
Service on a proper footing, by Your presence and enquiries, 
and having receiv’d Your Royal Commands that Your Founder 
should recast all the unserviceable metals as expeditiously as 
possible, I shall presume to say no more on this subject, but 
humbly request of Your Majesty to peruse the inclosed Papers, 
relative to the present state of Your Iron Ordnance, which I 
fear wants as much Encouragement and Regulation, as the 
Brass, it would be presumptuous in me to say of what impor- 
tance this is to the Royal Navy as well as Your Majesty’s 
Fortresses. 

The great sums which may be saved by substituting on 
proper occasions Iron instead of Brass Battering Trains, is 
another material consideration, the difference of Expence 
between Brass and Iron Guns being I believe nearly as 
follows :— 

40 Brass 24-Poundrs weigh 102 tons; value, £14,280. 

40 Iron 24-Poundrs weigh 96 tons; value, £1,920. 

Difference of weight, 6 tons; difference of value, 
£12,360. 

10 Brass 12-Poundrs weigh 14 tons 1 cwt.; value, 
41,967. 

10 Iron 12-Poundrs weigh 12 tons; value, £240. 

Difference of weight, 2 tons, 1 cwt.; difference of 
value, £1,727. 

The dangerous defects of many Iron Guns of Your 
Majesty’s Navy (exclusive of the Carron) and the insufficiency 
of the present Ordnance Proof to ascertain their goodness, has 
obliged me to order all the old Guns returned from Ships to 
be proved again, and afterwards pass the water proof by the 
Piston.! If the Works proposed, or the Salary of the Projector 
should be objected to, the great number of Carron Guns which 
have laid so long in the Warren will more than provide for it. 


Broken or refused Guns commonly sell from £4 to £4 Ios. 
pr ton, the American Market being at present shut for Pig 
Iron, these Guns will now sell for £7 or upwards pr ton if 
exposd to sale, and have laid a dead loss to the Publick with 
their interest for some time past. They can never be applied 





1These circumstances, as well as the extreme incorrect Boring the 
Iron Guns seem to require better regulations. 
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as Guns without infinite danger and destruction to whoever uses 
them. If the Carron Company were to replace them, as they 
have offered, the same suspicion would attend the new ones, the 
best way would have been to have sold them to Your Majesty’s 
Contractors or to have exchanged them for Shot with the 
Carron Company of whom great quantities are purchased. 


The inhumanity of selling such Guns by Government to 
be employd on any service, seems to be very great; if Your 
Majesty should approve of their being applied to the expence 
of these Works, their Trunnions might be knock’d off, and the 
Guns sold at an advantageous price for old Iron. 


As to Mr. Mackenzie’s Character, I have taken some pains 
to enquire into it—The Carron Company (whose foundery he 
once superintended and declined continuing) will speak highly 
of his ingenuity and have no complaint against him; Genl. 
Desaguliers whose zeal likewise on this occasion, secured his 
service, has made much enquiry about him and hears his 
Abilities highly commended—Mr. Mackenzie places his whole 
claim to the Contract or Salary upon the performance of what 
he professes. If Your Majesty should approve of the Plans 
being carried into execution, the Guns will be bored or not at 
Woolwich as Your Majesty pleases, under the inspection of 
General Desaguliers. 


Should Your Majesty please to refer this plan to Your 
Board of Ordnance for their opinion ;—It seems to require an 
immediate determination, as Mr. Mackenzie’s design may be 
frustrated by other persons pre-engaging the Iron Mines which 
he has at present in view. 

I am, 
with the utmost Duty 
and 
most profound Respect, 
Your Majesty’s 
faithful Servant, 
TOW NSHEND. 

[Endorsed :] Copy of a representation to His Majesty relative to an 
Iron Foundery, etc. 20 May, 1778. Entd. 























THE DEVELOPMENT OF SAILING SHIP 
TACTICS COMPARED TO THAT OF STEAM 
TACTICS, WITH A GLANCE INTO THE 
FUTURE. 


By KORVETTEN-KAPITAN EmIL WILDE, of the Austro- 
Hungarian Navy. 


Translated from the (Austrian) Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des 
Seewesens, No. VIII. of 1911, and published by permission. 


(Continued from September JOURNAL, page 1263.) 
THIRD PERIOD. 


(A) Sailing Ships. 


IT now only remains to bring to light the development of sailing 
ship tactics in. the third and last period, which is the most 
important and interesting, not only because of the scope and 
extent of the naval operations, but also because in this period, 
the principle of concentration of strength found its most perfect 
expression in the breaking and splitting up of the enemy’s 
line. Those who prepared the way for this period were old 
men, men who had become grey in many battles; Rodney was 
62 and Howe 68 when they fought their famous battles of 
Martinique and the ‘‘ 1st of June.’’ In the early days of their 
calling they had gone through the hard but eminently practical 
school of war. They had learnt coolness and presence of 
mind to the accompaniment of thunder of cannon, cracking 
of masts, and groans of the wounded; their strength of judg- 
ment and alertness were exercised, their nerves steeled. They 
had been forced to realize with sorrow and bitterness, how, in 
spite of bravery and fine seamanship, the tactical rules followed 
by their fleets had never gained them a decisive victory, owing 
to the evasive manceuvres of the enemy; scarcely ever was a 
ship captured. They had pondered on the causes of these 
desperate but fruitless battles, and sought to find ways and 
means of foiling, by fresh methods of attack, the counter- 
manoeuvre by which the enemy evaded their endeavours at 
concentration (doubling of the line). They were assisted in 
their search, in later years, by Clerk and other tacticians. 


When, therefore, they were called to responsible posts, 
their keen understanding had penetrated to -the root of the 
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evil, vis., the timid adherence to the close line. They followed 
out once more the tactics of De Ruyter (abandonment of their 
own line in order to break up and destroy the hostile line). 
Hence came the certainty of victory which made Rodney boast, 
when he was living in France betore the war, that, if circum- 
stances ever allowed him to return to England (he could not 
leave France on account of his debts), he would soon be finished 
with the French fleet ; to similar grounds we may trace Nelson’s 
feverish haste to come to close quarters with the enemy. 

In his work on tactics (1782), Clerk for the first time 
advanced the theory of breaking through the line both from 
windward as well as from leeward. He sought by examples 
from history, and by theoretical discussions, to lay bare the 
faults of the tactical methods then employed and the advantages 
of his new system; in this he found considerable support among 
his contemporaries. Howe and Nelson appear to have studied 
his writings, since the battles conducted by them were fought 
after his ideas, and the magnificent victories obtained prove 
the correctness of his system. How far he had advanced and 
how scientifically he had treated his subject is shown by the 
general principles which he lays down, and which could well 
find a place in our present-day works on tactics. He writes :— 

First PrincipLeE.—When an admiral so disposes his fleet that no part 
of his fleet can be attacked without the remainder of his forces being able 
to come to its assistance, then he has not only provided against a defeat, 
he has also taken the first step towards victory. 


SECOND PrinciPpLE.—When an admiral attacks separate portions of the 
enemy in force in such a way, that the portions attacked cannot be sup- 
ported, then he has not only taken the first step towards victory, but 
also secured his retreat, should the latter be necessary. 


To Rodney, of all fleet commanders, belongs the honour 
of having been the first to break with the old tactical traditions, 
and although in his first battle at Martinique the carrying 
through of his new method was foiled by the skilful manoeuvre 
of De Guichen and the incapacity of his own captains, who 
still held too much to the old school, he nevertheless showed 
the new method of effecting a concentration of force by his . 
manoeuvre of breaking through the line, a manoeuvre against 
which the counter-move had then not been discovered. In 
order to demonstrate the effect of these tactics, a short descrip- 
tion of this epoch-making battle is given below :— 


On the morning of the 12th April, 1782, there was a light 
easterly wind; both fleets lay on opposite tacks, closed hauled, 
the French on the port, and the English on the starboard tack. 
each trying to gain the weather position. The French, com- 
manded by De Grasse, were the first to reach the crossing point 
of the two converging lines, and therefore gained the weather 
position. Rodney ordered his leading ship, the ‘‘ Marl- 
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borough,’’ which met the French line somewhere between the 
sixth and tenth ship, to fall off, as it was not intended to break 
through the line. De Grasse also ordered his van to keep away, 
in order to keep within range, as a continuation of the course 
close hauled to the wind would have led them away from the 
English line. Thus to all appearance the outcome of the action 
would have been an artillery fight on opposite courses, similar 
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to the battle of Ushant, when an event occurred which was of 
the greatest importance for the development of naval tactics. 


At 8.55 a.m. the wind suddenly veered from east to south- 
south-east, so that all French ships which had not already borne 
away, were taken aback; the wind became more favourable for 
the English. At this moment Rodney was abreast the eleventh 
French ship from the rear, and, on the advice of his Chief ot 
Staff, Sir Charles Douglas, he resolved to luff up and break 
through the line. The next five ships followed him. The 
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sixth ship carried out the same manoeuvre and cut through the 
enemy’s line four ships away from the place where Rodney had 
broken through, followed by the whole of the rear. In this 
manner the French battle order was cut in two places, through 
which the English ships, two hundred yards apart in good 
station, slowly passed at a speed of one to two knots, firing 
well aimed broadsides at their opponents. By this manoeuvre 
a perfect concentration of force was brought about, owing to 
the centre and van being simultaneously broken through; the 
same result was attained as would happen nowadays if a com- 
mander succeeded in bringing his ships in the T position across 
the ends of one wing of a hostile line (Yalu). How damaging 
was this concentration of fire at the point of contact is proved 
by the fact that all French ships which were encountered at this 
point, the ‘‘Glorieux’’ at the first, and the ‘‘ César’’ and 
‘*Hector ’’ at the second, besides four others, were taken, includ- 
ing the great 100 gun ship ‘‘ Ville de Paris,’’ with an admiral 
on board. 

Although, as we see, Rodney owed the success of his 
manoeuvre entirely to a lucky chance, his merit is by no means 
small, not only because he had to bear the whole responsibility, 
but especially because he had long aimed at this method of 
attack, and had weighed and fdiscussed the advantages and 
disadvantages of the manoeuvre of breaking through the line, 
and had already tried to carry it out at the Martinique action; 
so that when the decisive moment arrived, he was well prepared 
for the advice given him by his subordinate, and his mind was 
quickly made up when he recognized that the position was 
favourable. And not he alone, but his divisional commanders 
and captains also were permeated with his new ideas, as is 
shown by the way in which two of them acted on their own 
initiative: for besides the sixth ship from him, his next ahead 
also broke through the enemy’s line. 

After this action, more confidence was felt in the tactics 
of breaking through the enemy’s line, and when war broke out 
afresh between Great Britain ait France in 1793, it had become 
the tactical system of the British. 

In the actions during the five days’ chase at the end of 
May, 1794, Howe constantly endeav oured to attack the French 
rear in superior force from to leeward. On the 29th May he 
endeavoured to break through in order to cut off some of the 
rear ships. All these attacks were met by the French Admiral, 
Villaret, by wearing in succession. As his opponent continu- 
ally fell away to leeward Howe at last gained the much- prized 
weather position, and having learnt Villaret’s method of 
evading his attack, he resolved, in order to keep a hold on the 
hostile van, to try a new method of breaking through the 
enemy’s line in place of the old method of breaking it at one 
point only. His endeavour was now (in the same way as in 
the Second Period) to bear away towards the enemy with his 
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ships in line abreast or quarter line, but not to luff up together 
to the same course as the enemy, but to break right through 
their line and to range up alongside to leeward, just as in 
De Ruyter’s manceuvre on the last day of the four days’ fight, 
when he broke through the English line with the object of 
joining up with Van Tromp to leeward. 

The object was to engage, and therefore to hold in check, 
the whole line, to concentrate fire at the points where the line 
was broken through by a raking fire on both sides, and to keep 
a firm hold on the enemy, so that they would not be in a 
position to break away to leeward. 

Here, again, the result of these tactics was a decisive action. 
The English captured seven out of twenty-six ships, in spite 
of the fact that the exhausted old Admiral (Howe was 68 years 
of age, and had spent the last five nights of chase on deck in 
an armchair) let several heavily damaged ships escape. 


That this method of breaking through the line carried 
with it several disadvantages is evident, since it required the 
same difficult manoeuvre of falling off before the wind, in order 
to close the enemy, as in the preceding period; the disadvan- 
tages of this have already been described. Again, for all the 
ships to break through the line was extremely difficult; as a 
matter of fact, only six of Howe’s twenty-five ships succeeded 
in getting to leeward of the hostile line. 


It was after these and many other instructive actions had 
taken place that Nelson was appointed to the command of 
the Mediterranean Fleet, in which post, during the Napoleonic 
wars, it fell to him to watch for and to destroy the Toulon 
Fleet. Twice it escaped him, twice it was destroyed (at Aboukir 
and Trafalgar), each time by the employment of the most 
perfect principles of warfare. In all those great military feats, 
which made him the greatest naval hero of his nation, he was, 
so to say, borne on the shoulders of his predecessors. Out of 
the ripe experiences of Rodney and of Hood, of Suffren, of 
Howe, and of Jervis—in whose times he had not only lived, 
but under some of whom he had also fought—his gifted mind 
was able to eliminate whatever in their methods of warfare was 
still defective, and to create a form of tactics, which, till then, 
had never been attained. 

The four plans of attack which he drew up in the spring 
and summer of 1805, bring out only one idea—that of over- 
powering one part of the enemy with superior force. When he 
is the weaker—as he was when he followed Villeneuve to the 
West Indies—his plan is to fall on the van with all his force 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and, relying on the confusion, to 
cause so much damage to the enemy, that they will be para- 
lyzed for a considerable time. When—as at Trafalgar—he is 
equal in strength to the enemy, the rear of the latter should be 
attacked in force, as being the part most difficult to support, 
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the remainder of his force being employed to hold off the 
enemy’s van. 


We now come to the battle of Trafalgar, the tactical master- 
piece of Nelson. A short description will be the best way of 
enabling us to understand the perfection of the tactics employed. 
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Original Plan of the Attack at Trafalgar, issued gth October, 1805. 


According to Nelson’s famous Memorandum of the gth 
October, 1805, he had disposed his ships—on the assumption 
that line of battle could not possibly be formed with such a 
large number of vessels—into two columns of 16 ships each, with 
a flying division composed of the eight lightest and fastest 74 
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gun ships. The latter was to form a sort of reserve, of which 
he would avail himself according to the development of the 
action. 


The dispositions of Nelson for an attack from to windward 
were as follows :— 

‘‘ The intended attack from to windward, the enemy in line of battle, 
prepared to receive the attack. 

‘The divisions of the British Fleet will be brought nearly within 
gunshot of the enemy’s centre. The signal will most probably then be 
made for the lee column to bear up together; to set all their sails, even 
studding sails, in order to get as quickly as possible to the enemy’s line, 
and to cut through, beginning at the 12th ship from the enemy’s rear. 
Some ships may not get through at their exact place, but they will always 
be at hand to assist their friends. If any are thrown round the rear, 
they will effectually complete the business of 12 of the enemy. Should 
the enemy wear together, or bear up and sail large, still the 12 ships 
composing, in the first position, the enemy’s rear are to be attacked by 
the lee line, unless otherwise directed by the Commander-in-Chief, which 
is scarcely to be expected, as the entire management of the lee line, 
after the intentions of the Commander-in-Chief are signified, is intended 
to be left to the judgment of the admiral commanding that line. The 
remainder of the enemy’s fleet will be left to the management of the 
Commander-in-Chief, who will take care that the movements of the second 
in command are interfered with as little as possible.” 


These clear and concise instructions, which mark the gifted 
mind of the leader, have an obvious relation to the teachings 
of the Battle of the Saints and of the rst of June. 


The Battle of the Saints is an instance of the errors in 
handling the van; the same part should have been given to it, 
as Nelson prescribed for his weather column, the engagement 
of a part of the hostile line. If this had happened, Rodney 
could have thrown himself with superior force on the isolated 
ships of the centre and van, and the Saints would have been 
a Trafalgar. Morever, in this battle, the concentration of force 
against the centre and van was far from perfect, since it only 
took place at the three places where the line was broken instead 
of along the whole line. There was no provision for holding 
in check the division which had been thrown into disorder. 
Lord Howe showed then in the battle of the 1st of June how 
this concentration of force—which took the form of a raking 
fire along the whole line—could be applied to the greatest 
advantage by cutting up the enemy’s line of battle. He had, 
however, divided up his own forces too equally, so that con- 
centration of fire was attained, not by force of numbers, but 
only through the favourable position obtained when breaking 
through the line. There was not much difference between his 
plan and Nelson’s plan of attack at Trafalgar. If he had kept 
his van more apart, and at a greater range, and disposed his 
centre and rear more astern, and therefore attacked fewer 
hostile ships, some of the ships of the hostile centre and van 
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would have been cut off from the battle, and he would have 
gained, besides the advantage of position, that of numbers 
also. 

Nelson had learnt from the errors of others. He had 
recognized the failure to hold fast a part of the hostile force as 
a fault in Rodney’s tactics; on the other hand, in his instruc- 
tions he accepted Howe’s cutting up of the line, but by his attack 
with 16 ships of the lee column ; against only 12 of the enemy’s, 
he avoided the errors of Howe’s method of attack. 


The battle itself did not proceed exactly according to the 
instructions; these were, however, so clear and elastic that to 
every admiral and captain the intention of the leader was beyond 
all doubt, so that in spite of the change in the situation, they 
acted entirely as Nelson intended that they should. On the 
21st October at daybreak the two fleets were in sight of one 
another. Nelson had 27 ships; Villeneuve 33, French and 
Spanish ships combined. The wind was blowing lightly from 
west north-west, the English being to windward. Villeneuve 
formed line of battle on the port tack; at 10 a.m. he was 
steering north. Nelson desired to lose no time with 
manoeuvring in the light wind. In great haste he divided his 
fleet into two columns at a distaace of about a mile, and steered 
on a course at right angles to that of the enemy in two parallel 
lines straight for the enemy’s centre. The northern, called the 
weather column, although the wind was only very slightly on 
the port quarter, consisted of 12 ships, and was led by Nelson 
on board the ‘‘ Victory,’ a 100 gun ship; the ‘* Royal 
Sovereign,”’ flying Collingw ood’s flag, was the leader of the 
lee line of 15 ships, and to his column fell the lot of attacking 
in overpowering force the enemy’s rear, whilst Nelson’s column 
held off the centre and van. This advance of Nelson in two 
columns at right angles to the French line is the,only phase 
of the battle which can be sharply criticized. He exposed both 
leading ships to a concentrated raking fire, which might have 
been disastrous for them. But the anxiety, lest the enemy 
might escape him during the necessarily long manoeuvring in 
the light breeze, caused Nelson to deviate from the original 
plan, according to which the two columns, coming up from 
astern, along the enemy’s line, were to proceed to attack by the 
lee column throwing itself suddenly against the rear, whilst the 
weather column sailed on further to attack the van. But Nelson 
preferred to risk his leading ships rather than to lose the 
opportunity for action. 

Thus the two columns advanced silently against the centre. 
The ‘‘ Royal Sovereign,’’ which was only recently out of dock, 
outsailed the ships astern of her by some three-quarters of a mile, 
and for twenty minutes was exposed alone to the fire of three 
ships (the maximum number whose fire could have taken effect 
in view of the arc of fire and the 500 yards range of the guns of 
that time). It was just noon when the ‘‘ Fougeux,’’ the next 
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astern of the ‘‘Sta Anna,”’ flagship of the Spanish Admiral, on 
whom Collingwood was bearing down, fired the first shot against 
the ‘‘Royal Sovereign.’’ Collingwood made no reply, but 
reminded his guns’ crews that with a good position half the battle 
was won, a principle which is just as true to-day. When he 
passed under the stern of the ‘‘ Sta Anna’”’ ten minutes later, 
he fired a double shotted broadside, which killed 400 of the 
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crew. Luffing up, he took up his position close under the lee 
of the Spaniard, so close that the muzzles of the guns touched, 
and here the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign’’ lay quite alone in the fight, 
with four other ships of the centre, which had dropped to lee- 
ward of their correct positions. Among the 15 ships astern 
Collingwood’s column forced its way, his ships at first following 
in his wake; but further along the line they bore up direct for 
the ships in rear, generally placing themselves one each side of 
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an opponent and overpowering it quickly, thus gradually 
annihilating the hostile rear from front to rear. Of these 16 
ships 12 were taken. 


Half an hour after Collingwood had got into action, the 
“Victory ’’ passed under the stern of the ‘‘ Bucentaure,”’ 
Villeneuve’s flagship, with the same terrible effect as Colling- 
wood with the ‘‘ Sta Anna.’’ But when Nelson endeavoured to 
luff up in order to place himself alongside, a ship to leeward, 
the “‘ Redoubtable,’’ blocked his way ; with this ship he engaged 
and a fearful fight ensued. Nelson fell, struck by a musket 
ball, at 1.30 p.m., or half an hour after the commencement of 
the fight. The ships astern of the ‘‘ Victory ’’ forced their way 
into the centre, and came into action with the ships ahead and 
astern of the French Admiral, among these being the huge four- 
decker ‘‘Santissima Trinidad,’’ with 120 guns, a_ veritable 
‘* Dreadnought ”’ of her time. All these ships were disabled, 
and a large gap occurred between the van and rear, which was 
increased when four ships astern of the ‘‘ Bucentaure’’ turned 
round and bore away, apparently with the intention of assisting 
the rear. 


In this manner the allied fleets were cut into two parts 
and the rear invested ; its destréction was now only a matter of 
time. In front of the ‘‘Santissima Trinidad ”’ there were still 
ten ships of the van which had not yet engaged, and Villeneuve 
made the signal to them to turn round and come to the 
assistance of the rear, a difficult manoeuvre with the heavy swell 
and the light wind then prevailing. At three o’clock all ships had 
tacked, but only five of them shaped course to pass to windward 
of the battle field; of the remainder three steered to pass to 
leeward and two sailed away quite large. Of these ships, three 
were taken, so that in all eighteen ships were lost during the 
battle. The five to windward sailed by the combatants at long 
range, exchanging a few useless broadsides as they passed. 
In this final battle of a long epoch of martial events, we see 
the main principle, on which we have so often dwelt in these 
pages, brought to an absolute stage of perfection. The most 
helpless part of the opponent is attacked at one extremity in 
superior force and overpowered in detail. In the centre the 
Commander-in-Chief had to look on while his best ships were 
being destroyed, powerless to do anything to prevent it. Like 
an iron wall Nelson pushed himself with the weather column 
between the centre and the rear, which he had destined to 
destruction, separating and dividing them from one another. 


The solution of the greatest tactical question of the day 
appears to us here astonishingly simple, and at first glance it 
seems incomprehensible why a century and a half should have 
been required to raise tactics from the rigid form of the artillery 
duel to the level of the ‘‘ breaking through ’’ manoeuvres of the 
Nelsonian period. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


Will it be so in our time? Will artillery duel tactics in 
long parallel lines be retained by us for a century or more as 
the only method of fighting? Cannot the teachings and 
experiences of the great sailing ship days be applied to the steam 
tactics of the present day? All these are questions which should 
arouse in the highest degree the interest of the naval officer, 
nevertheless we find few traces of them in the literature apper- 
taining to this subject. Before I venture to commit myself to 
the difficult task of describing naval tactics of the future, with 
no other basis than that of naval history, I shall offer a few 
remarks on the above questions, in order to excite interest in a 
branch of naval science which, up to the present, has been 
much neglected in our Navy. 


If we investigate the causes of victory and defeat in history, 
we find that each time a fleet commander has initiated new 
tactics, which are unknown and unexpected by his opponent, 
he has not only gained the victory, but the success has always 
been a decisive one. I would instance Lowestoft (forming 
single line close hauled), Beachy Head (successful doubling on 
the head), the Saints (breaking through the line), 1st of June 
(breaking up the line), Trafalgar (breaking through the line 
and containing the enemy), Lissa (ram tactics), Yalu (outflank- 
ing of the wing) ; while battles fought according to the hard and 
fast rules of the day, such as the artillery duel, have always 
resulted in indecisive actions. Examples of these are Malaga, 
Toulon, Port Mahon, the actions in the East Indies between 
D’Ache and Peacock, Ushant, Grenada, and the Battle of the 
10th August. The battle of Tsushima can hardly find a place 
here, owing to the inequality of the combatants taking part. 


We may now deduce from naval history two rules which 
cannot be contested :— 

(1) Battles fought at long range, in which the forces are 
of approximately equal strength and disposed in 
payallel lines, will always be indecisive. 

(2) If decisive victories are to be gained, new methods 
must be adopted, which will come as a surprise to 
the opponent, confuse him, and test his quickness of 
decision and tactical discipline to the utmost. 


In an artillery duel both sides will be damaged, and that 
side which is markedly inferior will break off the fight in time 
and retire. So it was in the days of sailing ships; so it was at 
the battle of the roth August; so it will be in the future. Parts 
of the enemy must be attacked in great force, in order to destroy 
them quickly, to prevent them from rendering any assistance, 
and to cut off their escape. Trafalgar showed us the best solu- 
tion. It is now only a question of applying the same principle 
to the modern war material, with its greater mobility and rapid 
loading guns of long range. 
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‘* Breaking through the line ’’ appears to us at present, rash 
and impracticable, although with opponents of equal value the 
chances remain the same as formerly. The ‘‘ reasons for and 
against ’’’ can form the theme of conversation in the officers’ 
mess just as much to-day as it did after the battle of Martinique, 
for to every argument that may be advanced with regard to the 
enormous destructive effect of the modern gun and torpedo, 
there is always the answer, that these weapons are as much at 
the disposal of the attackers as the attacked, so that, relatively, 
there is no greater difference now between weapons of attack 
and defence than there was in Nelson’s time. The risk is there, 
however, just the same as before. The broadsides of the ‘‘Royal 
Sovereign’’ and ‘‘ Victory,’’ which each killed or wounded 
some 400 men, or more than half the ship’s complement, prove 
that the guns of those times could also produce annihilating 
results. I therefore submit the view that modern tactics are 
influenced less by the great progress made in gunnery—for the 
means of defence have kept pace with those of attack—than by 
the mobility of our modern fleets, which has rendered breaking 
through the line so much more difficult. Whether this is so or 
not, it can at any rate be asserted that no fleet commander of 
the present time, with the existing fleet material, would take 
upon himself the responsibility pf attempting to break through 
the line on the ground of purely theoretical considerations. 
The conditions are, however, otherwise, if by some chance a 
gap takes place in the ranks of the opponent. Every com- 
mander would then, without doubt or hesitation, at once make 
use of the chance, and push himself in between the two hostile 
divisions. If he succeeds in doing this, he has attained the 
greatest wish of every commander, that of seeing his own fleet 
concentrated between divided portions of the enemy. He will 
have to throw himself in superior force on that part of the 
enemy which is the most difficult to assist, at the same time 
telling off a small force to hold in check the other part. He 
will thus keep the command of his squadron intact, he and 
his captains will work together fully conscious of the problem 
to be solved; the opponent will be cut off from signal communi- 
cation, the leaders of his separated portions will find themselves 
suddenly in a new position demanding independent action and 
quick decision. 


I myself in a war game had once occasion to observe a 
position of this kind which I should like to mention here, 
because it might happen in earnest just as it did in the war 
game, and because it is a striking example of how the teachings 
of naval history, even of the old sailing ship days, are still 
applicable to the present day. A detached division had to join 
up with the main body in single line ahead, and the opponent 
succeeded in pushing between the two portions before a junction 
was effected, so that a position was attained similar to that at 
St. Vincent, where Jervis, owing to a lucky chance, was able 
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to sail in between the main body of the Spaniards to windward 
and a detached squadron consisting of six ships to leeward. If 
the teachings of this battle had been grasped the commander 
of the intact line should have concentrated the whole of his fire 
on that squadron which could least hope to be assisted. At 
St. Vincent it was the ships to windward, the Spanish main 
body; in the war game it was the division which was most 
astern, Since it required a complete turn before the other ships 
could come to its assistance. And what such a turn means, 
with its loss of time and offensive power in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy, we all of us know, when we think of 
the rapidity of fire of our modern guns. 


But in spite of the recognized advantages of breaking 
through the line, and the superiority obtained thereby over the 
enemy, we still stand to-day at the same tactical level as at 
the end of the 17th century, when the Jesuit Hoste wrote his 
naval tactics; the advantages of breaking through the line and 
doubling were also known to him, and yet he only recommended 
such tactics when favourable circumstances lessened the danger. 
Moreover, Hoste’s war experience gained in many actions 
(Hoste makes use of Tourville’s views), is absent in our own 
case. 


It is, therefore, no wonder, that we now reject the breaking 
through the line as too risky, when even a Hoste, who, like 
us, stood at the beginning of a new fighting epoch, in which 
better material and new tactical methods had sprung up, 
rejected the manceuvre, in spite of his war experience. When 
one thinks further that even famous seamen of that time, like 
Tourville, Hood and Suffren, did not make use of it, we acquire 
some idea of the measure of responsibility, courage, and self 
confidence required, in order to carry out such a manoeuvre. 
Long years of war and the ripe experiences of eminent seamen 
were required before time brought forth the man who dared to 
venture on this bold enterprise. However, it is not in the 
method itself, but in the unexpectedness of the method, that 
the germ of victory is to be found. And if breaking through 
the line appears to us impracticable, we must turn to other 
methods of attack which fulfil the principles of tactics in a 
similar manner, and are better suited to our experiences and 
notions, methods which are new to the opponent, and which may 
take him by surprise. 


While in former times the weather position was sought for 
in order to be able to fall on portions of the enemy, to separate 
and isolate them, and to render them for a short time helpless, 
to-day the aim of every commander must be directed to means 
which, at least for a few minutes, will render the opponent 
out of action; for the free mobility of ships has rendered the 
weather and lee positions obsolete as chief factors of a naval 


battle. 
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The rapidity of fire of the present day has increased to such 
an extent that, where formerly hours were required to defeat 
the opponent, now minutes are sufficient. This can be attained 
by gaining positions such that one’s own force can be most 
fully, and that of the enemy, least developed ; positions in which 
he would be compelled to make lengthy alterations of course, 
during which he would be defenceless. The ideal of such 
positions is the T position; but since this manoeuvre is known 
and its evasion easy, it is not necessary to discuss it here. 


Naval history again gives us guidance as to the most suit- 
able positions. If we turn to the battle of Martinique under 
Rodney, the first two actions of Suffren in the East Indies, and 
the original plan of Nelson for the battle of Trafalgar, we find 
that in each case the rear or centre was attacked in superior force 
at close range, while at the same time, in some of them, the 
van was held in check at long range by the ships of their own 
van; that is to say, that the half-hour—during which the enemy 
was driven to defensive measures by the attack—was made use 
of for the strongest concentration of their own fighting force. 


If we apply these principles to our modern tactics, we shall 
have to revert from the basis, on which now, as formerly, every 
action will be fought, to the same plan which Nelson prescribed 
in his famous Memorandum before the battle, except that, in 
keeping with the changes in weapons, the aim should not be to 
penetrate the line of rear ships, but rather to surround them at 
close range, at the same time engaging the head. Nelson sent 
sixteen of his rear ships against twelve of the rearmost ships 
of the enemy, whilst his other ships held the hostile centre and 
van in check at long range, in order to gain time and render 
their turning more difficult. In addition he had collected a 
squadron of eight of his fastest ships, the use of which he had 
kept to himself; they formed a sort of reserve. 


In accordance with this plan, when two modern fleets are 
opposed to one another, half the ships should be sent to engage 
the hostile head at long range, whilst the other units should 
concentrate as quickly as possible within a space of thirty 
degrees on either side astern of the rear in a line abreast or 
quarter line formation, thus gaining a T position from which 
they can commence a raking fire at close range out of reach of 
the foremost guns of the hostile ships. 


The counter movements of the enemy, who, as may be 
assumed, would be surprised by such an attack, thus putting 
the quickness of decision of the leader and the discipline of the 
fleet to a high test, might be :— 


(1) To turn away and escape by an 8-point turn to- 
gether, or to make a similar turn of 16 points in 
order to hinder the attack on his rear (Fig. 9). 
For this signals are necessary, and apart from the 
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danger of disorder and confusion, precious minutes 
would be lost, which would be gained by the other 
side, so that probably the first success would fall to 
the attacker. 


The enemy resolves to make a turn in succession 
in order to put himself between the isolated head 
and the rear. But such a manoeuvre exposes the 
head to the danger of the T position, since the 
hostile rear, by a small turn together, can form line 
ahead and draw closer to the leading division, in 
order to counter the hostile movement (Fig. 9). 
The leading ships will also for a short time offer a 
double target. 
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(3) There remains, therefore, no other plan than to turn 


away in succession in order to support the rear. In 
doing this he will be obliged to make a large turn, 
whereby his ships will mask each other’s fire and 
form a stationary target at the turning point; this 
will assure the superiority for the hostile leading 
division, which has been pouring in a deadly fire at 
this point. 


According to theory and to the teachings of tactics and 
naval history, a success may be hoped for if a surprise is 
obtained. We get a strong concentration against a helpless 
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part of the enemy, together with a simultaneous engagement of 
the other part; the initiative is gained, and the opponent is | 
compelled to make a rapid decision and to execute movements 
arising from the new situation; this may be expected to throw 
him into confusion and disorder, while on the other hand the 
separate portions of the attacking side can carry out their task in 
perfect combination fully conscious of each other’s purpose. 


If the attacking side has in addition an armoured cruiser 
division, superior to the enemy in speed, which he can station 
wherever he likes on the field of battle, without fear of isolation 
and separation, he will dispose it in such a way as to hamper 
its freedom of manoeuvring of the hostile van. In the case we 
are discussing it should be stationed abreast of the leading 
hostile ships, on the port side, at suitable range. The enemy 
would thus be surrounded in such a manner that in whichever 
direction he turned, he would find that one of the hostile 
divisions would be crossing his T (Fig. 10). 
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It is true that many arguments may be advanced against 
the tactical method here suggested. Chief among these is the 
objection that the enemy would not keep on in single line ahead, 
but would likewise separate into divisions, or at least detach his 
armoured cruisers to counter the attackers’ movements. 

But whatever weight there may be in this argument, the 
method is new and offers numerous advantages, which we are 
justified in expecting, not only on purely theoretical grounds, 
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but also from the lessons of naval history. Those seamen, who 
in their time deviated from the hard and fast rule of the 
artillery duel in long parallel lines and divided up their fleet, 
were right after all, and won victories, in spite of the objections 
raised by the opponents of the system, objections which were 
precisely the same as those used to-day. 


Moreover, the building programmes of Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Japan, with their ‘‘ Indefatigable’’? and ‘‘ Von Der 
Tann”’ types, point to the advent of great armoured cruiser 
divisions of 25-26 knots speed; from this we may conclude that 
these nations have already determined to base their tactics on 
the flying squadron, and therefore appear to recognize the 
principle of separate operations by the several divisions, as has 
been represented above. The big French manceuvres of 19g10, 
the results of which were not made public till after the com- 
pletion of this paper, show most clearly how the naval 
authorities of that country are occupying themselves with the 
solution of this great tactical question ; a special commission was 
appointed at these manoeuvres to work out the new tactical 
problems, which were to be experimented with. The chief 
question to be solved (see the 1910 volume of the Mitthetlungen) 
was the employment of fast squadrons for attacking 
the extremities of the hostile fleet, the same manceuvre that I 
have indicated above as the result of a consideration of the 
lessons of naval history. 


On page 1378 of Mittheilungen, we read :— 


‘The manceuvres have given us plenty of material for interesting 
discussions on the employment of fast divisions. It is certain that the 
problem of fire concentration on the head or tail of a column is capable 
of a favourable tactical solution. It is to be regretted that the experiences 
hitherto collected have for us only a theoretical value, as compared with 
what they have for foreign navies; we not only do not possess such fleets, 
but do not even seem to have any intention of creating them at the 
present time. There remains nothing for us than to study the defensive 
against the action of such fast divisions. We can at present only oppose 
the ‘* Von Der Tann ”’ and “‘ Vittorio Emmanuele ”’ exclusively with battle- 
ships. The result of these tactical exercises may, however, compel us 
eventually to raise the question of a new building program.” 


Again, on page 1412 :— 

““On the 13th June an exercise was carried out in which both fleets 
took up a formation with slightly converging lines. The commander of 
the second squadron renewed the offensive tactics, which had been 
repeatedly tried before, by manoeuvring a third (fast) cruiser division against 
the rear ships of the first squadron. The threatened danger was recog- 
nized in time, and was avoided by a counter attack of the armoured 
cruisers belonging to the first division; in consequence an action developed 
between the two squadrons, in the course of which the third (fast) squad- 
ron was cut off from the main body. Admiral Aubert succeeded by a 
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skilful manoeuvre in taking up a favourable position relative to the head 
of the first division.”’ 


Before I close these remarks, I should like to point out 
that in the war game we have an excellent method of studying 
the advantages and disadvantages of tactical methods and 
problems, and of learning their various peculiarities. I have 
endeavoured to show that, with leaders of equal ability, the 
victory will fall to the one, who has the soundest knowledge of 
naval history. And as it is with individuals, so it is in general. 
A body of officers with a good training in history, will be in a 
better position to take advantage of the chances of war, than 
one which has neglected this study. 


At the present time, after a long period of peace, which 
has not been conducive to the practice of war, when the impulse 
for great achievements due to participation in famous actions 
of one’s younger days cannot take root in our hearts, when 
our old and experienced instructors are dying out, the only 
substitute left for us is the study of naval history. 








THE HANDLING OF SHIPS IN DIVISIONS. 


With reference to the translation, under this title, of an article from 
the Revue Maritime, which appeared in the August number of the JOURNAL, 
we publish below an extract from a communication received from Admiral 
Gaschard, the distinguished author of the article, in which he suggests the 
following amendments in the wording of the English translation. The 
italicized words are those affected by the alterations.—Ed. 


(a) Page 1,168, para. 3. 

J’ai voulu dire que si un batiment du type ‘“‘ PATRIE”’ attendait 
d’étre par le travers d’un autre batiment marchant a une allure quelconque 
pour mettre a la méme vitesse que celui-ci, il s’en trouverait finalement 
eloigné de la distance 90 m. x (V1—V), 

C’est a rendre cette idée que vise la traduction en Anglais du méme 
paragraphe que je propose en (a). 


TEXTE FRANCAIS. TRADUCTION PROPOSEE. 
(a) Le produit 90 m. (V1—V) (a) The product 90 metres x 
mesure donc dans tous les cas, (Vi1—V) therefore gives in 
pour le type ‘‘ PATRIE,’’ la every case for the ‘‘ PATRIE ”’ 
distance (comptée parallélement class, the distance (reckoned 
a la route) qui doit séparer parallel to the course) which 
finalement d’un batiment en should finally separate a ship 
marche, si on attend d’étre under way, if the former 
par son travers pour adopter awaits, to alter speed to that 
son allure. of the latter, until she comes 


abreast of her. 
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(b) Page 1,168, para. 5. 
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J’ai employé deux expressions intraduisibles en anglais parce que les 


signes en usage dans les deux Marine ne se correspondent pas—‘‘ L’un en 


flamme 6 et l’autre en flamme 5 


” 


signifie pour nos marins: ‘‘l’un a la 


vitesse maximum, I’autre a la vitesse minimum”? la ‘‘Flamme’’ (‘‘Pennant’”’ 
en Anglais, je crois) étant la forme du signal qui prescrit le changement 
d’allure. 


(b) 


du paragraphe 6, page 7, de ma brochure. 


(c) 


Je propose pour le texte anglais la correction. (b). 


A quel moment deux batiments 
de méme inertie, marchant a 
des allures différentes, l’un en 
flamme 6, l’autre en flamme 5, 
par exemple, doivent-ils re- 
prendre la vitesse normale ou 
signalée pour se placer et se 
maintenir l’un par rapport a 
l'autre a des postes deéter- 
minés. 


(c) Page 1,170, para. 1. 


(b) 


At what moment should two 
ships of the same inertia steam- 
ing at different speeds, e.g., 
the one with the highest speed 
and the other with the lowest 
speed, assume their normal, 
SUG. 2 aie 


Enfin la correction (c) rendrait un peu plus fidélement le texte francais 


La méme condition est loin 
d’étre aujourd’hui remplie pour 
la manoeuvre des_ turbines, 
surtout lorsqu’il s’agit d’une 
diminution de vitesse; et dés 
lors la valeur du facteur V1—V 
de notre formule générale peut- 
étre soumise a des fluctuations 
trés diverses. 


(d) Page 1,170, para, 2. 


(c) 


The value of the factor V1—V 
in our general formula may 
therefore be subject to very 
wide fluctuations. 


The measured distance corres- 
ponds very well to the speed 
V,—v" 

— 








* In the version given on page 1,170 of the JourNnaL, the denominator 


was inadvertently omitted, and the formula was given as Vi—V.—Ed. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
September, 1912. 

From the Black Mountain to Waziristan. Being an Account of the Border 
Countries and the More Turbulent of the Tribes Controlled by the 
North-West Frontier Province, and of our Military Relations with them 
in the Past. By Colonel H. C. Wylly. 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Presented by 
the Author) (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). London, 1912. 

Catalogue of the Periodical Publications, including the Serial Publications 
of Societies and Governments in the Library of University College, 
London. By L. Newcomb, Sub-Librarian of the College. Sm. 4to. 
(Presented by the Librarian, University College, London) (Horace 

fart). Oxford, 1912. 

Mission Chari—Lac Tchad, 1902—1904—L’ Afrique Centrale Francaise. By 
Auguste Chevalier. Imp. 8vo. 16s. Illustrated. (A. Challamel). 
Paris, 1908. 

The Battleship. Being the Story of.the Greatest Naval Weapon from the 
First Ship-of-the-Line to Present-Day Leviathians. By Walter Wood. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. Illustrated. (Presented by Publishers) (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.). London, 1912. 

Indian Chronography. By Robert Sewell. Demy 4to. 31s. 6d. (Pre- 
sented by Publishers) (George Allen & Co., Ltd.). London, 1912. 

The Campaign in Manchuria, 1904 to 1905—Second Period—The Decisive 
Batiles, 22nd August to 17th October, 1904. By Captain F. R. Sedg- 
wick, R.A. Crown 8vo. 5s.f (Presented by Publishers) (George 
Allen & Co., Ltd.). London, 1912. 

History of the Thirtieth Lancers, Gordon’s Horse. By Major E. A. W. 
Stotherd. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. (Presented by Publishers) (Gale 
& Polden, Ltd.). Aldershot, 1911. 

Admiralty Library—Subject Catalogue of Printed Books—Part I. Histori- 
cal Section. Demy 4to. (Presented by the Admiralty) (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Ltd.). London, 1912. 

The Artillery at .the Picardy Manceuvres in 1910. By General Percin. 
Translated by the General Staff. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Presented by the 
War Office) (Harrison & Sons). London, 1912. 

Geschichte der Feldziige des Herzogs Ferdinand von Braunschweig- 
Liineburg. Nachgelassenes Manuscript von Christian Heinrich Philipp 
Elder von Westphalen. 6 vols. 8vo. 45s. (R. Decker). Berlin, 
1859—72. 

Foreign Measures and their English Values. By Robert C. Charrington. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (J. D. Potter). London, 1864. 

The Life of Sir David Baird. By Captain W. H. Wilkin, The Sherwood 
Foresters. 8vo. (Presented by Author), (George Allen & Co., Ltd.). 
London, 1912. 

New York Historical Society—The Montresor Journals, 1757—1778. Edited 
and annotated by G. D. Scull. 8vo.  [IIllustrated. (Presented by 
Lieutenant J. B. Whitmore). New York, 1882. 

A Soldier’s Sailoring. By Major-General Sir A. B. Tulloch. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Presented by Author) (Jarrold & Sons). London, 1912. 

Frommy Hunting Day Book. By H.I. and R.H. the German Crown Prince. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Illustrated. (Hodder & Stoughton). London, 1912. 

With the Italians in Tripoli, By Chevalier Tullio Irace. 8vo. tos. 6d, 
Illustrated. (John Murray). London, 1912. 

The Barbary Corsairs. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 3rd edition. Crown 8vo. 
5s. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin). London, 1896. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 


COMPANIONSHIPS OF THE BATH. 


The King’s attention having been drawn to the fact that the 
conditions governing the conferment of Military Companionships of 
the Bath are such that few naval officers possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and that in consequence there has been in recent years a marked 
disparity between the proportion of honours bestowed upon the Navy 
and Army, His Majesty has been graciously pleased to authorize such 
an increase in the number of Civil Companionships of the Bath as will 
enable a certain number of such decorations to be available annuaily 
for the reward of naval officers above the rank of lieutenant whose 
services during times of peace are by their merit and distinction deserving 
of special recognition. 


His Majesty has further been pleased to direct that the first occasion 
of the bestowal of these honours upon naval officers under this new 
system shall be associated with the occasion of His Majesty’s last birthday, 
and that the awards shall date from then. 


The following are the principal appointments which have been 
made :— 

Rear-Admirals—H. P. Williams, for War Course; A. W. Waymouth, 
for special service at the Admiralty, and as Director of Naval Equipment ; 
F. E. E. Brock, to be Senior Officer and in charge of all H.M. Naval 
Establishments at Gibraltar. Rear-Admiral Rosslyn Wemyss, C.M.G., 
M.V.O., to be Rear-Admiral in the Second Battle Squadron. Captains— 
C. Greatorex to the “‘ Natal’’; J. S. Dumaresque, M.V.O., for War 
Course; A. E. M. Chatfield to the ‘‘ Victory,’’ for trials of ‘‘ Southamp- 
ton’’; H. A. Adam to “ Jupiter ’’; G. H. Borrett to ‘‘ Donegal ”’; G. L. 
Sclater to ‘‘ President,”’ additional, for gunnery and torpedo courses; L. 
Halsey to ‘‘ Victory,’’ additional, for ‘‘ New Zealand ”’ for trials; L. E. 
Power, M.V.O., to “ President,’’ as Captain-Superintendent of Contract 
Built Ships; H. B. Pelly, M.V.O., to ‘‘ Devonshire ’’; H. J. T. Marshall, 
A. N. Loxley, and L. C. S. Woolcombe, M.V.O., all to “ President,’’ 
for Navigation Course. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Loss or THE ‘* B2.’’—We deeply regret to record the loss of the ‘‘ B2,”’ 
which was sunk at 5.30 a.m. on the 4th October, by the Hamburg- 
Amerika Liner ‘“‘ Amerika,’’? with the loss of her commander, Lieutenant 
Percy B. O’Brien and 13 men. It appears that the flotilla, which included 
four ‘“‘B’”’ class and seven ‘‘C’’ class submarines, left Dover early on 
the 4th October. The “‘ B2,’’ followed by the ‘‘ C16,”’ was steering E.S.E. ; 
both vessels were running on the surface, and their navigation lights were 
showing. A little after daybreak, about four miles from the breakwater, 
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‘* B2’? was run down by the ‘‘ Amerika,’”’ which struck her in front of 
the conning tower, cutting her completely in two. The liner stopped and 
lowered her boats, but, with the exception of Lieutenant R. I. Pulleyne, 
who was picked up in an exhausted condition by the ‘‘C16,”’ no one was 
rescued. The wreck was located, and salvage operations were commenced, 
but have since been abandoned. As soon as the disaster was reported 
a message of sympathy and enquiry was sent by the King. Expressions 
of condolence were also received from the Ministers of Marine of many 
foreign Powers. 


Tue First Cruiser SQuADRON.—This squadron arrived at Christiania 
on the 13th ult., and stayed for four days. It then proceeded to Danish 
waters, arriving at Copenhagen on the 18th and remaining till the 23rd. 


Forecast of the Reinforcements in the Mediterranean During 1913. 
COMPOSITION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 


September, 1912. January, 1913. April, 1913. July, 1913. 


pts. oy “ Invincible.” 
es ee —— “ Indefatigable.” 





— “ Indomitable.”’ “ Indomitable.” “ Indomitable.” 
‘‘Good Hope.” “ Inflexible.” “ Taflexible.” “* Inflexible.” 
“ Lancaster.” “ Warrior.” ‘* Warrior.” “ Warrior” 
“ D. of Edinburgh.” “ D. of Edinburgh.” “ D. of Edinburgh.’* 
“ Suffolk.” “ Suffolk.” “ Black Prince.’”’ ‘ Black Prince.’’ 
“Hampshire.” ‘“ Hampshire.” “ Hampshire.” * Hampshire.” 


A battleship of the ‘‘ Majestic’’ class will leave England early in 
1913 for the purpose of discharging the duties of a depét ship for a 
torpedo craft flotilla at Alexandria. 


During the period from the end of October, 1912, to the end of 
January, 1913, the 3rd Battle Squadron will join the flag of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean and will cruise in those waters. 


PROMOTIONS TO COMMISSIONED RANK.—In accordance with the regu- 
lations recently approved for the promotion of selected warrant officers 
and men to commissioned rank, recommendations have now been received 
by the Board from the Fleet in Home Waters, and from the Home Ports, 
after consideration in each squadron or port by a committee of officers, 
appointed by the flag officer in command, and a first list has been selected 
by their Lordships to undergo the special training laid down with a 
view to this promotion. 


This list does not include candidates from. the ships serving on 
foreign stations; the names of the candidates selected from those stations 
will be published later, and they will have the same seniority as those 
included in the first list. A further selection both from the Fleet in 
Home Waters and the Fleets abroad will be made and published next 
spring. The selected petty officers will be given the rank of acting 
warrant officer, and the whole of the selected candidates will now proceed 
to undergo courses in gunnery and torpedo, at the completion of which 
they will pass for the new rank of acting mate. 
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NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 
The following statement was issued by the Admiralty on the 7th 
September :— 
I. DISTRIBUTION OF ADMIRALTY BUSINESS. 


The First Lord has approved of the following distribution of 
Admiralty business which will come into force forthwith :— 


~ 


The Board of Admiralty. 


First Lord - - - General Direction of all business. 

Wises San “Lala R 4 Organization for War and Distribution of the 
) Fleet. 

Second Sea Lord - - Personnel. 

Third Sea Lord - - Matériel. 

Fourth Sea Lord - - Stores and Transport. 

Civil Lord - - - Works, Buildings, and Greenwich Hospital. 

Additional Civil Lord - Contracts and Dockyard business. 

Parliamentary Secretary - Finance. 

Permanent Secretary - Admiralty business. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS. 
First Lord. 


1. General direction and supervision of all business relating to the 
Navy. Political and Board questions. 

2. Promotions and removals from the Service of naval and marine 
officers. Honours and Rewards. 

3- Royal yachts, and Admiralty yacht, including appointment of all 
officers. 

4. Appointment of admirals and officers in command, including 
engineer rear-admirals, surgeons-general and deputy surgeons-general, and 
staff appointments of Royal Marines. 

5. Chaplain of the fleet, appointment of, and entry of naval chaplains 
and instructors. 

6. Civil appointments and Promotions (higher posts). 

7. Naval cadetships and nominations to assistant clerkships, R.N. 


First Sea Lord. 


1. Preparation for war: All large questions of naval policy and 
maritime warfare—to advise. 

2. Fighting and sea-going efficiency of the fleet, its organization and 
mobilization, including complements of ships as affecting total numbers; 
system of gunnery and torpedo exercises of the fleet, and tactical employ- 
ment of air-craft, and all military questions connected with the foregoing ; 
distribution and movements of all ships in commission and in reserve. 

3. Superintendence of the War Staff and the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment. 

Second Sea Lord. 

1. Manning! and training of the fleet; details of complements of 
ships and establishments; barracks, training, and educational establish- 
ments, with their complements; also all mobilization regulations for the 
personnel. 





1 Manning means recruiting the numbers authorized by Parliament. 


4T 32 
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2. Service and appointments of officers of all branches (except as 
reserved to First Lord). 

3- Royal Marines. 

4. Coastguard and Reserve Forces. 

5- Hospitals. 

6. Discipline (see Note). 

7. Signals. 

Note.—The following papers are invariably to be marked also to 
the First Sea Lord :— 

(1) Questions of importance relating to discipline. 

(2) Questions affecting total Fleet Numbers. 


Third Sea Lord. 

1. Design of matériel for the Fleet, including ships and their machinery, 
armour, naval ordnance and gun mountings, aeroplanes and airships, 
and docking facilities: also alterations and additions to ships which 
affect design or fighting efficiency. Preparation of estimates of cost of 
all new construction falling due in any year under current and pro- 
spective programmes. Superintendence of the Departments of the Director 
of Naval Construction, Engineer-in-Chief, Director of Naval Ordnance, 
Director of Naval Equipment, Director of Air Department, and Superin- 
tendent of Compasses. 

2. Design questions affecting vessels proposed to be purchased for 
the Fleet or to be employed in auxiliaryf services. 

3- Inventions relating to ships, machinery, etc. 

4. Salvage of vessels, so far as technical and professional considera- 
tions are involved. 

Fourth Sea Lord. 

1. Transport service, including hired auxiliary vessels other than 
armed merchant cruisers. Passages. 

2. Superintendence of naval store, fleet coaling, and victualling ser- 
vices; ordnance and medical stores, etc., and all questions relating 
thereto. 

3. Full and half pay; allowances and compensations, including 
table money, prize questions, pilotage and surveying pay, and freight 
of treasure and all extra payments. Debts of officers and men. Naval 
and marine pensions and widows’ pensions. Character, conduct, and 
badge questions. Naval savings banks. 

4. Medals. Uniform regulations. 

5. Naval detention quarters and Bodmin naval prison. Deserters— 
rewards for apprehension; removals of ‘‘ R.”’ 

6. General salvage money questions, and money demands for salvage 
of naval stores. 

7. Collisions. 
Civil Lord. 

1. Works and buildings, including purchases of land; Coast Guard 
buildings, sites, and leases. 

2. Staff of civil establishments (except as reserved to First Lord), 
including classification, appointment, promotion, pay, allowances, and 
pension ; dockyard police. 

3. Greenwich Hospital business, including appointments (except of 


Pe 
naval chaplains to livings, Superintendent of the Royal Hospital School, 
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Curator of the Painted Hall, and appointments to Greenwich Hospital 
Pensions). 

4. Charitable fund, compassionate allowances, subscriptions, etc., 
and allowances to ministers of religion and grants in aid of churches 
and schools. 

5. Marine and dockyard schools. 

6. Special questions affecting retirement and pay of naval and 
marine officers and men, when discretionary power is specifically provided 
for by Order in Council. 

Note.—Works questions of an important character, or if likely to 
affect questions dealt with by the Financial Secretary, will be marked 
to him also. 


Additional Civil Lord. 

1. Contracts for matériel for the Fleet (including ships and their 
machinery, armour, naval ordnance and gun mountings, aeroplanes and 
airships), works, yard machinery, and stores of all descriptions. Contract 
arrangements in connection with the disposal, salvage, or loan of vessels 
or stores. Superintendence of the Contract and Purchase Department. 

Note.—Tenders for ship’s hulls and propelling machinery, armour, 
and important gun and air-craft orders, will also be marked to the Third 
Sea Lord. 

2. General organization of dockyards, including provision of labour 
and plant, and all business questions in connection with the building 
and repair of ships and their machinery, whether in the dockyards or in 
private yards. 


Parliamentary and Financial Secretary. 
1. Finance, estimates and expenditure generally, and all proposals 
for new and unusual expenditure. 
2. Accounts—cash, store, and dockyard expense. 
3. Purchase and sale of ships, and of stores generally. 
4. Payment of hire of ships as armed merchant cruisers, troop ‘ships, 
colliers, freight ships, etc. 

5. Questions involving reference to the Treasury financially, except 
the less important works questions dealt with finally by the Civil Lord. 
6. Exchequer and Audit Department—questions connected with. 

7. General labour questions, including annual petitions. 


Permanent Secretary. 


1. General office organization. 
2. Discipline of the clerical staff of the various Admiralty Depart- 
ments. 

3. Admiralty procedure. 

4. Recommendations for appointments and promotions in_ the 
Admiralty Office. 

5. Correspondence. 

6. Communications with Foreign Naval Attachés. 
7. Communications with ministers of religion (other- than the 


Church of England). 
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Note.—Routine papers as defined below, will be disposed of by 

the Permanent Secretary :— 

(a) Such as require intermediate action or reference to render them 
sufficiently complete for decision by the Board. 

(b) Such as do not involve some new principle, establish a precedent, 
or occasion expense not provided for under existing regula- 
tions. 

(c) Such as do not involve any point of discipline, or affect the 
movements of or orders to a ship. 


In the absence of the Permanent Secretary the Assistant Secretary 
will act in his place. 

NotEs.—(1) It is to be understood that in any matter of great import- 
ance the First Sea Lord is always to be consulted by the other Sea Lords, 
the Civil Lord, the Additional Civil Lord, and the Parliamentary and 
Permanent Secretaries; but each Member of the Board and the Parlia- 
mentary and Permanent Secretaries will communicate direct with the 
First Lord. 

(2) The proceedings of Courts Martial will be marked to the Fourth 
and Second Sea Lords, but will specially pass under review of the Fourth 
Sea Lord, who will call the attention of the Second Sea Lord to any 
special point requiring consideration. The latter will consult the First 
Sea Lord in cases of importance. 


Il. MEMORANDUM BY THE’ FIRST LORD ON THE 
REDISTRIBUTION OF ADMIRALTY BUSINESS. 


The main object of the changes effected in the new table of Admiralty 
business is to divide and reorganize the work of the Controller’s Depart- 
ment. Reference should be made to the Minute by the First Lord of 
the 1st January, 1912, which explained the reasons for the appointment 
of an Additional Civil Lord. The work of the Controller had hitherto 
comprised three principal spheres :—first, the designing of ‘the Fleet; 
secondly, the administrative construction, equipment and repair of the 
Fleet; and thirdly, the great group of contract, business and financial 
questions arising from the second. All these functions are of high import- 
ance and all are intimately related, but their character is distinct. The 
qualifications which fit an officer for the discharge of the duties connected 
with any one of these groups are quite different from those required 
for the others, yet the direct responsibility for any one of them is suffi- 
ciently important and extensive to occupy one man’s time. 

2. The first essential has been to set the Third Sea Lord, the officer 
charged with the supervision of design, free from the complicated con- 
tract and financial” questions which arise from the construction and 
repair of the Fleet, and from the business management of the dockyards. 
The duties assigned to the Additional Civil Lord will effectually relieve 
him in that respect. But besides these, he has been burdened by an 
enormous day to day administration connected with the construction, 
equipment, repair and refit of ships. These duties cannot in principle be 
dissociated from him. The Third Sea Lord must exercise a general and 
covering superintendence over the whole region of matériel. But if he 
is to be free to devote his mind to the progress of naval science and the 
designing of new ships of all kinds, he must be relieved in practice of 
these multifarious administrative duties. 
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3- It may be taken for granted that the designs passed by the 
Board will, under the existing system of supervisibn, be correctly executed 
by the constructive departments or private firms. But the delays which 
have recently occurred over so large an area of naval shipbuilding show 
that the work must be continually watched by high naval authority, in 
respect not only of its design, but of its progress. In this field a large 
number of important questions of a practical nature are constantly arising, 
which, under the old system, fell upon the head of the Controller’s 
Department to decide. Refits and repairs not affecting design again 
require no attention from the Third Sea Lord. But on the other hand, 
the whole work of keeping the Fleet in good repair and getting the ships 
back to sea demands the constant supervision of a naval officer of 
considerable standing. Another long series of naval questions of a 
practical nature are continually arising from this great business, and 
must be settled easily and quickly as they come. No civilian can deal 
with such matters satisfactorily, and the Third Sea Lord is already fully 
occupied; for the new guiding principle is to concentrate his attention 
upon the creative and original task of design, and to free him from 
administrative distractions. 

4. It is therefore proposed to afford the Third Sea Lord, under his 
general authority, the assistance of a naval departmental officer of flag or 
senior captain’s rank, whose duties will be in effect to supervise from 
the naval point of view the equipment of ships under construction and to 
deal with technical questions relating to the repair and refit of completed 
sea-going ships. The instructions governing the work of this officer, 
who is to be styled the Director of Naval Equipment (D.N.E.), are 
annexed. 

5- So far the changes have all been in the direction of lightening 
the work of the Third Sea Lord. But while he must be restricted gener- 
ally to the work of design, it is equally necessary that all the factors 
which contribute to design shall be within his control, so that he may deal 
with the whole problem in its integrity. Hitherto the Department of 
Naval Ordnance and Torpedoes has been assigned to the general super- 
vision of the First Sea Lord. But a warship is primarily a gun platform, 
and scarcely anything connected with her design can be considered apart 
from the armament she carries or will have to resist. The association 
of the Department of Naval Ordnance with the Constructive Departments 
has, of course, in practice been very close. It must now become absolute ; 
and the genesis of the ideas which govern design must be identical and 
simultaneous with that which governs the character of weapons and 
projectiles. The Department of Naval Ordnance and Torpedoes will, 
therefore, be placed under the Third Sea Lord so far as matériel is 
concerned. But the First Sea Lord will be responsible for the systems of 
gunnery and torpedo exercises prevailing in the Fleet, the tactical employ- 
ment of aircraft and all military questions connected with the foregoing. 

6. The duties of the Additional Civil Lord are fully set out in the 
new table of business. In short they comprise contracts of all kinds for 
the matériel of the Fleet, including ships and their machinery, armour, 
naval ordnance and gun mountings, aeroplanes, airships, works, yard 
machinery and stores of all descriptions; also contract arrangements in 
connection with the disposal, salvage, or loan of vessels or _ stores. 
Secondly, the general organization of dockyards, including the provision 
of labour and plant, and all business questions in connection with the 
building and repair of ships and their machinery, whether in the dock- 
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yards or in private yards. The Department of Contract and Purchase 
and the Department of the Director of Dockyards will be placed under 
the superintendence of the Additional Civil Lord. 

General labour questions, including annual petitions, will, however, 
remain under the Financial Secretary. It is right that labour conditions 
should be periodically surveyed from a standpoint not exclusively con- 
cerned with the business administration of the dockyards; and the present 
holder of the office of Financial Secretary has besides special knowledge 
and aptitudes which fit him for this work. 

7. The Department formerly presided over by the Controller will 
thus in future be placed under the superintendence of two members of 
the Board, viz., the Third Sea Lord and the Additional Civil Lord, and 
under the control of the former for the purposes already specified there 
will be a departmental officer, styled the Director of Naval Equipment. 
But their work, like all Admiralty work, overlaps and is interdependent. 

All must work in harmonious combination with each other in close and 
constant personal intercourse. They will be served for different purposes 
by the same technical departments, according to the long established 
custom of the Admiralty. This system, although at first sight somewhat 
anomalous, is inevitable. It represents no difficulties in practice and is 
well understood by all concerned. The departments are, in fact, the 
foundation which unites the different spheres of the Third Sea Lord, 
the Director of Naval Equipment, and the Additional Civil Lord, and 
by their common science prevent the risks of technical discordance. 

With these changes the title of €ontroller as an addition to that of 
Third Sea Lord will disappear. 

8. These changes have been most carefully considered in regard to 
the persons who will occupy the various positions at the present time. 
The arrangements must now be proved and tested in actual working to 
see how far they give effect to the principles laid down in the First 
Lord’s Minute of 1st January, and what further improvements in their 
application are possible. 

Appendix. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE DIRECTOR OF NAVAL EQUIPMENT. 


The Director of Naval Equipment will be responsible to the Board 
for the efficient performance of the duties assigned to his Department, 
and it will be his province to advise the Third Sea Lord on all naval 
professional questions relating to the construction of ships whose designs 
have been approved by the Board and to repairs and alterations and 
additions to completed ships, and to keep him informed of the progress 
of construction generally. In connection with the duties devolving upon 
him he will be associated with the Director of Dockyards and with the 
Superintendent of Contract work in advising on questions involving naval 
considerations arising out of the building, alteration, or repair of ships. 

2. He will be responsible for the supervision of the equipment and 
fittings of H.M. ships building by contract or in the dockyards. He is 
to visit these ships as often as required, and go fully into the details of 
their equipment and fittings at an early stage of design, in order that all 
points connected therewith may be carefully considered from the point 
of view of seagoing and fighting efficiency, and with a view to prevent 
any subsequent alteration and consequent expense. 

3. The Director of Naval Equipment, as representing the Third 
Sea Lord, will constantly take stock of the condition of the ships of the 
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Fleet. He will put forward annually a programme for additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs of ships, and for this purpose he will confer with the 
Director of Dockyards as to the cost and method of carrying out the 
work in the dockyards. 


4. He will be responsible for examining, from:the naval point of 
view, all proposals for additions or alterations to the equipment and 
fittings of completed ships, and all such lists and proposals are to be 
referred to him for this purpose by the Director of Dockyards, after they 
have been remarked upon by the professional departments concerned. 
The Director of Dockyards will also refer to him any questions in connec- 
tion with repairs on which naval advice is necessary. 


5. Should it appear that work is being retarded for want of a decision 
on some point which has been referred to the Admiralty, he is to take 
note of the matter and bring the same to the notice of the Additional 
Civil Lord, or if it is an important technical question, to the notice of 
the Third Sea Lord also. 

6. He will be empowered to confer personally with the Superinten- 
dents of Dockyards on all questions of detail affecting the equipment and 
fittings of H.M. ships; taking care, however, that the heads of other 
professional departments are kept fully informed of all matters of which 
they should be cognisant and that all such proposals as require their 
Lordships’ approval are submitted in the usual manner. The Captains 
Superintendent of Ships and Destroyers building by contract will belong 
to his Department and will be generally responsible to him. 


Ill. MEMORANDUM BY THE FIRST LORD ON REVISED 
FINANCIAL PROCEDURE AT THE ADMIRALTY: 


Simultaneously with the new table of distribution of business now 
authorized, it is desirable to revise in certain respects the regulations and 
procedure of Admiralty finance. Such revision was already under con- 
sideration when the change in the constitution of the Board took place 
in October, 1911. The subject of financial control within the Admiralty 
has been dealt with from time to time in a series of official memoranda, 
the last of which was issued in 1904. The large and progressive increases 
in the volume of work require additional measures to ensure that proposals 
for new expenditure and annually recurring charges are thoroughly con- 
sidered in their financial aspect. 


By the table of distribution of business the Parliamentary and Financial 
Secretary is responsible under the First Lord for the finance of the 
Admiralty. At the request of the late First Lord the Financial Secretary 
examined the existing procedure and prepared a report showing how the 
official machinery might be improved so as to assist him in his work 
and at the same time provide an improved means of enquiry into depart- 
mental finance. 

Having regard to the relations of the various departments to each 
other and to the Board, it is recognized that the most efficient method 
of maintaining proper financial control over the expanding business of 
the Admiralty lies in the establishment on a more formal and responsible 
basis of the Finance Committee. 

The Finance Committee will consist of the Parliamentary and 
Financial Secretary (who will be the President of the Committee), the 
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Additional Civil Lord, the Secretary or Assistant Secretary of the 
Admiralty, the Accountant-General, and the Assistant Secretary for Finance 
Duties, who will also act as Secretary. Additional members will be 
associated with the Committee for special enquiries when necessary. 

It will be the function of the Committee (a) to assist and advise the 
Parliamentary and Financial Secretary as he may require in the discharge 
of the financial duties specially assigned to him; (b) to review in regular 
rotation the expenditure of each department or branch, having particular 
regard to recurrent charges and to render a report upon each for the 
consideration of the Board; (c) to examine any proposals for new expendi- 
ture, etc., which may be referred to them by the First Lord, or by any 
other member of the Board upon questions with which such member 
is principally concerned: the report thereon to be referred back to the 
First Lord or the Member of the Board initiating the reference; (d) to 
consider the monthly statement prepared by the Accountant-General and 
report upon the progress of all Admiralty expenditure current and prospec- 
tive, including the outstanding liabilities, how they will fall on future 
years, and what alterations and revisions have been caused during the 
month. Action in regard to this statement implies no responsibility for 
policy, but only for an accurate presentment of its effect on annual 
finance. 

In the course of the inquiries of the Committee, the Heads of the 
Spending Departments will attend the meetings of the Committee as may 
be necessary in connection with the particular business of their respective 
Departments, and will be responsibje, after due notice, for all arrange- 
ments being made so as to facilitate the fullest examination of expenditure 
dealt with by the Department. Whenever the expenditure of any depart- 
ment or branch is under review, as at (b), the Superintending Lord will 
be informed, and it will be at his option to attend the meetings of the 


Committee. The report of the Committee will be communicated to the 


Superintending Lord. 

The principal officers of the Admiralty will be held responsible, as 
hitherto, for keeping a careful watch over the expenditure they recommend 
or incur. 

The Accountant-General will be responsible, as hitherto, for the 
preparation of the Navy Estimates and Accounts; for reviewing the 
expenditure under those estimates, for satisfying himself that no expendi- 
ture is allowed except under proper authority, and that all expenditure 
chargeable to naval funds is brought to account correctly; for advising 
as to any redistribution or transfers between Votes which may from time 
to time be found necessary; for discharging all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Accounting Officer for Navy Votes, Accounts, and Funds; 
and generally for reporting upon all proposals involving the expenditure 
of naval funds. The Accountant-General is not only. to be made acquainted 
with expenditure after it has been incurred, but is to be referred to on 
all matters involving expenditure of naval funds which is not provided for 
in the Estimates, prior to any liability being incurred. 

It will be the duty of the several principal officers to keep the 
Accountant-General informed of all current liabilities, and it will be the 
duty of the Accountant-General to keep himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the progress of such liabilities, to obtain such explanations from the 
various departments as will enable him to appreciate the financial result 
of those liabilities, and to bring to the notice of the Parliamentary and 
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Financial Secretary any matters demanding attention. He is further 
empowered to determine the form in which liabilities are to be recorded 
by the Spending Departments, and to call on the departments concerned 
for explanations in regard to all liabilities incurred on ordinary or special 
Votes. 

Australia. 


AUSTRALIAN NAvaAL BaseE.—The naval barracks at Westernport 
(Flinders), near Melbourne, which will include the torpedo school and 
destroyer and submarine bases under the Australian naval scheme, will 
probably be ready for occupation by July next. When completed, a com- 
plement of 292 sailors will be required to man the station, 240 being 
constantly in barracks, 42 in the torpedo school, and ten at the bases. 
The full 2,000 men considered sufficient to equip the First Division of the 
Fleet will be concentrated there as soon as possible. 

As the Naval College at Jervis Bay will not be ready for more than 
a year, the authorities have decided to take a lease of Osborne House, 
Geelong, for 12 months from January next, and will arrange for the 
entrance of 24 cadets in February. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


THe ‘‘ Viripus Unitis.”—The first Austrian Dreadnought, the 
‘* Viribus Unitis,’? has now been commissioned, 29 months from the time 
that she was first laid down. She has twelve 12-inch guns, twelve 5.9-inch 
guns, and eighteen 12-pounders. Her speed is 20.5 knots, and she has a 
crew of 1,000 officers and men. She is estimated to have cost £ 2,500,000. 
Three sister ships are under construction, of which the ‘‘ Tegethoff ’’ was 
launched on March 21st last. The two others were laid down in January 
of this year. 

It is reported that the new cruiser ‘‘ G,’’ a sister ship to the ‘‘ Admiral 
Spaun ”’ is to be launched towards the end of October, at Monfalcone. 

It is announced that the Societa della Stabilimento Technico Triestino 
intends to construct a new naval dockyard at Medolina, 12 miles south 


of Pola. 





MILITARY NOTES. 
THE ARMY MANCUVRES. 


The British army manceuvres were held in the Eastern Counties 
between the 15th and 18th September. 

The composition of the opposing forces is shown in the “‘ order of 
battle.’ The Directing Staff consisted of General Sir J. French, Director ; 
Brig.-General D. Henderson, Major-General C. F. N. Macready, and 
Brig.-General G. R. C. Paul, Assistant Directors. Lieut.-General Sir B. 
Hamilton was chief umpire for the Red Force, and General Sir H. L. 
Smith-Dorrien for the Blue. 
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OrDER OF BATTLE. 


Red Army. 


CoMMANDER.—Lieut.-General Sir D. Haig, K.I.C.E., ete. 
Troops.—Cavalry Division (Major-General Allenby). 1st, 2nd, and 


4th Cav. Bdes.; 5th and 7th Bdes. R.H.A.; Detachment 
Territorial Cyclists. 

1st Division (Major-General Lomax). 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
Inf. Bdes.; H.Q. and 2 sqs. 11th Hussars; 14th, 26th, 39th, 
and 12th Bdes. R.F.A.; 26th (Heavy) Battery; 23rd and 
26th Field Cos. R.E. 

2nd Division (Major-General Lawson). 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Inf. Bdes.; 1 sq. D.G.’s; 1 sq. 11th Hussars; 31st, 47th, 
and 48th Bdes. R.F.A.; 35th (Heavy) Battery; 5th and 11th 
Field Cos. R.E. 

Army Troops: 2 troops 2nd D.G.’s; 23rd Siege Co.; de- 
tachment 2nd Yorks; Wireless, Airline and Cable Cos.; 
8 aeroplanes, 1 airship. 

L.O.C. (Major-General Robb). 6 supply units; 1 Cav. 
supply column; 2 divisional supply columns. 


Blue Army. 


CoMMANDER.—Lieut.-General Sir J. Grierson, K.C.B., etc. 
Troops.—Cavalry (Col. C. Briggs). Regular Mounted Bde.; 1st 


South Western (Territorial) Mounted Bde.; ‘“‘J’’ Battery 
R.H.A.; 5th Field Troop R.E. ; 3 battns. Territorial Cyclists. 
3rd Division (Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson). 7th, 8th, 
and gth Inf. Bdes.; 1st Co. M.I.; 23rd, 34th, 38th, and 
8th Bdes. R.F.A.; 24th (Heavy) Battery; 57th Field ‘o. 
R.E. 

4th Division (Major-General Snow). 1oth, 11th, and 12th 
Inf. Bdes.; 2 Cos. M. I.; 25th, 29th, 32nd, and 37th Bdes. 
R.F.A.; 31st (Heavy) Battery; 7th Field Co. R.E. 
Territorial Detachment (Major-General Lindsay). Liverpool 
Inf. Bde.; 2nd Northumbrian F.A. Bde.; 56th Field Co. 
R.E., and a Territorial Co. 

Army Troops: 2 troops Cav.; 39th Siege Co.; Wireless, 
Airline, and Cable Cos.; 8 aeroplanes; 1 airship. 

L.O.C. (Major-General Ruck). Cavalry supply column; 
2 divisional supply columns; 2 field bakeries; and 6 depét 
units of supply. 


THE GENERAL IDEA. 


The General Idea was as follows :— 

The coast line of the Eastern Counties is the frontier between 
an imaginary country (Red) and England (Blue). 

A Red force has crossed the frontier between Wells and Hunstanton 
and is rapidly moving southward. 

Blue has ordered a general mobilization. 

It is of great political importance to Blue to prevent the entry 
of Red troops into London. Time is of the utmost importance to both 
the combatants. 
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5. The country for ten miles to the west of the western boundary 
of the manoeuvre area and north of an east and west line through 
Somersham is impassable. 

In the Blue Special Idea the situation was further defined as 
follows :—The Blue Army whose two divisions were at Salisbury (3rd) 
and Aldershot (4th) was concentrating by rail between Hitchin and Bed- 
ford; this movement could not be completed till 6 p.m. on the 16th; 
the main body of the cavalry was at Baldock, and a mounted brigade 
was near Shelford covering the concentration, The Territorial detach- 
ment was preparing an entrenched position covering Cambridge from the 
north and east. The base was at Birmingham, and the line of commu- 
nications ran by rail through Bedford. It was known by Blue that the 
Red main army was north of the Little Ouse, with a cavalry division 
on the Lark, and that preparations were being made which indicated a 
possible change of base to Felixstowe; it was also known that Red was 
not expecting any considerable reinforcements for some time. 
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In the Red Special Idea it was stated that the main body of the 
Red Army was between Swaffham and Mundford with their cavalry 
division on the Lark. The advanced base was at East Dereham, and the 
line of communications ran through Wells, but arrangements were being 
made to shift the base, if required, to Felixstowe, with communications 
through Ipswich. It was known that the two Blue Divisions were 
mobilized at Salisbury and Aldershot on the evening of the 14th; that 
some Territorials—at least a brigade—were at Cambridge, and that two 
brigades of Blue mounted troops were to the west of Saffron Walden. 
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The Blue Commander decided to assemble the bulk of his forces by 
the evening of September 16th, between Royston and Arrington (five miles 
north-west of Royston), while his cavalry pushed on along the enemy’s 
most probable line of advance (which he believed to be through Laken- 
heath and Newmarket on Cambridge or Saffron Walden). Meanwhile, 
the Territorials were to continue entrenching their position at Cambridge 
in order to secure his left flank. 

The Red Commander assumed that Blue would concentrate by rail 
at, or to the west of, the line Cambridge—Saffron Walden. He decided 
to advance at once and reach the line of the River Lark, Mildenhall—Bury 
St. Edmunds, by the evening of the 16th. His intention was, if Blue 
moved north-east from Cambridge, to engage him with a detachment, 
attack his right and throw him into the Fen country; or if Blue had 
moved a day’s march east of Cambridge, to concentrate against his left; 
or finally, if Blue occupied a flank position near Cambridge, to shift 
the Red base to Ipswich and drive Blue north-west.1 The Red cavalry 
was to clear up the situation in the region Cambridge—Bishops Stortford 
—Hitchin—Sandy, and to defeat the hostile cavalry if opportunity offered. 
The air scouts were to reconnoitre towards Bedford, Hitchin, and Hert- 
ford. 

On the 16th these measures were carried out as prescribed; the 
3rd and 4th Blue Divisions detrained at Potton and Biggleswade respec- 
tively. The Red cavalry division drove back some Blue patrols near 
Brinckley. The Territorial detachment at Cambridge entrenched a line 
from the Gogmagog Hills by Teversham to Girton College. (i.e., in a 
semi-circle round the north and east of Cambridge). 

On the 17th the Red Army advanced to the front, Cowlinge—Hundon 
Hall, covered by their cavalry division, supported by an infantry brigade, 
which held a line ten miles west of the above front and demonstrated 
against the Territorial detachment at Cambridge. Meanwhile, on the 
Blue side the 3rd Division advanced to the high ground on the right 
bank of the Granta between Linton and the Icknield way, and the 4th 
Division moved up to Saffron Walden, where it was still, however, 
separated by six miles from the right of the 3rd Division. The Blue 
cavalry successfully reconnoitred the left of the Red Army, and remained 
for the night on this flank. 

The Red Commander was not aware of the position of the 4th 
Division, but assumed that it must come up on the right of the 3rd.1 He 
decided to advance to the line Weston Green (seven miles south of New- 
market)—Castle Camps (three miles south-west of Haverhill)—a front 
of about six miles—and to attack with his left in a north-westerly 
direction so as to drive Blue towards the, Fen country. The cavalry 
division was to operate on the left. 

The battle which followed next day resolved itself into two separate 
engagements. On the north flank the Red ist Division and the Blue 
3rd Division encountered each other near the right of the above line. 
At about 3.30 p.m. the 1st Division was being forced back, but its 2nd 
Brigade, penetrating the gap in the centre of the Blue Army, threatened 
the right flank of the 3rd Division. 

On the south flank the Blue 4th Division encountered the Red 2nd 
Division west of Haverhill; at 4 p.m. Blue were making some progress, 





1 From narrative by Times military correspondent. 
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assisted by the cavalry, which worked in touch with their right flank 
and threatened the Red left. About this time the Red Cavalry Division 
assailed the rear of the 4th Division, but ‘‘ stand fast ’’ sounded before 
this attack could be developed. 

Meanwhile, the Blue Territorial Detachment, which had been sum- 
moned from Cambridge, arrived (4.30 p.m.) in time to fill up the gap 
between the two wings of the Blue Army and to check the movement 
of the Red 2nd Brigade against the left of the 3rd Division. At this 
moment the “ stand fast ’’ sounded and the manceuvres were brought to 
a close. 


At the conclusion of operations a conference was held at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where the King had his headquarters during the 
manceuvres, and the following criticisms were made by the Chief of the 
General Staff :— 

‘*A full and exhaustive critique of the manceuvres will, as usual, be 
issued in due course as part of the regular Manoeuvre Report. All that 
is possible now, or of which time permits, is for me to touch very 
briefly on the more salient strategical and tactical points and the manner 
of dealing with them by the two commanders as they present themselves 
to my mind. Please understand that I claim no infallibility for such 
criticism and remarks as it is my duty to make. 

‘‘ The great principles of the higher art of war are clearly laid down 
in our Field Service Regulations, and are well known by all; but the 
manner in which such principles are applied and their meaning interpreted 
in the stress and turmoil of campaign and battle must ever depend, as 
they always have from time immemorial, upon the individual character 
and bent of mind of the man who has to put them into practice. The 
results obtained in actual warfare must always remain the one and only 
gauge of generalship. 


STRATEGIC ASPECT. 

‘*T come to the strategic aspect of the situation as gleaned from General 
and Special Ideas laid down. You all know what they are. 

‘* Looking at the position of the rival forces it can easily be seen that 
any attempt at threatening the line of communications of either side is 
impracticable. 

‘‘The question arises: Does any other form of strategic advantage lie 
open to either side? I think it does. 

‘* Viewing the situation from the point of view of the Red Commander 
on the night of the 14th, he sees before him the enemy divided into three 
different parts and widely separated. The first problem then for the 
Red Commander to consider is whether he can fall upon any one of these 
three detachments before he can be supported by the others. The only 
detachment which offers the least vulnerability in this respect is the 
Territorial detachment at Cambridge. If after 6 o’clock on the morning 
of the 16th he could by any possibility retard the enemy’s concentration 
long enough to give him time to fall upon and destroy the Cambridge 
detachment he would have gained a decided strategic advantage; and I 
may mention in passing, that in yesterday’s operations the reinforcement 
of the Blue side by this same Territorial detachment is sometimes thought 
to have turned the scale of battle. 

‘‘Time fails me here to discuss the possibilities or otherwise of this 
move being attempted. Judging from the marching powers displayed by 
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the troops in the manceuvres of 1909 in the neighbourhood of Swindon, 
and taking into consideration the great superiority of the Red Cavalry 
over the Blue, I should be inclined to think so. 

‘‘Turning to the Blue side, it seems to me that such a possibility 
on the part of Red should have been very carefully considered by Blue, 
and that a speedy concentration of all his forces should have been his 
very first objective. It seems to me that Blue might also have used the 
position at Cambridge as a species of bait. If, for instance, he had taken 
up tentatively a defensive position which Red must attack while at 
the same time he would have to mask Cambridge, Blue might have been 
able to have a superiority of force on the main battlefield. 

** Excellent as the appreciations of both commanders were in every other 
respect, I think that they are both open to criticism in that the important 
deliberations which I have indicated were not fully discussed. Put shortly, 
it is quite within the bounds of possibility that a strategic advantage 
was open if properly seized upon by Red. Both commanders should have 
appreciated this, whereas neither appears to have done so. 

** Before I leave the strategic aspect of the situation, I should like to 
refer briefly to the depét which was reported to be in progress of formation 
by Red at Felixstowe. It appears to me that the possibility of Red 
getting far enough south to enable him to cover both these lines of 
communication, and thus to obtain a very great power and freedom of 
manceuvre should have been so strongly present in the mind of the 
Blue Commander as to furnish a strong additional inducement to him 
to push forward as speedily as possible and endeavour to cover that line 
until he may have found himself able to detach a small mounted force 
to destroy this depét, which appears to have been entirely unprotected, 
and thus rendér the Felixstowe line of communications useless. The 
Red Commander made one rather important statement in his appreciation 
to which reference is necessary. He said that ‘the enclosed nature of 
the country and the practical equality of Blue’s and Red’s field forces 
indicate that that force which can force its opponent to attack it will 
have the greatest chance of decisive tactical success.’ This may read 
to some as if the Red Commander’s view was that, as a general principle, 
when the country is close and when opposing forces are equal, the defen- 
sive is to be preferred to the offensive. This, it is presumed, is not what 
he meant. 

**T do not for one moment doubt that, in the minds of many, such 
movements as I have suggested as possible would seem to be too great 
a tax upon the marching powers and endurance of the troops, and, taking 
into consideration the work already done by troops on both sides, .the 
commanders would perhaps be justified in thinking so. But there can be 
no doubt that, in certain conditions and circumstances, such movements 
would have been attempted by many commanders, and they should cer- 
tainly have formed the subject of exhaustive discussion. 


TacticaL ASPECT. 

‘‘T pass now from the strategic to the tactical aspect of the 
manceuvres. 

‘On the night of the 17th the Red forces occupied generally the line 
Cowlinge—Hundon. The Blue forces on the same night were on the 
line Cambridge—Little Abingdon—Saffron Walden, and from this time 
the opposing forces may be said to have been in tactical presence of one 
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another. The fronts occupied, the relative strength, and the strategic 
situation on either side was known ciearly to both commanders. The 
same moral advantage as had operated throughout remained with the 
Red Commander—viz., his position as an invader and his superior organi- 
zation and training. 

‘““The ground was very favourable to infantry and fairly so to 
cavalry, but the limited view was calculated to hamper the fire of artillery. 
No obstacle of importance existed between the opposing fronts. The 
approaches towards the front and flanks of either side were of much 
the same character, except that the ground was more open on the north 
than on the south, and therefore more suitable for cavalry operations. 
As regards extent of front, it will be seen that, while Red is well concen- 
trated on a front of some five or six miles, that occupied by Blue covers 
about 13 miles, with the 4th Division at Saffron Walden, separated from 
the 3rd by at least six miles, and a somewhat thin connection existed 
between the Territorials at Cambridge and the left of the 3rd Division. 
The action of the cavalry on either side during the course of the 17th 
is worthy of remark. The Red cavalry was ordered to act on the north 
of its main army and against the position of the 3rd Division with a view 
of holding the enemy in his position and apparently of deceiving him 
into thinking that the Red attack would come from that direction. Whilst 
the work done by the Red cavalry was quite good in itself and led to 
one or two interesting and important results, it cannot be said that the 
methods they adopted were by any means such as to lead the enemy in 
the least to suppose that they were anything but the Cavalry Division. 

‘* Our cavalry have yet a very great deal to learn, as I have frequently 
pointed out before, in carrying out this most important and valuable réle 
of deception. 

‘““The Blue cavalry were on this day employed in carefully locating 
the enemy’s position, and in successfully carrying out this réle they 
showed a great deal of dash and energy, causing much annoyance and 
disturbance to the 2nd Red Division. 

‘* Personally I should have preferred, had I been the Red Commander, 
to direct my cavalry to the points in my front whence they could best 
observe and keep close touch with all the movements of the enemy, and 
have acted so as to prevent such enterprises as those effected by their 
opponents. 

‘““On the night of the 17th I think each commander was in a 
position to form a definite plan as regards attack or defence. 

“The Blue Commander’s plan appears to have been to occupy as a 
defensive position the line held by the 3rd Division and to keep the 
4th Division in the neighbourhood of Saffron Walden in the hope that 
the Red Commander would attack the right flank of the 3rd Division, 
and thus offer his own flank to attack by the 4th Division. It was in 
fact what is known as the ‘ Defensive-Offensive ’ method of operating. 

‘“*T am obliged to criticise this disposition somewhat severely. The 
first necessity to be taken into consideration in making such dispositions 
is to arrive at a just proportion between the troops holding the defensive 
line and the troops destined to make the counter attack. I think the 
Territorial detachment at Cambridge should have been drawn into the 
defensive line (which would have been a réle best adapted to its training), 
and one of General Rawlinson’s brigades should have reinforced the 
division destined for the counter attack. 
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‘The next point is the position of the 4th Division. By keeping it 
there until the morning of the 18th, the Blue Commander laid himself 
open to serious defeat, for the Red force might very well have held up 
his 4th Division with a detachment and have fallen with greatly superior 
forces on the 3rd Division. 

‘** But apart from this, the force destined for the counter attack should 
never be placed so far away from the flank of the defensive line as 
Saffron Walden, and it is conceivable that a successful counter attack 
directed from the northern flank of the 3rd Division would have more 
disastrous results for Red than such an attack directed from the south 
flank. In fact, it seems to me that the principles which should always be 
observed when conducting this kind of operation were disregarded. 

‘I cannot gather that the Red Commander formed any very definite 
plan, because by his orders he appeared to be endeavouring to meet a 
situation which he expected would exist the next morning, instead of 
the situation—very favourable to him—which actually faced him. 

‘‘He knew that the 4th Division was at Saffron Walden, and he 
also knew the position of the 3rd, and that a gap of some six miles 
separated them. If he had moved at once and promptly with his very 
superior cavalry supported by one brigade of infantry directed on Saffron 
Walden, he might have held up the 4th Division long enough to enable 
him to fall with greatly superior forces on the 3rd Division. 

** As to the actual operations of the 18th, it is impossible to criticise 
in any detail until there has been gore time to examine umpire and 
other reports. 

‘*The Red cavalry acting in the enclosed country to the south were 
not well placed to afford the most efficient support to their own side, 
and, in fact, had only begun to make their presence felt when the stand 
fast sounded about 5 o’clock. Whilst some of the attacks on both sides 
were vigorous and well timed, it was noticed that there was a good deal 
of unnecessary exposure, both of infantry and guns. 

‘‘One feature brought forward in a very marked way was the use 
made by the cavalry commanders on both sides of their cyclist battalions. 
They apparently used them as pivots and screens, which gave them 
great freedom of manceuvre, and led to very good results.”’ 


After the conference His Majesty addressed the assembled officers as 
follows :— 

‘‘T have listened with the greatest interest to the proceedings of the 
Conference and to the remarks made by the commanders of the Red and 
Blue forces, and by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. It is a 
great pleasure to me to have spent three days among my troops and to 
have witnessed in person the zeal and energy displayed by all under field 
service conditions. I desire to emphasize the. fact that only hard work 
on the part of the staff officers and men can lead to the best value being 
obtained and success achieved. 

‘“* My inspections during the past two years have satisfied me that the 
present system of training is conducted on sound lines, and I especially 
observed the exceeding keenness and earnestness of purpose apparent 
in the Army. 

“The first experiments in practical aerial reconnaissance at our 
manceuvres have been made successfully, although I regret much the 
loss of four gallant officers whom the nation mourns. The aerial work, 
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the rapid concentration of troops by rail, without dislocating the ordinary 
civilian traffic, and the use of mechanical transport, have been the special 
features of these manoeuvres. The operations have been more realistic 
than has been usual at manoeuvres, and they were of an active service 
nature.”’ 

Australia. 

TRAINING OF SENIOR CapEts.—By the Defence Act, 1912, the number of 
hours’ training required annually of the Senior Cadets is altered to the 
following :— 

Four whole-day drills of not less than four hours each. 

Twelve half-day drills of not less than two hours each. 

Twenty-four night drills of not less than one hour each. 

Provided that the number and duration of half-day and night drills 
may be varied by the substitution of other drills of a total duration of 
not less than 48 hours. 

TRANS-AUSTRALIAN RatLway.—On_ September 14th Lord Denman 
turned the first sod of the Trans-Australian Railway, which will connect 
Port Augusta with Kalgoorlie, and give Western Australia access by 
land to the rest of the Commonwealth. ‘The railway will be 1,060 miles 
in length, and will be completed in three years. It is of English standard 
gauge, and the estimated cost is £'5,000,000. 


Canada. 

British Reservists FOR CaNnabA.—The Canadian Government has 
passed an Order in Council facilitating the emigration of Special Reservists 
from Great Britain to Canada. The Government agree to extend to these 
Reservists the use of machinery already existing, whereby Army Reservists 
are paid and administered by local authorities. 


India. 
AssaM,—A party of some 750 men is being assembled at Sadiya for 
road making in the Mishmi country. 
NICHOLSON ComMITTEE.—It is stated that the Nicholson Committee 
will probably finish its report by the end of November. 


South Africa. 


Composition OF Councit OF DerFENcE.—Under the South African 
Defence Act, 1912, the following have been appointed to the Council of 
Defence :— 

President : General Smuts, Minister of Finance and Defence. 

Members: General S. C. Burger. 

Colonel the Hon. C. P. Crewe, C.B. 
General the Hon. C. R. de Wet. 
Colonel Sir D. MacKenzie, C.B., K.C.M.G. 

The Council is obliged to meet once in every six months. 


APPOINTMENTS.—General C. F. Beyers has been appointed Com- 
mandant-General of the Defence Forces, with the rank of Brig.-General 
in those forces. Colonel H. T. Lukin, C.M.G., D.S.O., has been 
appointed Inspector-General of the Permanent Force, with the rank of 
Brig.-General in the Defence Forces. Colonel P. S. Beves has been 
appointed Commandant of Cadets. 
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ABYSSINIA. 


THe ANnvuaK ExpEDITION.—It was reported in August that Dejaz 
Kabada arrived at Burei with a large force, but owing to lack of supplies 
disbanded most of his men and returned to Gorei. He has sent for the 
Anuak Chiefs to come to him there, but only two of whom, out of about 40, 
have obeyed the summons. Plans have been made by Dejaz Kabada for 
a ‘“‘drive’’ of the Anuak country by five columns, but owing to the 
dislike of the Abyssinians for service in the plains during the rains, there 
is considerable doubt if these plans will be realized. 

According to this scheme, a column is to move down each bank of 
the River Gila, another will move down the River Akobo from Guara 
Farda, a fourth will move down the River Gluro, while the fifth will 
move along the River Baro. The whole force—if it undertakes active 
operations—is to be under the command of Fit Makonnen, who will be 
on the right bank of the River Gila. 

Baro KELLA BripGeE.—The materials for the Baro Kella bridge have 
been sent up in part, and the engineers have left Gambeila for the site. 
Dejaz Kabada is giving every assistance in porterage and labour. 

DirrE Davua Raitway.—A further step has just been taken in the 
extension of the Jibuti—Dirre Daua Railway. It will be remembered 
that a French company, under French Government control, was formed 
in 1908 to build the Dirre Daua to Addis Abbaba extension. This exten- 
sion has now reached a point 623} miles beyond Dirre Daua, which is 
1933 miles from the coast. The earthworks are nearly completed up to 
170 kilometres, and contracts have been given out up to the Hawash River 
at 232 kilometres. 

The Abyssinian Government has now notified the railway company 
that it will exercise its right, under the terms of the concession granted 
to the company, to build a line from the Hawash River to the capital, 
Addis Abbaba. In order to carry out this work a purely Abyssinian 
company has been formed. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Fietp SERVICE REGULATIONS.—Part II. of the Field Service Regulations 
was issued in draft form for use during the Grand Manoeuvres. Army 
corps commanders were instructed to render reports at the end of 
manoeuvres suggesting such amendments as they considered necessary ; 
when these have been fully considered, the regulations will be published 
in their final form. 


New CANTEEN.—A new canteen has been issued to the troops, to ~ 
replace the old utensil which cooked for two men; it has a capacity of 
about two and a half pints, and weighs a little over a pound. 

MILITARY SERVICE IN BosNiA AND HERzEGOvINA.—An Imperial decree 
dated 12th August, 1912, sanctions the publication of a new Military 
Service Law for the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The principal 
innovations are :— 

(i) The abolition of exemption from military service by payment; 
i.e., liability to military service will now be universal in the annexed 
provinces. 

(ii) The introduction of an Ersatz Reserve. Formerly in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina there were neither an Ersatz Reserve nor a Landwehr and 
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Landsturm. The two latter have not been created, but their places are 
taken by the 2nd and 3rd Reserves. 


(iii) The military forces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, including the 
Ersatz Reserve, form an integral part of the ‘‘Common Army ’’ of the 
Dual Monarchy. The Ersatz Reserve can be called up in time of peace 
for service with the ‘‘ Common Army.”’ 


MaNnceuvres.—The Grand Manceuvres were held in South Hungary 
on September 7th and subsequent days, under the direction of the 
Crown Prince Francis Ferdinand. Seven infantry and two cavalry divisions 
were employed, of which the 7th Army Corps, an improvized Army Corps, 
and the 1st Cavalry Division were on one side, and the 12th Army Corps, 
with the 11th Landwehr Cavalry Division on the other. Seven Etrich 
aeroplanes were allotted to each side. In units the total forces amounted 
to g1 battalions, 58 squadrons, 158 machine-guns, and 49 batteries. 


Among other corps and cavalry manoeuvres on a smaller scale, those 
of the 14th Army Corps in South Tirol, and those of the cavalry in Galicia, 
are worthy of notice. In both of these cases the forces participating are 
reported to have been made up to war establishment. 


Recruit ContINGENTS.—The following are estimated to be the recruit 
contingents which will result from the New Army Bill up to 1923 :— 











1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917-23. 
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c \ Austria 3 78,008 | 88,372. | 91, 482 | 91,482 | 91,482 | 91,482 
vAcmy., ) Hungary —...| 58,141 | 65,836 | 68,187 | 68,187 | 68,187 | 68,187 
Y |Bosnia... ..| 6,392] 7,256| 7,638| 7,688| 7,726! 7,763 
Landwehr $ Austria .... 20,715 | 22,816 | 23,787 | 25,018 | 26,019 | 26996 
Dr AERO, Say, behest OO 820; 870) 920 960 | 1,023 
Hungarian Honved... —.... 17,500 | 21,500 | 25,000 | 25,000 | 25,000 | 25,000 
Total ee _|181,616 | 206,¢ 600 (216,964 218,295 21943 374 [220,451 


LENGTH OF SERVICE.—The average length of service in the various 
cominissioned ranks in 1911 was: 3 years; Lieutenant, 53 years; 
First Lieutenant, 9-93 years; Captain, 113 years; Lieut.-Colonel, 3 years; 


Major-General, 3-4 years. 





ENGINEER TrRoops.—It is reported that the existing 15 battalions of 
pioneer troops are to be reorganized in two separate independent branches, 
viz. :—(a) pioneers, for all river and bridging work; (b) sappers, for all 
land work. 


There will be 14 sapper battalions and eight pioneer battalions. In 
addition there will be special formations for semi-permanent bridging 
and for submarine mining. 


The sapper battalions are to be numbered consecutively from 1 to 14, 
and will consist of three companies each. 


The pioneer battalions are to have the numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
10. The missing numbers, 1 and 6, will be represented by the new 
special formations, viz., the River Submarine Mining Company and the 
Bridging Battalion. 
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BALKAN STATES AND OTTOMAN EMPIRE.! 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
Events in August. 


GENERAL SiTUATION.—The month of August was full of difficulties for 
the Ottoman Empire; and it must be a matter of some congratulation 
that so far no actual state of war exists in the Balkan Peninsula. In 
addition to the Governmental crisis and the Albanian disturbances, com- 
plications have arisen with respect to Montenegro and also Bulgaria, so 
that with the war against Italy still continuing, the Empire was con- 
fronted with a situation that in the case of an ordinary European State 
might prove almost insurmountable. 

THE REVOLT IN ALBanlIA.—The first act of the Government, after 
securing the dissolution of the Chamber, which was demanded by the 
Albanian insurgents as a preliminary step to all negotiations, was to 
despatch a special mission with ample power to treat with the insurrec- 
tionary leaders. Meanwhile, however, the latter, with a considerable 
following and in the face of a passive attitude (turned in some cases into 
an active sympathy) of the Turkish troops, had occupied various im- 
portant localities and pressed forward even into the Macedonian vilayets. 
From Prishtina and Prisrend the movement was continued south to 
Uskub and Keuprulu, while it is reported that advanced parties had 
actually entered Gevghelli, if not Salonica itself. Had these movements 
been persisted in there is no doubt that the Government would have had 
to resume military operations with what forces they could dispose of, 
and, indeed, troops had already been summoned from Asia. But whether 
the Albanian leaders thought that they had pressed their advantage 
far enough, or whether the Turkish Government thought that the con- 
clusion of an agreement was imperative in the existing circumstances, 
further progress of the insurrectionists was stopped and it was announced 
that the schedule of terms put forward by them was agreed to. Follow- 
ing this announcement the bulk of the Albanians withdrew. from Uskub 
and other places, but reports at the end of August stated that, while the 
majority of the demands would be passed as originally affirmed, there 
were certain points which would not be pressed, as they were impossible 
of practical execution. 

It is not clear to what extent the inhabitants of South Albania joined 
in the movement, as information from this region is not so full as from 
the more northerly localities, but it is fairly evident that the whole of 
Albania was pretty well united in the demands put forward, including 


the particular Catholic clan of Mirdites. At the end of August further. 


disturbances broke out at Durazzo and Scutari, the scene of last year’s 
fighting, and the members of the special commission proceeded thither. 
THE MONTENEGRIN FiGHtTING.—The relations between Turkey and 
Montenegro reached a very acute phase during August owing to occurrences 
which took place on the frontier near Berané. Early in the month, 
a collision ensued between Ottoman and Montenegrin troops around 
the blockhouse at Mojkovatz, north-west of Berané; some severe fighting 
followed, resulting in numerous casualties. Diplomatic notes were subse- 
quently exchanged between Cettinjé and Constantinople, but evidently the 
feeling in the frontier districts had been excited by the Albanian movement 
in the neighbouring localities, for certain of the Slav inhabitants took 











1 For Balkan crisis see page 1491. 
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up arms and joined with the Montenegrins, so that fighting still con- 
tinued around Berané. 

Both the Turks and Montenegrins assembled considerable forces; 
three Turkish divisions were despatched (two of them being the divisions 
which declined to move against the Albanians), and the Montenegrin 
reserves were called out. Meanwhile, the Powers took diplomatic action 
through their representatives to restrain the combatants and persuade 
the Montenegrin Government to withdraw its troops. 


ALBANIA. 
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ReLations Wit Butcaria.—The next embarrassment with which the 
Turkish Government was threatened was the anti-Turkish agitation 
aroused in Bulgaria by the Kochana massacre; at this place, a town 
in Macedonia between Ishtip and the Bulgarian frontier, a bomb was 
thrown on the 1st August, and exploded in the market place, killing and 
wounding several persons. As a result of this a party of Turkish soldiers 
sallied forth from the barracks, and considerable indiscriminate slaughter 
ensued among the population. Whether the bomb was thrown, as some 
reports state, by persons who desired to embarrass the Government, or 
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whether it was thrown by members of the Bulgarian Macedonian internal 
organizations, is not evident; but some violent meetings have been held 
in various spots in Bulgaria to protest against the Turkish massacres and 
to renew the perennial demand for Macedonian reform, if not for freedom 
from Turkish dominion altogether. It is, moreover, urged that Macedonia 
is entitled to at least equal treatment with Albania, where concessions 
have just been wrung from the Turks by force. The attitude of the 
Bulgarian Government up to the end of August was, however, in favour 
of peace, and, on the Turkish side, prompt steps were taken to make 
the necessary enquiries and punish those responsible for the outrages. 
Minor cases of bomb throwing have also occurred ‘in other parts of 
Macedonia. 

MOVEMENTS OF TROOPS IN AUGUST.—In the Smyrna Field Force, a 
large proportion of the Redif battalions were sent home during August. 

From the Dardanelles Field Force, the Ismid Redif Division was 
despatched either to Albania or the Bulgarian frontier. 

The 11th (Dedeagach) Division was sent to Albania and some batta- 
lions of the 12th (Gumuljina) Division were sent to Dedeagach in replace- 
ment. 

The rst (Constantinople) and 21st (Yakova) Divisions were sent to 
the Montenegrin frontier. 

As a result of the concentrations at Smyrna, the Dardanelles, in 
Albania and on the Montenegrin frontier, only a small proportion of the 
24 Turkish Nizam European Divisions remained at the end of August in 
their original garrisons. { 


Events in September. 

Po.iticaL.—The Congress of the Committee Party assembled at Con- 
stantinople early in September, and various resolutions were passed as to 
the platform to be adopted during the coming elections. The Congress 
agreed to accept the modification of the Articles of Constitution under 
which the late Parliament was dissolved, but by the composition of the 
new Central Committee the extremist element would appear to remain 
in the ascendant. An Egyptian, Prince Said Halim, is the new President. 
Two of the most prominent members of the late Committee Government, 
Djavid and Talaat Beys, were sentenced by a Court-Martial to terms of 
imprisonment for attacks on the Government. 

ALBANIA.—While no set-back was recorded during September in the 
general agreement already arrived at with the main Albanian leaders, 
renewed fighting took place in the Malissor country and in the Hoti district 
around Scutari and Berané. At the end of the month the Turks had 
considerable forces, assembled, on account of the Montenegrin troubles, . 
around Berané, and additional troops had been despatched to Scutari. 
It was stated that these fresh disorders were to be attributed to foreign 
instigation. 

MOVEMENTS UP TO 28TH SEPTEMBER.—No precise information had been 
published regarding the despatch of any additional units to the Bulgarian 
eastern frontier, except that the two batteries of heavy field artillery had 
returned to Adrianople from Salonica.1 


1Since the above was written, newspaper announcements stated 
that a force of 12 Nizam and g Redif divisions would be assembled at 
Adrianople for ‘‘ Grand Manceuvres.’’ Still later reports, however, men- 
tion the abandonment of this step, and limit the measures merely to the 
assembly of the Redif units for six weeks’ training. 
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Disaffection in the Brussa Redif division had caused that division to 
be withdrawn from the Dardanelles Field Force (Southern Shore) and 
disbanded, but the Ismid Division is still under arms and transferred to 
Rodosto. 


Samos.—A movement took place in Samos with the object of expelling 
the Turkish garrison and of securing the acceptance of certain administra- 
tive changes in the status of the island. An armed band of Samians 
assembled at Marathocampi on the west of the island, and there awaited 
the advent of a force of about 300 Cretans, who arrived via Nikaria. 
The combined expedition marched on Vathy, where the Turkish garrison 
had been joined by a battalion from Smyrna. 

British and French war vessels blockaded the coast to prevent the 
landing of further bodies of Cretans or other sympathizers, and landed 
armed parties to protect foreign residents. 

The bulk of the Redifs in the Smyrna Field Force had been sent 
home as no longer required for the moment. 

The Corps Nishanji regiment from Smyrna had been withdrawn and 
sent back to Constantinople. 

The 11th Division, originally sent over to Albania from Dedeagach, had 
been moved as far north as Mitrivitza, while additional units had been 
despatched to Keuprulu from Monastir and Salonica. 


BULGARIA. 


RoyaL Famity.—Princes Boris and Cyril (sons of King Ferdinand) 
attended the German manceuvres. 


PotiticaL.—A frontier incident, which occurred about the 1oth Septem- 
ber, in the neighbourhood of Djuma Bala (an important Turkish town in 
the Struma Valley), developed into a serious engagement. Some 5,000 
Bulgarians were engaged and artillery was employed. Six Bulgarians 
were killed, the Turkish losses are unknown. 


Manceuvres.—The Bulgarian Army manceuvres began on September 
16th, and it was expected that the dislocation of units and final demobiliza- 
tion of the troops would be completed by September 27th. Great secrecy 
was maintained with regard to the operations, which took place in the 
neighbourhood of Shumla, and were intended to. afford training in 
fortress warfare. About 45,000 troops were exercised. 


ORGANIZATION.—A machine-gun detachment consisting of four guns 
has been allotted to each of the four cavalry regiments which compose the 
Independent Cavalry Division. 

An aerostatic park has been added to the Railway Battalion, also an 
automobile section and a searchlight section. 

A radio-telegraphic section has been added to the Telegraph Battalion. 


GREECE. 


PouiticaL.—At the end of September the critical situation in the 
Balkans, and, above all, the anarchy which was reigning in parts of Epirus 
and Macedonia, were causing great uneasiness in Greece. Mass meetings 
organized by patriotic associations had passed resolutions urging the 
Hellenic Government to intervene, with the object of compelling Turkey 
to recognize the rights of Christian nationalities in the Empire, and of 
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securing the guarantee of the Great Powers for the application of reforms. 
The Government, though inspired with a sincere desire for peace, was 
prepared to face any contingency. 

As the result of collisions on the Turco-Greek frontier, one lieutenant 
and two Greek soldiers were killed, and two Turkish soldiers are said to 
have been shot. 


MONTENEGRO. 

FRONTIER TROUBLES.—As mentioned under Ottoman Empire, a some- 
what critical situation prevailed at the end of August on the Turco-Monte- 
negrin frontier, consequent on an alleged massacre of a number of the 
Vasojevitch tribe by Turkish Nizams at Berané, a village some few miles 
distant from the Turco-Montenegrin frontier. A Montenegrin brigade 
some 5,000 strong, with several batteries, was subsequently mobilized 
in the vicinity of the frontier, and a state of high tension still prevailed 
at the beginning of September. Urgent representations were made to 
King Nicholas by the agents of all the Great Powers at Cettinje, and the 
Montenegrin troops were demobilized. 


RUMANIA. 


RECRUIT CONTINGENT.—The recruit contingent for 1913 has been fixed 
at 46,000 men for the Regular Army, 3,500 for the Schembul Cavalry, 
600 for the Navy, total, 50,100. 

AUTOMOBILE Corps.—A volunteer’ automobile corps has been created. 
The personnel consists entirely of volunteers, with the exception of the 
adjutant, who is a Regular officer; members must possess a motor car 
or a motor-cycle which fulfils the following conditions :— 


Horse-power: cars, 16; motor-cycles, 1}. 
Petrol storage: sufficient storage must exist to enable the following 
distances to be traversed without refilling: cars 180 miles; motor-cycles, 


60 miles. 


SERVIA. 

PouiticaL.—The Servian Cabinet resigned on September roth, and a 
new Government was formed under the premiership of M. Pashitch, who 
will also take the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

The situation in Macedonia at the end of September was generally 
recognized as being most serious. Many banks had ceased discounting 
bills. The people had been exasperated by the recent outrages in Old 


Servia, and there was a widespread desire to bring matters to a head even 


at the cost of war, rather than submit to the present régime any 
longer. 

War MareriaL.—A large consignment of Servian war material was 
stopped by the Turks on the railway from Salonica. 


CHINA. 


Events in August. 


SITUATION IN KWANG-TUNG Province.—Constant disturbances were 
reported during the summer from districts in the neighbourhood of Hong 
Kong. Armed pirates robbed junks in Deep Bay, and robbers raided 
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villages situated within the leased territory. On the 26th June, in 
response to a request from the Acting Governor of Hong Kong, six 
companies of Indian infantry were detailed to assist the police in prevent- 
ing armed robbers from raiding across the frontier of British territory. 
At the end of August these companies were posted along the frontier 
and sent out patrols by day and night to all villages liable to be raided 
from Chinese territory. 

The situation in Kwang-tung resolved itself into a struggle between 
the existing Government at Canton and the robbers, and it was rumoured 
that both parties had arrived independently at the same decision, namely, 
that if they are worsted, the only course would be for them to attack 
the Shameen, not as an act of hostility towards foreigners, but as a 
means of bringing punishment upon their opponents, and thus turning 
their victory into defeat. 

On the 20th August it was reported from Hong Kong that 4o armed 
robbers commandeered the steam launch ‘“ Litak,’’ and proceeded to 
Cheung-chau, or Dumbbell Island, off Hong Kong, where they attacked 
the police station, shot dead the Indian constable on duty, broke open 
the safe, and carried off 1,000 dollars. They also seized a number of 
rifles and bayonets. They then savagely attacked and killed another 
Indian constable and a sergeant. A Chinese money lender is missing, and 
is supposed to have been kidnapped. The pirates reboarded the “ Litak ”’ 
successfully and escaped. The police reported that the ‘‘ Litak’’ towed 
the pirates’ junk to an island near Macao, where the marauders decamped, 
after casting the ‘‘ Litak ’’ adrift. 

Consequent upon this outrage the Governor of Hong Kong asked 
the Portuguese authorities to assist in exterminating the pirates, and 
telegraphed home for permission to assist them by a combined British naval 
and military force. The Portuguese Government replied to the Governor 
of Macao that they would immediately send a cruiser, which would make 
a close search of the Portuguese islands, and exterminate all the pirates 
in the neighbourhood. Meanwhile the Governor has been instructed to 
begin taking active measures pending the arrival of the cruiser. 

ExeEcuTION OF Two GENERALS.—On the 15th August, two Generals— 
Huang hui and Chang chin wu—of whom the latter was Vice-Chief of 
the Military Bureau at Wu Chang, Hupei, and who had both come to 
Peking a few days previously from Hu-Pei Province, were arrested at 
night and executed after a drumhead court martial had been held upon 
them. It appears that President Yuan-Shi-Kai, who had received urgent 
secret messages from General Li-yuan-hung, proving the complicity of 
these officers in the recent abortive attempts to provoke a second revolu- 
tion, acted with such swiftness that escape was impossible. 

Concerning the executed men the Times correspondent wrote that 
while their guilt was not questioned there was much adverse comment 
on the procedure adopted. Both officers were concerned in the revolution 
at Wu Chang last year, and were members of the Tung-meng-hui, a 
revolutionary organization to which Sun-yat-sen belonged. Considerable 
excitement was caused by these executions, which were followed by 
exaggerated Press reports concerning the imminence of fresh civil war, 
and sharp divisions between the President and Sun-yat-sen. The assas- 
sination of the latter was even rumoured. 

The pessimistic reports concerning the situation in China drew forth a 
long letter from Dr. Morrison, which appeared in the Times of the 23rd 
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August. The gist of this letter was that the present leaders of the new 
régime, Yuan-Shih-Kai (President), Sun-yat-sen, and Li yuan hung (Vice- 
President), were working amicably together, that the cleavage in the 
Advisory Council was of the ‘‘ party system ’’ nature only; and that the 
future of the Republic was full of promise. 

The Times, in a leading article, whilst deprecating undue pessimism, 
signified its inability to endorse completely its former correspondent’s 
confident forecasts as to the outlook. Reports of later date concerning 
Sun-yat-sen’s arrival in Peking and his meeting with the President go 
to confirm Dr. Morrison’s favourable accounts of the relations existing 
between the leaders. The excitement caused by the executions appears to 
have given way to a wholesome respect for Yuan, as they showed the 
resolve of the Government to deal sternly with intrigues. 


APPOINTMENT OF A PotiticaL ADvISER:—Dr. G. E. Morrison, for many 
years past the special correspondent of the Times in Peking, was, on 
the 1st August, appointed political adviser to the President of the Chinese 
Republic, for a period of five years. The appointment is said to meet 
with the universal approval of both foreigners and Chinese; a Press 
campaign in certain journals notwithstanding. 


Monooria.—According to a report from Chinese sources, 2,000 Mon- 
golian troops commanded by a lieutenant of the chief ecclesiastical 
authority in Mongolia, occupied and began to loot Taonanfu, in Manchuria. 
About 1,000 Chinese troops, with machine-guns, from Mukden, sought 
to recover the place on the night off the 20th instant, and fighting was 
reported to be still in progress at noon on the following day. 

Later reports state that Mongols, who recently came into contact 
with Chinese troops at Taonanfu in Manchuria, have retreated, but they 
maintain an aggressive attitude. At a meeting of the Cabinet, the 
question of despatching an expeditionary army to Inner Mongolia was 
discussed, but it was decided to restrict measures at present to preventing 
raids and looting, for which purposes the Manchurian forces were 
considered ample. 

Tiset.—According to reports from India a Tibetan attack on the 
Chinese position at Lhasa, which was delivered on the 6th July, was 
repulsed. Negotiations were thereafter renewed. The relieving force 
from Ssu-ch’uan Province had advanced—according to a Times telegram 
dated the 22nd August—to a point ten miles west of Hokou. This place 
is near the River Yalung, about half-way between Tachien Lu and Litang. 
Meanwhile, according to trustworthy news, peace has been concluded 
at Lhasa. 


DiIsTURBANCES IN KasHGARIA.—The Chinese Government agreed to 
the demand of the Russian Minister at Peking for compensation in 
connection with the killing of too Mussulmans, who were Russian subjects, 
near Khotan in Kashgaria. The Russian Consul at Kashgar and the 
Chinese local officials will fix the amount of compensation. 

MOVEMENTS OF TrRoops.—The 4th Division of the Chinese Army has 
been transferred from Peking to Ku-pei-k’ou, a pass leading from Mongolia 
into the plain of Chih-li, about 70 miles north-east of Peking. 

Army OrGANIzATION.—The Daily Telegraph reports that the Chinese 
Army will continue to be organized on its former divisional basis. The 
Imperial Guards Division will be absorbed into the National Army, and 
the Manchu Imperial Family escort will be limited to one battalion of 
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infantry. It is further stated that new schools for officers will shortly 
be established. The strategic distribution of the army is henceforward 
to be regulated in accordance with the requirements of frontier defence, 
police work being left to gendarmerie. 


Events in September. 


Situation IN Moncoiia.—The special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph in Peking reports that an alarming state of affairs prevails in 
Inner Mongolia. It was known in August that large numbers of 
Mongolian horsemen had invaded the Tau-Nan Fu district, 170 miles 
west of Chang-Chun. Chinese troops were sent from Manchuria to restore 
order, but the situation appears to have been complicated by the action 
of the Russian authorities at Harbin. On the first alarm the commandant 
at Harbin despatched a strong Russian detachment to move rapidly 
westward under the plea of brigand hunting. Since then, despite Chinese 
protests, four additional detachments, furnished with artillery and machine- 
guns, have followed and disappeared into Mongolia, leaving no trace. 

The Chinese authorities believe that these troops are now supporting 
the Mongols, thus making any Chinese attack virtual war on Russia. 
The correspondent further states that at the present moment the whole 
of the Inner Mongolian frontier from Kalgan to the Sungari is virtually 
in a state of open warfare. 

The same correspondent reports in the Daily Telegraph of the 24th 
September, that energetic measures will be taken by China regarding the 
situation in Mongolia. He states that the Chinese Government propose :— 

(i) To discover what sums have been advanced by Russia to the 
Mongols, and to repay the same. 

(ii) To protest against the entry of Russian detachments into Mon- 
golia. 
(iii) To increase the frontier garrisons, and to ascertain the precise 
number of Russian troops stationed in the province. 

(iv) To confiscate all arms and munitions of war carried by un- 
authorized persons in Manchuria, Mongolia, and Turkistan. 

It is reported in the Morning Post of the 28th August, 1912, that 
Kobdo, a town in Western Mongolia, garrisoned by Chinese troops, has 
been captured by a force of Mongols. 

According to the Press, a detachment of two companies of infantry 
with two machine-guns and 300 Cossacks have marched from Irkeshtan 
for Kashgar to protect Russian subjects and the Russian Consulate. 


RUSSIANS AND CHINESE IN KasHGar.—The Novoe Vremya of the 29th 
August reports that a collision has occurred between riflemen belonging 
to the Russian detachment sent to Kashgar, and Chinese soldiers, resulting 
in some casualties on both sides. A joint enquiry by the Russian Consul, 
the officer commanding the Russian detachment, and the Chinese 
authorities, was at once instituted, but the result of the enquiry has not 
been announced. 

Tue TREATY OF 1881.—The Russian Minister at Peking has informed 
the Chinese Government that as the negotiations for the revision of the 
Treaty of 1881, opened two years ago, have proved barren, the Russian 
Government is obliged to consider the Treaty of 1881 to remain in force 
for a further period of ten years, i.e., until August 20th, 1921. The 
s0-verst customs-free zone is, however, abandoned so far as Russia is 
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concerned. The Treaty of 1881 dealt primarily with the re-establishment 
of Chinese Government in the Ili country, and also with the regulation of 
trade between Russia and China generally. 


Miuirary ADvisER.—Lieut.-Colonel Brissaud-Desmaillet, formerly 
French Military Attaché in Peking, has been appointed Military Adviser 
to the Government. 

PORTUGUESE ACTION AGaINST PiraTES.—It is reported in the Times 
of 21st September that a Portuguese detachment with machine-guns left 
Macao on the 20th September, with the object of surrounding an island 
near Macao, reported to be a piratical stronghold. The Macao and 
Canton Governments are acting in concert with a view to the suppression 
of piracy in the vicinity of Macao. 

Mutiny or Troops at Wu-CuHanc.—Two regiments of cavalry stationed 
outside Wu-Chang mutinied on the night of the 24th September, and 
attacked the city. The troops inside the city remained loyal, and on 
the city gates being opened, shot down 50 of the mutineers. Two 
hundred were subsequently captured and executed, and the remainder 
fled. No political motive is ascribed to the mutineers, who seem to have 
been actuated simply by the desire for loot. 


Mutiny oF Troops at TunG Cuov.—A mutiny occurred at Tung 
Chou, 16 miles east of Peking, on the night of the 24th August, among the 
troops of the Wu-wei-tso-chin. The business part of the town was 
thoroughly looted, but little loss of, life is reported to have taken place. 
A detachment of troops numbering 1,500 was sent in the direction of Tung 
Chou on the 25th August, but did not actually enter the town. No further 
information has been received regarding the suppression of the mutiny. 


Tibet. 


According to Reuter, a memorandum regarding Tibet was addressed 
to the Chinese Government by the British Minister at Peking during 
August. The memorandum contends that the Tibetans ought to be allowed 
to manage their own internal affairs without Chinese interference, and 
suggests that China should station a representative at Lhasa who would 
advise the Tibetans in matters of foreign policy. ©The memorandum 
further declares that China at present ought not to use India as a highway 
to Tibet. Finally it recommends the conclusion of a new agreement 
between Great Britain and China, which must precede British recognition 
of the Chinese Republic. 

It was reported in the Times of the 18th September, that at a meeting 
of the National Assembly in Peking, the Acting Premier, Chao Ping-Chan, 
announced that the Chinese expedition to Tibet had been ordered to return 
to Ssu-ch’uan. He declared that there was no intention of altering the 
administrative system in Tibet. 

At the end of September 230 disarmed Chinese from Lhasa, with 70 
followers, arrived at Chumbi, and 1,000 more with 200 followers were 
expected. The Government of India was arranging to ship the Chinese to 
China. 


FRANCE, 


Fretp Howitzers.—The question of the provision of light field 
howitzers continues to excite great interest. The great difficulty is to 
find the personnel for the units without depleting other formations, and 
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it is proposed in some quarters that the 21 batteries at present armed with 
the ‘‘ piece de 155 c.’’ should pass their present weapons to the Artillerie 
a pied and should be armed with field howitzers. 


ENGAGEMENTS.—The number of engagements in the Metropolitan 
Army during 1911 showed a decrease of seven per cent. as compared with 
the numbers of the previous year. The figures were :—1IgI0, 15,213; 1911, 
14,010; decrease, 1,203. 

SECTION TECHNIQUE DE SERVICE DE SANntTéE.—Last year the Medical 
Technicai section at the War Office was amalgamated with the Comité 
Consultatif de service de Santé. A decree has now been issued re-estab- 
lishing the Section Technique and making it directly responsible to the 
War Minister. The section has also the duty of making special studies 
for the Comité Consultatif. This latter body can now call in to help it 
experts who are in civil practice. The financial affairs of both bodies 
are managed by the Chef de Section Technique. 


Macuine-Guns.—Special barrels for the use of blank cartridge are to 
be issued to all machine-gun sections. 


ANTI-MILITARISM.—The French School Teachers’ Unions met at Cham- 
béry and passed almost unanimously a series of resolutions of a most 
pronounced anti-patriotic and anti-militarist character, and expressed the 
closest sympathies with the Conféderation Général du Travail and Syn- 
dicalism generally, and also with the society known as Sou du Soldat, 
whose object is to spread anti-militarism in the army. The Government 
has passed a decree requiring the Teachers’ Unions to be dissolved 
before September 1oth. It is curious that in laicising the schools to avoid 
the anti-republic teaching of the Clericals the French Government should 
have opened the door to the no less deadly dangers of anti-militarism and 
Syndicalism. 


RECRUIT CONTINGENT.—The 1912 Contingent is about 10,000 men 
stronger than that of 1911. Recruits are allotted as follows :— 

Artillery, 32,260; infantry, 150,840; cavalry, 20,855; engineers, 6,370; 
train, 4,465; aeronautics, 700. Approximate total, 215,490. This total 
does not include voluntary engagements. 

LEAGUES AND AssoctaTions.—Officers of the French Army have been 
prohibited from belonging to any League or Association without obtain- 
ing the sanction of the War Minister. 


Marocco. 
Events in August. 


GENERAL SITUATION.—The situation at the end of August was again 
disquieting. In spite of some minor tactical successes in the north, that 
part of the country was still unsubdued, while the advance of the Southern 
Pretender and his occupation of Marrakesh constituted a new and serious 
factor in an already complicated situation. 


ABDICATION OF THE SULTAN.—Mulai Hafid abdicated during August 
and has since gone to France, preparatory to making a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He was succeeded by his brother Mulai Yusuf. The proclama- 
tion of the new Sultan was received with indifference in the country. 


THE SOUTHERN PRETENDER.—The Southern Pretender El Hiba took 
the offensive during August. He crossed the Atlas range by the Tizi 
Jerba Pass, and arrived before Marrakesh on the 16th; after Some 
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desultory skirmishing he entered the city on the 18th. The two local 
chieftains, El Glawi and M’Tougui, had undertaken to oppose his advance. 
M’Tougui, however, went over to him with a tabor of police on the 18th. 
El Glawi remained faithful to his undertaking for a few days, but eventu- 
ally he also seceded and handed over to the Pretender nine Frenchmen 
who had taken refuge in his house; these are said to include the consul 
and vice-consul and two French officers. El Hiba was proclaimed Sultan 
on the 18th at Marrakesh, and he immediately despatched a force, stated 
to have been about 5,000 strong, to attack Colonel Mangin’s column near 
Mechra Ben Abu. Two days’ fighting in very difficult country ensued, 
in which the French captured the Moorish camp and 7,000 cartridges, 
with a total loss of six killed and 32 wounded. Colonel Mangin then 
made a junction with Colonel Joseph’s column and retired to Suk-el-Arba ; 
his force there amounted at the end of August to about 3,000 or 4,000 
men. 

OPERATIONS RounpD Fez.—General Gouraud, with 19 infantry com- 
panies, four sections of mountain guns and three squadrons, left Fez 
on 5th August for the Hyaina country. A detachment under Colonel 
Pein was attacked by El Roahi near Muley Buchta when emerging from 
a deep ravine, and had ten men killed and 48 wounded without inflicting 
any great loss on the enemy. 

New Mititary Divistons.—General Lyautey has decided to reorganize 
the military occupation of Marocco as follows :—Four divisions are to be 
formed, each under a General Offi¢er with a staff and an intelligence 
department. These divisions are as follows :— 

1. Fez, Sefru, and to Taza on the east. 

Mekinez, El Wajeb, Agourai, Petit Jean, and Suk-el-Arba. 


2. 
Rabat, Gharb, Mehediya, and Zaer Zemmour. 


35 

4. The Shawia. 

FRENCH REINFORCEMENTS.—Considerable reinforcements, probably 
amounting to 10,000 men, arrived in Marocco during August. These 


include five battalions of Colonial Infantry, one battalion of Chasseurs 
Alpins, one battalion of the line, one battalion of Senegalese, two bat- 
teries of mountain artillery, and over 600 engineers. 

CHANGES IN CoMMANDS.—General Moinier has been succeeded by 
General de Division Franchet d’Esperey as commander of the troops 
in Western Marocco. General Dalbiez is also returning to France. 


RESERVISTS FOR Marocco.—A decree has been issued authorizing the 
enlistment of non-commissioned officers and men of the reserve into the 
Army of Occupation in Marocco. Terms of service are for one or two years, 
pay is the same as in the Colonial Army, with a bonus of £6 for each 


year of service. 
Events in September. 


GENERAL SitTuatTion.—The situation distinctly improved during Sep- 
tember, several hitherto hostile tribes having tendered their submission 
to the French. This is primarily due to the crushing defeat of El Hiba, 
the Southern Pretender, which has had considerable effect in the country. 

Tue Dereat oF Et Hrea.—At 2.30 a.m. on September 5th, Colonel 
Mangin left Suk-el-Arba with a column 5,000 strong, composed of eight 
battalions infantry (one Colonial, two Senegalese, two Tirailleurs Algeriens, 
one Zouave); three squadrons cavalry; three batteries artillery; two 
goums of Maroccan irregular horse, and 200 mounted irregulars. 
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The column was accompanied by a convoy of 2,000 camels, carrying 
15 days’ supplies, 500,000 rounds of small arm and 4,500 rounds of gun 
ammunition. The force camped at Nzalet-el-Adhem on the night of the 
5th, after a march of 23 miles. 

At 7 a.m. on the 6th, the column was attacked by El Hiba with a 
force estimated at 7,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. The attack was 
made on a front of about three miles, the infantry in the centre, cavalry 
on the flanks. Mangin’s force was formed in square with the convoy, 
artillery and cavalry in the centre. The French artillery opened at a 
range of 1,500 metres, on which the Moorish infantry endeavoured to 
get to close quarters, their mounted men attacking the side and rear 
faces of the square. After about half-an-hour of this sort of fighting, 
the French square advanced. At about 9 a.m. Captain Picard was sent 
forward with all the mounted men (about 500 sabres) to attack the 
enemy’s camp, which he successfully captured. The French losses were 
five killed and 23 wounded; the Moors lost two guns, 800 projectiles and 
a quantity of stores; their casualties were estimated at 2,000 killed. 

In order to keep the enemy on the run, Colonel Mangin then sent on 
a light column of 500 mounted men and a section of artillery under Com- 
mandant Simon, who reached ‘the River Tensift that night (17 miles) 
and entered Marrakesh on the following morning (7th September); he 
was joined by Colonel Mangin and the main column the same afternoon, 
El Hiba, who had been attacked by the inhabitants of Marrakesh after 
his defeat, took to flight with a handful of followers, crossed the main 
Atlas range and was last heard of at Tarudant. The seven French prison- 
ers were released unhurt. 

The French, although thev have been obliged to advance on Marra- 
kesh sooner than they intended, appear to have no intention of retiring. 


OTHER OperRATIONS.—Elsewhere, although the country is by no means 
quiet, the situation has improved. Colonel Pein has succeeded in pacify- 
ing part of the Hayaina country. (Sefru is quiet). Colonel Blondiat had 
serious engagements with the Zaer on September 1st and gth, in one of 
which he lost eight killed and 31 wounded; he now reports the country 
quiet. Several abortive efforts have been made to attack convoys near 
Mekinez by the Beni M’Tir and Beni M’Guild. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FRENCH FoRcEs.—Newspapers report that the French 
have now about 50,000 men in Marocco (10,000 on the Algerian border, 
40,000 elsewhere). 

The military organization aimed at by General Lyautey is said to be 
as follows :— 

Fez Division.—Twelve battalions (Fez garrison three, Sefru. garrison 
one; mobile columns eight); but only ten are now available. 

Mekinez Division.—Eight battalions (four garrison, four mobile 
columns); but only seven are now available. 

Rabat Division.—Nine battalions (garrisons five, mobile columns four) ; 
but only seven are now available. 

Shawia Division.—Eleven battalions (garrisons five, mobile columns 
six); but only ten are now available. 

This makes a total of 40 battalions required. At present there are six 
short, owing to the necessity of forming a column to march on Marrakesh. 
It is not known whether six new battalions will be asked for from France. 
The distribution of cavalry and artillery is not yet decided upon. 
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COMPOSITION OF FRENCH Forces In Marocco.—Apart from troops on 
the Algerian frontier, the French units in Marocco at the end of Sep- 
tember were as follows :— 

Cavalry: 13 squadrons, viz.: four Chasseurs d’Afrique (white); nine 
Spahis (black). 

Artillery: 19 batteries (11 field and eight mountain). 

Infantry: 40 battalions, including: one battalion French Line; two 
Alpine troops ; eight Colonial infantry ; three Foreign Legion ; two Zouaves ; 
two African Light Infantry; 11 Tirailleurs Algériens; eight Senegalese. 
Out of 37 battalions, 18 are white, 19 black. 


SHEREEFIAN TRoops.—General Lyautey is said to intend incorporating 
one Shereefian company in each battalion of Algerian Tirailleurs. Each 
of these battalions will in future be composed of three Algerian and one 
Shereefian company. In addition to affording an opportunity for using 
Shereefian troops safely, this scheme will make it possible to increase 
the number of battalions by one-fourth. 


GERMANY. 


DEATH OF THE GERMAN AmBASSADOR.—Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, the German Ambassador of Great Britain, died suddenly at Baden- 
weiler, on the 24th September. The German Press was full of apprecia- 
tion of the sympathetic tone of English comment. 


SyLT TO BE FortIFIED.—The Press reports that the island of Sylt on 
the Schleswig-Holstein coast is to be connected with the mainland by a 
causeway and railway, seven miles long, and is also to be fortified. 


IMPERIAL MaNceuvres.—The Imperial Manoeuvres took place near 
Dresden in the second week in September, four army corps taking part 
in them. Each side had 12 aeroplanes and one airship, but the results 
obtained by these craft were not as great as had been anticipated, owing 
to the weather. The cavalry reconnaissances, on the other hand, were 
most successful. 


ProjectED CANALS.—It is reported that the Rhine-Herne canal will 
be finished at latest by 1915. This canal, which is to join the Rhine 
with the Dortmund-Ems canal, traverses the whole of the most important 
industrial portion of Germany and the coal fields of Westphalia. A 
number of canals throughout the Empire are either in course of con- 
struction or are about to be commenced, such as the trans-continental 
canal due east beyond Dortmund. The building of a vast network of 
canals and the canalization of the existing rivers is the only means of 
meeting the demands of the public, as private steamship companies will 
then be able to use the canals and take part of the increasing traffic off 
the hands of the Government railways. Meanwhile, the proposal to build 
a canal from Wesel to Emden seems to be meeting with considerable 
opposition on the score of expense. 


ITALY. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ARMY.—The recruits of the ’92 class have been 
ordered to join the colours on September 5th, about a month earlier than 
usual. The class numbers about 130,000. 
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Since the relief of the men of the ’89 class serving in Libya, the 
only trained men in the army in Italy are :— 

(a) 30,000 of the ’g1 class. 

(b) 12,000 of the ’89 class who have been recently called up after 
being exempted. 

(c) 30,000 of the second category who are only partly trained and 
who are to be released on December 1st, 1912. 

In addition, all the complementary officers and men of the ’82 and ’84 
classes, belonging to the mountain artillery, have been called up for 
training from the 1st and 2oth September for 20 days. 

SHORTAGE OF OFFICERS.—In May, 1912, 392 supplementary officers 
and under-officers were appointed 2nd lieutenants in the army. These 
appointments followed on 805 officers appointed in January, and 254 in 
April. In all 1,45% 2nd lieutenants have been appointed without including 
those promoted for war service. In January, 1912, the establishment 
of officers was below its proper strength by 1,100 in the Infantry, 600 
in the Artillery, and 90 in the Engineers. The numbers of candidates 
passing through the military establishments at Modena and at Parma 
will fill the deficit not already provided for, and also produce officers 
required for the recent increase to the army. The difficulty of arranging 
for the promotion in future years of so many officers of the same seniority, 
and also of providing sufficient numbers in future years, has still to be 
arranged. 

JAPAN. 

DEATH OF THE EmMpERoR.—The Emperor Mutsuhito died on July 3oth, 
after a short illness. He is succeeded by his son Yoshihito. The era 
of Meiji or Enlightened Government—which practically coincides with 
the modern development of Japan—thus comes to an end. The name 
which has been selected for the new era is Taisei, or Great Righteousness. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE EMPEROR.—The military arrangements in con- 
nection with the funeral of the late Emperor were as follows :—Of the 
two Tokyo Divisions, the Guard Division was detailed to escort the pro- 
cession and the rst Division furnished troops for lining the route. The 
remaining 17 divisions were represented by the commanders of divisions 
and brigades together with representatives of each rank from Colonel to 
2nd class private inclusive. General Kamamura was in command of all 
the troops attending the funeral. 


FuNERAL OF GENERAL NocGi.—The funeral of General Count Nogi, 
G.C.B., and his wife took place on the 18th September. Prince Arthur 
of Connaught was present, and the General’s British decorations were 
borne in the procession by two British officers attached to the Embassy. 

New CarsinE WitH Fotpinc Bayonet.—The Japanese Hochi of 
15th July, 1912, reports that ‘‘ work is rapidly progressing at the Tokyo 
Arsenal on the manufacture of 44th year carbines of a design specially 
evolved by the Board of Technical Investigation. It is rumoured that 
they are to be issued to all cavalry units taking part in this year’s 
Grand Manceuvres. The special feature of this carbine is that it has a 
bayonet which folds back along the barrel when not in use.” 


StaFF Ripe.—A staff ride with the object of instruction in the work 
on lines of communication took place from the 26th August to the 8th 
September in the area between Kobe and Osaka. Major-General Yuhi, 
Chief of the Operations Sections, General Staff, acted as Director with 
four assistants, and the members consisted of nine field officers. 
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MEXICO. 

THE REBELLION.—The defeat of the rebels in Mexico seems only to 
have complicated the Mexican situation. All Northern Mexico is now 
being overrun with bandits, many of whose depredations have been com- 
mitted on property belonging to foreigners other than Americans. Repre- 
sentations are being made by other countries, and at any time the 
Monroe Doctrine may become involved. 

Public opinion in the United States has also been aroused by stories 
of insults offered to Americans, and by the arrival on the frontier of 
refugees, of whom there are nearly 2,000 at El Paso alone. A vote of 
money has been passed by Congress for the relief of these fugitives. The 
American Government has sent a second warning, similar to the one 
sent earlier in the year, to the Mexican Govrnment, and to the insurgents. 
This warning is understood to be intended as a preventive measure, 
and a policy of non-interference is still desired. The presence of a com- 
paratively large number of refugees, larger apparently than at any 
previous time during the disturbances of the last 18 months, will perhaps 
raise an outcry in the frontier States, which may embarrass the American 
Government. 

A United States gunboat has been sent from San Diego to the West 
coast of Mexico to protect American citizens. 


PERSIA. 


FinancE.—The £200,000 joint Anglo-Russian loan made some months 
ago having been spent, the Persian Government are again in urgent need 
of financial assistance to meet current expenditure. 

Persian Army.—The Persian Cabinet is reported to intend organizing 
a small army about 6,000 strong,»with the help of foreign officers, but 
it seems doubtful if the scheme will mature at present. 

GENDARMERIE.—A force of 260 Gendarmerie under two Swedish 
officers was ignominously defeated on the 3rd August by Kashgai tribes- 
men near Shiraz. 

KERMANSHAH.—A portion of the force under Prince Firman Firma, 
Governor of Kermanshah, is reported to have mutinied and seized Kerman- 
shah, demanding the restoration of the Medjliss at Tehran. Salar-ed- 
Dowleh, the ex-Shah’s brother, is said to be in communication with the 
mutineers. 

Bunpar Appas.—A raid by Baharlu tribesmen on Bundar Abbas, in 
which some British subjects were robbed, is reported. 

Russian OPERATIONS IN PeErsiA.—Two battalions of infantry, one 
regiment of Taman Cossacks, and two Kuban Cossack batteries (12 guns) 
arrived at Ardebil from Baku at the end of July for the operations against 
the Shahsevans. General Fidarov’s force was in touch with the tribes- 
men on 29th to 31st August, but without decisive result, though about 
5,000 head of cattle were captured by the Russians. 

THe SHAHSEVANS.—Russian operations against the Shahsevans on 
the Russo-Persian frontier continue; the Shahsevans are reported to have 
been severely defeated at the end of July. 

SaLaR-ED-DowLen.—Salar-ed-Dowleh entered Kirmanshah with 500 
men on 3rd September. Later he evacuated Kirmanshah and marched 
to Kurdistan with 600 men. It is reported in the Press that Firman 
Firma with Government troops has occupied Kirmanshah. 
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TuRCO-PERSIAN FRONTIER.—The Persian delegates on the Frontier 
Commission have now accepted the explanatory note attached to the 
Treaty of Erzerum containing some reservations insisted upon by the Turks 
at the time, but the Turkish delegates are not apparently satisfied with this 
and wish to refer the whole question to the Hague Tribunal. As against this 
the British and Russian Governments are in favour of some means of 
prolonging the negotiations. Meanwhile the Russian Government in the 
quality of a ‘‘ neighbouring and mediating Power ’’ has addressed a note 
to the Porte insisting upon the strict observance of the status quo based 
on the Erzerum (1848) Treaty, which, while giving the Porte such advan- 
tages as they can acquire by the terms of the explanatory note before 
referred to, would draw back very considerably the frontier line as now 
taken up. At the same time the British and Russian Governments are 
said to be in consultation as to the concessions which might be made 
to Turkey in the middle zone, having due regard to Tribal interests and 
to the working rights already secured in the oil fields. 


RUSSIA. 

APPOINTMENTS.—The following commands have been filled as stated :— 

Vith Army Corps—Lieut.-General Blagovyeshchenski. 

XXIInd Army Corps—Lieut.-General Von der Brinken. 

IIIrd Siberian Corps—Lieut.-General Bukholts. 

General Baron A. A. Bilderling died on 28th July, aged 66. He 
commanded the II Manchurian Army in the late war, and also served 
with distinction in the Russo-Turkish War. 


Fiztp SERVICE REGULATIONS, 1912.—The issue of the new Field Ser- 
vice Regulations is notified in A.O. 220 of 1912, which also cancels the 
following manuals :—Field Service Regulations, 1904; Battle Regulations 
for detachments of all arms; Instructions for the Russian Army regarding 
the Laws and Customs of land warfare. 

Boy VoLUNTEERS.—A review of boys who have been trained volun- 
tarily in military exercises was held by the Tsar on 14th August. Alto- 
gether 9,200 children collected from all parts of Russia paraded in uniform. 
The organization is analogous to the boy scouts, but is definitely military 
in its object. 

LancuaGEs.—Army Order 282/1912 directs that the English language 
shall replace German in the cadet schools at Orenburg, Tashkent, and 
Khabarovsk. Each class is to devote from four to five hours weekly to 
English. The military books to be read are The Matabele Campaign, and 
Sir A. Conan Doyle’s War in South Africa. 

THe New Law or Mititary Service.—The existing law of military 
service dates from 1874, and has of late been found to be unsuited to 
the needs of the present day. Since 1874 the population of Russia has 
nearly doubled, while the annual contingent of recruits has trebled, owing 
to increases of establishments and the reduction of the terms of service. 
The Bill, as originally drafted, was designed to :— 

(i) Improve the quality of the recruits by reducing the exemptions 
hitherto granted for domestic and educational reasons. 

(ii) Reform the system of calling up the annual contingent and to 
ensure that the army shall be up to its full establishment by the middle 
of April. 

(iii) Increase the number of short-term volunteers (volnoopredye- 
lyayushchiesya) so as to provide more reserve officers on mobilization. 
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It was presented to the Duma by the Minister of War in January, 
1911, but was not dealt with till the autumn and winter sessions. After 
having been considered by both houses, a Conciliation Committee, com- 
posed of seven members of the Council of Empire and seven of the 
Duma, assembled to arrive at an agreement as to certain of the clauses 
which had been amended during the passage of the Bill through the 
two Houses. These clauses were recast in accordance with the opinion 
of the majority of the Conciliation Committee; the Bill as amended 
was then accepted by the Minister of War, and was finally approved by 
the Emperor on the 6th July, 1912. The chief question in dispute was 
that of the short-term volunteers. The increased term of colour service 
for short-term volunteers asked for by the War Minister has not been 
granted in the new law, and the modifications introduced as to the date 
of their entry into the service, etc., are complicated and will require careful 
arrangement by the military authorities so that the work of training 
them as reserve officers will not clash with the training of the troops. 

The War Minister agreed to accept the Bill with its clauses as recast 
in the legislative Chambers, since refusal would have entailed the Bill 
being delayed for probably more than a year. As it is, the other proposals 
of the War Minister are embodied in the new law. The number of 
unconditional exemptions for domestic reasons has been reduced, as have 
also the exemptions and postponements on educational grounds. Volun- 
teers (okhotniki) will be accepted between the ages of 18 and 30 years 
of age if not disqualified on physical or civil grounds. The military 
element in the recruiting committees Has been increased, and it is hoped 
that thereby the interests of the army will be better safeguarded. Finally, 
there will be in future a general conscription throughout the Empire, 
instead of conscription being by governments, as hitherto. 

The new law comes into force.on the 14th December, 1912, so that 
the 1913 contingent will be the first to be taken under it. 

Such questions as the recruiting of the Cossacks and the extension 
of the liability to service of races at present exempted have yet to be 
dealt with by the War Minister and submitted to the legislature. 


THe Mutiny aT TASHKENT.—The mutiny among the 1st and 2nd 
Turkestan Sapper Battalions was of a serious nature. On the evening 
of 14th July about 130 men assembled irregularly, and on failing to 
induce the remainder of their comrades to join them opened fire on the 
camp, and a mélée ensued. The mutineers were overpowered by the 
arrival of the 2nd and 4th Turkestan Rifle Battalions. Three officers, 
one sub-ensign and five other ranks were killed, three officers «and 


ten other ranks were wounded. The outbreak appears to have. 


been premeditated, and warnings had been conveyed to the authori- 
ties. Altogether 228 non-commissioned officers and men were tried 
for mutiny, for demanding with force better food, reduced service, less 
work, etc.; seven have been acquitted, 15 have been sentenced to death, 
and the remainder have received sentences varying from penal servitude 
to service in a disciplinary battalion. 

DisciptinE.—An Army Order issued on 12th September notifies the 
Tsar’s displeasure at a breach of discipline at Moscow on 1oth September, 
when a private broke the ranks to present a petition to His Majesty. 
The commander of the Moscow military district is reprimanded; the 
commanders of the XIIIth Army Corps, of the division, and regiment 
concerned are censured in increasing degree of severity; the officer com- 
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manding battalion is deprived of his command, and the company and 
section commanders involved are dismissed the service. 


New EspionaGe Law.—A new law, dated 18th July, has been promul- 
gated, dealing with espionage. The definition of ‘‘ espionage ’’ has been 
expanded, and it now includes any act which enables a foreign Power 
to collect information affecting the security of Russia. To be held guilty 
of espionage, it is not even necessary that the individual should know 
that the information he afforded was a military secret. The law gives 
the Minister of the Interior the right to forbid, for definite periods, the 
publication in the Press of matters dealing with the defences or armed 
forces of Russia; and it imposes restrictions on the use of wireless tele- 
graph apparatus capable of communicating beyond the frontier. Any 
person using aircraft over a fortress area, or prohibited zone, is now 
liable to be charged with espionage. The scale of punishments for 
espionage has been augmented. 

THE CENTENARY OF Boropino.—The 1812 celebrations took place on 
8th-12th September, when impressive ceremonial parades were held in 
Moscow and on the field of Borodino. The Tsar reviewed 40,000 troops 
near Moscow, and representative detachments from all the units which took 
part in the historic battle were present. 

Among the rewards announced is the foundation of 20 scholarships 
in cadet corps for the sons of officers serving in regiments which partici- 
pated in the Battle of Borodino. 


Manc:uvres.—The manoeuvres of the troops in the St. Petersburg 
military district were held from 25th to 27th August. 

Tue Amur RatLway.—A supplementary grant of £400,000 has been 
authorized for the construction of the Central Section—Kerak to the Dia 
River, and branch to Blagovyeshchensk. The original vote amounted to 
£7,362,000. 

KHERSON-DjaNKoI RatLway.—The Government has authorized the 
construction by the Tokmak Railway Company of a line from Kherson to 
Djankoi and a bridge over the River Bug. This line will improve the 
communication between Odessa and the Crimea. 


SPAIN. 


FRANCO-SPANISH NEGOTIATIONS.—The following summary from the 
Press gives a forecast of the new Treaty, which consists in the main 
of two headings; (1) Territorial, and (2) Administrative and Economic. 

As regards (1) the geographical errors of the existing maps, they have 
been partly corrected, and the boundary has been delimited to some 
extent, but a commission will be necessary to settle some parts of the 
frontier line, especially in the Wargha valley. Spain has relinquished 
her right to the greater part of the Southern zone, but she retains Ifni 
and 62 miles of coastline. 

As regards (2), the Khalifa, or Lieutenant, of the Sultan will be 
selected from a list provided by Spain, and will reside at Tetuan. 

In the administration of the Customs, each party will bear the 
expenses of its own zone and receive the products; but Spain will pay 
to the Bank of Marocco Custom dues collected at ports in the Spanish 
zone to which the bank has a right for the service of loans. Tangier 
will probably be autonomous under an International Council. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE HEADQUARTER STaFF.—A new law has been 
passed which marks a step m advance on the part of the Swiss military 
authorities in regard to peace preparation. Under the law of 1907, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Swiss Army is nominated by the Federal 
Council on mobilization being ordered, and the Chief of the General 
Staff is appointed in a similar manner except that the Commander-in- 
Chief has some say in his selection. 

The new Law, while it does not affect the method of appointing the 
Commander-in-Chief and Chief of the General Staff, removes one of the 
gravest disabilities under which these two officers would suffer at the 
outbreak of hostilities, viz., the absence of any organization of the Head- 
quarter Staff. It has now been decided that the following shall be the 
organization of the Headquarter Staff :— 

(a) Commander-in-Chief, five Staff Officers (Personal Staff). 

(b) Chief of the General Staff, 25 Staff Officers, dealing with intelli- 
gence, issue of orders, telegraph and postal services, lines of communica- 
tion. 

(c) Adjutant-General (includes Quartermaster-General), 22-24 Staff 
Officers. 

(d) Four Engineer Officers. 

(e) Four Medical Officers. 

(f) Six Commissariat Officers. 

The following are attached to the Headquarter Staff :—Three sections 
of No. 7 Cyclist Company; 12 automobiles; one travelling kitchen (four 
horses); eight two-horsed wagons; five two-horsed carts; military police. 

Presumably the officers detailed above are selected in time of peace, 
and are informed of the nature of their duties on mobilization. 

Mountain ARTILLERY PontEs.—The Swiss military authorities have 
this year experimented with ponies imported from Iceland for use with 
mountain artillery. It has been found that these ponies are superior to 
mules both as regards endurance, resistance to cold, and surefootedness, 
while they cost less to feed and are cheaper to buy. 

Tue Kaiser’s Vistt.—The German Emperor paid his long-expected visit 
to the Swiss manoeuvres. At a banquet which was subsequently held, the 
Swiss President emphasized the absolute neutrality of Switzerland, and 
the Emperor replied in a laudatory and moderate speech, which has created 
a good impression in Switzerland. 
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UNITED STATES. 


FisHerIES Treaty.—The Senate has ratified the Anglo-American 
Fisheries Treaty, which involves the carrying out by Newfoundland of 
the decision of the Hague Court of September 7th, 1910. 

PanaMA CANAL Bitt.—On the 24th August President Taft signed 
the Panama Canal Bill with the amendments agreed upon by the two 
Houses as the result of the Joint Conference. At the same time he sent 
them a Memorandum, in which it is reported that he recommended that 
a resolution should be passed which shall declare that the Government 
of the United States do not consider the law to be a violation of any 
treaty. The law appears to be incompatible with the plain meaning of 
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the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. The President’s contention in the Memor- 
andum appears to be that the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
entitle other Powers than the United States only to what he calls con- 
ditional most-favoured-nation treatment; that those provisions do not 
forbid any Power to extend favours to its shipping using the canal, and 
that any objection to the favours granted American shipping by the law 
involves the reading into the Treaty of a surrender by the United States 
of their sovereign right to regulate their own commerce. 

A second protest was made by the British Chargé d’Affaires to the 
United States Government on the subject. 

Army Bitt.—The Army Appropriation Bill was passed by the Senate 
on August 14th, and amounts to some 94 million dollars. It is practically 
the same as the vetoed Bill which the Senate passed in April last, with 
the exception of the item for army manceuvres which has already been 
appropriated by a special Act, and is now being used. The Senate 
continues to refuse to reduce the cavalry from 15 to 10 regiments. 

PROPOSED REORGANIZATION.—The scheme drawn up by the General 
Staff for the reorganization of the army is still being discussed by a select 
committee, and it is thought that no decision will be arrived at until 
after the forthcoming Presidential election. 








NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
SEPTEMBER, 1912. 


6th (Fri.) Death of General Sir Charles Gough, V.C., at the age of 81. 
7th  (Sat.) Colonel Mangin relieves Marrakesh. 
‘9 9 Centenary of the Battle of Borodino. 
1oth (Tues.) Announcement of concentration of French fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 
13th (Fri.) Obsequies of the Emperor Mutsubito; General Nogi, unwilling 
to survive his sovereign, commits suicide. 
14th (Sat.) First sod of Traas-Australian Railway turned by Lord 
Denman. 
15th (Sun.) Centenary of the burning of Moscow. 
17th (Tues.) Repulse of Turco-Arab attack on Derna. 
ss . Death of Admiral Sir R. Hamilton, G.C.B., aged 83. 
24th (Tues.) Announcement that Grand Army Manceuvres would be held 
near Constantinople. 
28th (Sat.) Partial mobilization of 7 Russian Army Corps ordered. 
Death of Admiral Sir Frederick Richards, G.C.B., at the age 
of 78. 
29th (Sun.) Launch of the French battleship “ Paris” at Toulon. 
First anniversary of the Declaration of War between Italy 
and Turkey. 
30th (Mon.) Mobilization of Bulgarian, Servian and Montenegrin armies 
decreed; and of part of Greek army. 
8oth birthday of Field Marshal Lord Roberts. 


” ” 


” ” 
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AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fatat AccipeNTs.—We deeply regret to record two fatal accidents 
during September, resulting in the deaths of four officers. The following 
narrative is from Flight, of the 14th September :— 


‘The first accident, which involved the lives of Captain Hamilton, 
the pilot, and Lieutenant Wyness-Stuart, occurred on 6th September, at 
Graveley, near Welwyn. They were taking part in a reconnaissance in 
connection with the manceuvres, and had started at 6.10 a.m. from 
Wallingford, near Hitchin, to scout in the direction of Hardwicke. As 
far as Aylesbury the two officers, who were on the Deperdussin mono- 
plane which had secured second prize in the recent Military Trials, were 
accompanied by Major Brooke-Popham on a biplane, who then went ahead. 
They were flying at an altitude of 2,500 feet. According to the evidence 
at the inquest the machine was noticed to be wobbling as it approached 
Graveley. There was then a loud report, and the machine collapsed, 
several parts being scattered as the machine fell. Both occupants were 
pinned beneath the wreck, and had apparently been killed instantaneously. 
At the inquest, Mr. Fritz Koolhoven, of Regent Street, works manager 
of the British Deperdussin Aeroplane Company, said that in his opinion 
the accident was caused by a part of the engine coming off and hitting 
the bonnet over the engine, smashing one of the wing wires, and thus 
loosening the wings. When this happened the wings would double up, 
and the plane would fall. He was quite certain this was the cause of 
the accident, but which wire was hit the could not tell. 


‘‘ Major Brooke-Popham also gave similar evidence, and said he did 
not think the weather had anything to do with the accident. 


‘*A verdict of accidental death was returned by the jury, which 
expressed its sympathy with the relatives and friends. They added that 
the deceased officers were brave men, and met the death of brave men; 
they hoped that their untimely end would not deter others from emulating 
their devotion to the interests of their King and country. 


‘‘The second accident was on the 1oth September, and occurred to 
a Bristol monoplane while being piloted by Second-Lieutenant E. Hotch- 
kiss, of the Special Reserve of the Royal Flying Corps, who was 
accompanied by Lieutenant C. Bettington. Mr. Hotchkiss had been 
instructor at the Bristol School at Brooklands, at which Mr. Bettington 
had just qualified as a pilot. The two officers set out from Salisbury 
Plain soon after 7 a.m., and, as the last entry in the log showed, they 
were over Oxford at 8.13 and encountered a rain storm. At Wolvercote 
the machine swerved, and this was followed by a loud report, one of 
the officers was thrown out and the machine dropped. Both men were 
instantly killed, their aeroplane being utterly wrecked.’ 

Tue Mivitary VALUE oF AIkcRAFT.—The following important memor- 
andum was issued by the General Staff before the commencement of 
the Army Manceuvres :— 

‘‘(1) There can no longer be any doubt as to the value of airships 
and aeroplanes in locating an enemy on land and obtaining information 
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which could otherwise only be obtained by force. All the principal Powers, 
therefore, are expending much energy and money in the development of 
an air service for employment with their land and sea forces in war. 

“‘ This air service is, in our case, provided by the Royal Flying Corps, 
which consists of a Naval Wing, a Military Wing, and a Central Flying 
School, the latter being a school common to the two services where fliers, 
both officers and men, can be trained. 


‘““The two wings not only have a common school, but, as far as their 
different functions permit, are organized on similar lines. In addition, 
a reserve of fliers common to both is being built up. 


‘*(2) In this year’s Army manoeuvres each force will be provided 
with a detachment of the Royal Flying Corps, consisting of :— 


‘*One aeroplane squadron (about eight aeroplanes). 
‘*One airship detachment (one or two airships). 


‘“The Naval Wing is providing a flight of four aeroplanes for one 
of the aeroplane squadrons, while a proportion of the personnel employed 
with the airships will also be drawn from that wing. 


‘‘The employment of both airships and aeroplanes on the manceuvres 
this year must be looked upon as experimental. The aeroplanes used will 
be of many types, both monoplanes and biplanes, while the airships 
employed have been constructed with a view to the training of the 
personnel, and not for war. Moreover, the transport is of an improvized 
nature, and for this reason the aircraft must largely depend upon fixed 
depéts for repairs and maintenance. 

“*(3) The detachment of the Royal Flying Corps forming the Air 
Service with each force will be under the immediate orders of the 
commander, who will employ it in co-operation with the other arms, 
and more particularly with the cavalry for obtaining information as to 
the movements of the hostile force. 


‘‘ Though aircraft will probably have several uses in war, their primary 
duty is searching for information, and consequently their alliance with 
cavalry will be of a close character. It may even be said that the use 
or misuse of aircraft will affect the action of the masses of an army 
in so far as it helps and influences the uses to which the cavalry is put. 
The view, however, which is sometimes put forward, that, as aeroplanes 
and airships possess a power of reconnaissance superior to that of cavalry, 
the raison d’étre of cavalry has ceased to exist, is erroneous. The work 
of cavalry will undoubtedly be greatly aided by a well-trained aeronautical 
service, but except to a certain extent in long-distance reconnaissance, 
aircraft can in no way replace or revolutionize its action. The commander 
who has to his hand more actively co-operating and highly organized, 
equipped, and trained cavalry and air services than his opponent should, 
even with numerically inferior forces, be far on the road to success. 


‘‘ The three réles whereby cavalry can help its infantry main columns 
in war are :— 
“*(1) Gaining information ; 
‘‘(2) Affording protection ; and 
‘*(3) By action on the battlefield. 


‘‘The uses directly affecting cavalry, and thus, indirectly, the main 
masses of the army, to which aircraft may advantageously be put, have 
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little to do with the last two, and occur: almost entirely in connection 
with the first, namely, information. They may be roughly classed in 
order of importance as follows :—strategical reconnaissance, tactical recon- 
naissance, and the service of intercommunication. 


‘*As we know, the value of information depends to a great extent on 
the length of time that has elapsed since the events occurred to which 
it relates. As regards strategical reconnaissance, a general is probably 
now justified in requiring a well-trained flier, flying a modern aeroplane, 
to reconnoitre some 7o miles out and return 7o miles. This would be 
done at a speed of, say, 60 miles per hour in ordinary weather over 
ordinary country. Thus, within four hours, allowing a wide margin, a 
report as to the approximate strength, formation, and direction of move- 
ment of the enemy, if he is within a 7o-mile radius, should be in the 
hands of the commander. 


‘“*A similar result would probably take officers’ patrols, sent out 
from the strategic cavalry, at least three days, while the prospects of 
acquiring the information would be less. 

“‘ Turning to tactical reconnaissance. The aeroplanes will be ready 
to undertake a tactical reconnaissance of, say, three hours’ duration, 
whether to obtain information of the enemy’s position and movements 
(when in such close touch that the cavalry can no longer advance), to 
ascertain the nature of the ground to the front, flanks, and rear of 
a position, with a view to subsequent movements or to find suitable 
targets for the artillery. f 


‘“As regards the service of intercommunication. This includes the 
transmission of information between forces, help in the co-operation of 
all arms, and also the supplementing of the telegraph and_ telephone 
services in obtaining news of what is happening during a battle when 
the front covered is wide and roads and other communications are blocked 
or difficult. 


‘*(4) During the present manoeuvres, the reports of the aerial 
observers will only be communicated to commanders through the respon- 
sible umpires, who will judge from the information as to height main- 
tained during flight, etc., supplied by the observers, as to how far they 
would have been successful in war in obtaining the details contained in 
their reports. 


‘‘Umpires with troops have instructions to observe the action of 
hostile aircraft, and should the latter, in their opinion, have been exposed 
to the fire of the troops at effective ranges, they will report at once to 
their Chief Umpire to that effect. 

**(5) In addition to the aeroplanes with each. force, some aeroplanes 
will be at the disposal of the Director of Manoeuvres for observing and 
intercommunication purposes.”’ 


FRANCE. 


EXPERIMENTAL ‘‘ SHIP OF THE DesertT.’’—From Biskra it is reported 
that a vehicle with six wheels, driven by a 60-horse-power engine, actua- 
ting an aerial propeller and provided with wings, has been found capable 
of travelling over the sand of the desert at a rate of 12 to 18 miles an 
hour and of climbing slopes of one in five. The machine is still in an 
experimental stage. 
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NATIONAL AVIATION Funp.—The national subscription for aviation 
now amounts to £148,000, of which £80,000 has been received in cash 
and the remainder in promises; £20,000 has been handed over to the War 
Office. 

NuMBER OF PiLots.—Statistics have been published as to the numbers 
of pilots who had gained certificates up to April 1st, 1912. France is 
credited with 614 pilots for aeroplanes and 21 for dirigibles as compared 
with Germany’s 135 and 34, and England’s 200 and 7, Austria’s 43 and 
15, Italy’s 104 and 9. These numbers are greatly in excess of those 
as far as France is concerned, who hold the Military certificate, which 
is much harder to gain. 

The Deperdussin School at Betheny trained seven pilots who gained 
the brevet militaire and ten who gained civil certificates; the pupils at 
this school alone flew 12,743 miles in the month. 

AERONAUTICS AT MANG:UVRES.—For the first time the Aeronautic Ser- 
vice has taken part in manoeuvres as an integral and properly organized 
part of each side. 

In 1910 and 1911 aeroplanes and dirigibles were employed at 
manceuvres, but in a more or less experimental fashion, and without any 
definite organization and with no clearly defined réle. This year, however, 
the Aeronautic Service took the field in quite other conditions. The 
Escadrilles were regularly and homogeneously constituted, and formed 
properly disciplined mobile units analogous to cavalry squadrons or bat- 
teries of artillery; these units shifted camp from place to place as the 
armies moved, the headquarters of the Escadrilles being each night 
about five miles in rear of the most advanced troops. With each army 
headquarters there was also a Directeur du Service Aéronautique. 
This Directeur was the technical advisor of his General, and was 
also in executive command of the aeronautic service of the army to which 
he belonged, consisting of escadrilles, équipages, parcs, and refilling 
posts. It is worthy of note that the total distance covered in 
flight by the whole of the aeroplanes was 40,000 miles, and that there 
were no accidents. 

NEW ORGANIZATION OF L’ARRONAUTIQUE MILITAIRE.—A_ decree has 
been published completing the organization of L’Aéronautique Militaire. 
The Permanent Inspector is directly responsible to the War Minister. 
The Permanent Inspector has under him three groupes d’aéronautique 
and five special establishments. The whole area of France is divided 
amongst the three groups. The headquarters of the ist group is at 
Versailles, and its area is Northern France, Marocco, and Northern 
Africa. The 2nd group, with headquarters at Reims, controls the regions 
of the three Corps d’Armée on the Eastern frontier. The 3rd group, with 
headquarters at Lyons, is responsible for the rest of France. Each group 
contains a certain number of aeronautic centres, among which the aviation 
and aerostation companies are divided. These centres form the unités 
de maneuvre, viz.: escadrilles, sections, and équipages. Each 
centre is self-contained, and has workshops and depéts of matériel. It is 
at these centres that the personnel will be taught and trained. The five 
special establishments are as follows :— 

Direction of Aero Matériel. 

Central Establishment of Aero Matériel. 
Laboratory of Military Aeronautics. 
Laboratory of Aerology and Telephotography. 
Laboratory of Military Aviation. 
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The first four establishments are at Chalais Meudon, and the fifth 
at Vincennes. On mobilization each escadrille, section, or équipage will 
expand itself into several like formations. 


EFFECTS OF FirRE aT AIRCRAFT.—Experiments have been carried out at 
Chalons Camp of rifle and machine gun fire at air craft. Two groups 
of 50 men each fired at kites drawn by motor cars at 4o miles an hour; 
the distance of the target was 880 to ggo yards, its height above the 
ground was 220 feet, and its size was 18} feet by 213 feet; the number 
of rounds fired was goo and 12 hits were scored, making a percentage 
of 1.3 hits to rounds fired. 

Fire from machine guns under like conditions gave worse results. 


New Drricistes.—The Government is believed to be on the point 
of signing contracts for four new dirigibles of 17,000 cubic metres capacity, 
with a speed of 70 kilometres per hour. The largest dirigible in use at 
present is about 10,000 cubic metres capacity. The drawings and designs 
for the new dirigibles have been completed. 


FarRMAN FoLpING AEROPLANE.—H. Farman has built an aeroplane with 
folding wings, which can be run into an ordinary motor car garage, pro- 
vided there is sufficient length to take the tail. 

Boms DroppinG Prize.—The prize for bomb dropping from aeroplanes 
has been won by M. Gaubert, who was accompanied by an American 
named Scott. He obtained 11 hits out of 15 bombs dropped on to a circu- 
lar target 20 metres in diameter from a, height of 200 metres. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY FROM AEROPLANES.—The Société Radio- 
Electricité have made some successful experiments with wireless telegraphy 
from aeroplanes. The weight of the apparatus is 66 lbs., and is 27 centi- 
metres square and 65 centimetres high; it is run by the aeroplane engine 
and absorbs half of one horse power. ‘Results have been achieved success- 
fully to a distance of 50 miles. It is believed that it will be used at 
manoeuvres on a Maurice Farman biplane. 


ReEcoRD FLIGHTS.—Two new records have been created. (i) A flight 
of 636 miles without alighting. (ii) A height record of 5,750 metres. 


GERMANY. 


NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE PURCHASE OF AIRCRAFT.—This_ is 
reported to amount up to date to over £300,000, as compared with the 
French fund of about £80,000. 


Nava Fiyinc Orricers.—The Hamburger Nachrichten reports that the 
number of naval officers employed on aeronauti¢s has increased during 
the last few months, and the total number of naval officers with flying 
certificates is stated in the Press to exceed 20. 

First Navat ArrsHip.—The Times reports that the first airship 
(Zeppelin) specially built for the German Navy will shortly be taken 
over by the naval authorities to undergo her trials. The crew will consist 
of two naval officers, one engineer officer, one pilot and ten men. 

NavaL AERONAUTICAL CCOMMANDS.—The Times reports that two 
permanent naval aeronautical commands are to be established on the 
1st October, one at Fuhlsbuttel, near Hamburg, for airships, and the 
other at Putzig, near Danzig, for hydro-aeroplanes. 
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NavaL AEROPLANE COMPETITION.—The conditions for this competi- 
tion which commenced on the 29th September are that the machines 
must easily be raised by crane from the water, that all metal parts shall 
be protected against water and that they shall all be of German manu- 
facture. They must start from a given point on land, remain one hour 
in the air and thén descend to a given spot on the water. 


HyDRO-AEROPLANE MEETING AT HEILIGENDAMM.—The first German 
hydro-aeroplane meeting, which was concluded at Heiligendamm on the 
5th September, proved a failure, partly on account of the weather. There 
were only four competitors, and these failed during several days to get 
their machines to rise from the water; finally, on the 4th September, 
Buechner, on an Aviatik biplane, rose from the water to a height of 
250 metres, but had to make an enforced descent. This was the best 
performance during the meeting, and, as a result, the chief prizes were 
withheld, and only consolation prizes were awarded. 


New ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP.—The German Press reports the construction 
of a new Zeppelin which will be even larger than those now existing. 
It is designed to remain 48 hours in the air, at a minimum height 
of 5,000 feet; it will have an increased carrying capacity, and it is hoped 
that a speed of 50 miles per hour will be attained. 

Diricistes.—The ‘‘ Hansa”’ airship accomplished a successful flight 
from Friedrichshafen to Hamburg at the beginning of August; she attained 
during the trial flight, previous to her journey to Hamburg, a_ speed 
of 50 miles an hour, so that, although nearly nine yards longer than the 
‘* Z.3,”’ she is faster than the latter. The ‘‘ Hansa ”’ is to remain for 
the present at Hamburg. 

On the 19th September the ‘‘ Hansa ’’ flew, with 12 passengers, 
from Hamburg to Copenhagen, a distance of nearly 200 miles, in six and 
a half hours, returning the same day in four and a half hours. 


AIRSHIPS AT THE Manczuvres.—The ‘“ P.3,”’ ‘ Z.3,’’ and ‘* M.3,”’ 
took part this year in the Imperial manceuvres in Saxony. 

AIRSHIP SHEDS.—There are at present 27 airship sheds in Germany ; 
15 of these are of wood and 12 of iron. 





Boms-THROWING COMPETITION AT D6BERITZ.—The military authorities 
are giving prizes for a bomb-throwing competition open to aeroplanes 
of both German and foreign origin. The machines must be fitted with 
an aiming device; five 1o-lb. bombs must be thrown during a flight of 
45 minutes duration. 

AIRSHIPS AND Bomps.—-Experiments are being carried out at Gotha 
with bombs fired from the ‘‘ Z.3.’” The bombs, which weigh 25 to 35 lbs., 
are fired by a secret device from a height of 5,o00 feet, and it is stated 
that considerable success has already been attained in similar experiments 
at Metz. 

Practice WitH AntTI-BALLOoN Guns.—It is stated in the Press that 
practice with live shell was recently carried out on the Pomeranian 
coast at a spherical balloon towed by a steamer. The guns used were 
of 2.57-inch, 2.95-inch, and 4.14-inch calibre. 

SuccEstep ‘‘ AirsHip Law.’’—There is a movement on foot in Ger- 
many to secure the introduction of an Airship Law modelled on the 
“Navy Law,’’ which would regulate the number of aircraft and the 
personnel required. 
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VOLUNTEER CORPS OF AIRMEN.—The Prussian Ministry of War has 
assented to the formation of a volunteer corps of airmen, on the lines 
of the automobile corps, who will place themselves at the disposal of the 
War Office in case of war and during manoeuvres. The conditions of 
membership are, German nationality and the possession of a pilot’s certifi- 
cate. 

THe EicHtH Fiyinc MEETING AT JOHANNISTHAL.—This meeting opened 
on the 29th September, and prizes were offered by the Ministers of 
Public Works and War for speed in rising, and for the steepest gliding 
angle. 

AVIATION IN THE CoLonigs.—Lieutenant Berlin, who has been trained 
as an aviator in Germany, arrived in German South-West Africa in July. 
He will continue the investigation of local conditions affecting aviation. 
No aeroplane has yet been purchased, but subscriptions are being raised 
locally and in Germany, and in the Estimates for 1912 a sum of £500 
is taken up for aviation, so that the purchase of a machine will probably 
not be long delayed. 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


AEROPLANES.—Iwo Harlan monoplanes, fitted with apparatus for the 
projection of bombs, have arrived in Constantinople from Germany, and 
two Bristol biplanes, with similar fittings, have been ordered in England. 
Bombs for use with these machines have been ordered from both countries. 
From England have been ordered 60 &renades weighing about six Ibs., 
and 30 torpedo-shaped bombs with percussion fuse, weighing about 33 
Ibs. each. The Turks stipulated that these bombs should be fitted with 
planes at the base to keep them point foremost during descent, and also 
with base time fuses. 


The aeroplanes of the Turkish Army, either in hand or on order, 
are now as follows :— 

Two Deperdussin, one Blériot, and four R.E.P. monoplanes from 
France; two Bristol monoplanes and two Bristol biplanes from England ; 
and two Harlan monoplanes from Germany. 

All of the above machines have arrived except two of the R.E.P. and 
the Bristol biplanes. 

Pitots.—There are now said to be eight Turkish officers with pilot 
certificates, and the officers being trained in England will also shortly 
be available. 

Establishments for the flying school at San Stefano and for an aviation 
company are now being drawn up at the Ministry of War. 

As mentioned above, four of the Turkish aeroplanes are specially 
designed for bomb throwing, and it is interesting to nete that two German 
aviators have been engaged by the Turkish Government for a period of 
six months, at a salary of roughly £75 a month, and are now at Constanti- 
nople. These men are expressly engaged for war service, and under the 
condition that they fly the machines and use the bombs as belligerents 
when required to do so, exactly as if they were Turkish officers. One 
of the aviators mentioned above is Lieutenant Jannow, a retired officer 
in the German Army. The other is a mechanic. They have made 
private and personal contracts with the Turkish Government, and 
Lieutenant Jannow is not to be considered as one of the officers lent 
by the German Government. 




















THE’ WAR IN. THE 'BALKAN "PENINSULA. 


I. GEOGRAPHY AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


| 

Geography and Communications—The Nations in Arms—Development 

of the Crisis—Political and Strategical Considerations. 
(See maps on pp. 1468, 1504). 

The probable theatre of land operations during the first phase of war 
includes European Turkey, and the borderland of Montenegro, Servia, 
Greece and Bulgaria. It is a mountainous region, with few roads and 
only single lines of railway. The most open country is in eastern Thrace, 
between Adrianople and Constantinople, stretching down to the Aegean 
and the Sea of Marmora in either direction; the most hilly country is in 
Albania, west of the Vardar. The tract bordering on the Aegean is low- 
lying and marshy. 

The country is divided into three principal sections by the valleys of 
the Maritza and the Vardar. 


Western Section. 

ALBANIA; MONTENEGRIN AND GREEK [RoNTIERS.—The intricate moun- 
tain system of Albania cannot be described in detail. The chief fact is 
that the ridges—which are steep and rocky, and divided by narrow valleys— 
have a general north-and-south direction. Hence movement from west to 
east is difficult. The shore is bordered by a narrow coastal plain; the 
ports are San Giovanni de Medua, Durazzo, Valona, and Prevesa. 

The principal routes leading inland from the Adriatic coast are :— 

1. San Giovanni-Scutari-Drin Valiey-Prizrend Uskub. 

2. Durazzo-Elbasan-Okhrida-Monastir (via Egnetia). 

3- Valona-Yanina. 4. Prevesa-Yanina-Koritza-Monastir. 

With the.exception of (4), these are merely rough tracks. The Boyana 
river is navigable up to the Scutari lake, and was used for transport of 
Turkish troops in 1911. 

Routes leading into Albania from the Grecian frontier are: 

1. Along the east coast. Larissa-Vale of Tempe-Platemona-Salonica. 
(An advance along this route could be supported by the fleet.) 

2. Larissa-Tyranvos-Meluna Pass (1,800 feet)-Elassona Serfije-Kailai 
Monastir, striking the rail at Sorovich. 

3. Trikala-over the Pindus range-Zygos Pass-Metsovo-Yanina. 

The routes from the east into Albania are: 

(1) From Uskub to Prizrend; (2) Keupruli-Perlepe-Monastir; and 
(3) Salonica to Monastir. The Plain of Thessaly affords the Greeks a good 
place of assembly for an army preparing to invade Turkey, a feature which 
is lacking on the Turkish side of the frontier. 


Central Section. 
THe VARDAR TO THE Maritza.—The chief feature in this section is 


the great barrier of the Rhodope mountains (a wooded and difficult range 
with an average height of 6,000 ft.), prolonged north-west by the Rilo Mts., 
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south of Sofia, and the Golyat (3,800 ft.) and Kopaonik (5,600 ft.) Mts. on 
the S.W. frontier of Servia. This barrier is pierced by an important gap 
in the valley of the Morava. It is traversed at the western extremity of the 
Rhodope range by the Deve Bair Pass (Sofia-Egri Palanka-Uskub road), 
and a little further east at the Jumaa-i-Bala Pass (Sofia-Struma Valley 
road). Between this point and the Maritza valley, the range is only crossed 
by rough tracks, impassable for large bodies. 
As in the western section, the general trend of the ridges is from 
north to south; the main communications, therefore, follow this direction. 
ROUTES FROM THE NORTH TO THE SEA.—The chief routes running from 
the north to the coast are :— 
Seraiyevo-Mitrovitza-Uskub-Salonica. 


1 

2. Belgrade-Nish-Uskub-Salonica. 3. Sofia-Struma Valley-Kavala. 

4. Sofia-Philippopolis-Adrianople-Constantinople (or Dedeagach). 

5- Tirnovo-Stara Zagora-Siemenli-Adrianople-Kuleli Burgas (Junction 
for Constantinople)-Dedeagach. 6. Sliven-Yamboli-Adrianople. 


Burgas-Kirk Kilissa-Vize-Constantinople. 


Lateral Communications. 


The chief routes leading from west to east are :— 
Kumanovo-Kustendil-Sofia. Kratovo-Kochana-Jumaa (rough track). 
Salonica-Seres-Ferejik-Kuleli Burgas-Constantinople. 
Philippopolis-Adrianople-Lule Burgas-Constantinople (rail and road). 

1. The Seraiyevo-Uskub-Salonica Foute is the natural approach from 
Bosnia to Macedonia. It traverses the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, a district 
in which Austria is said to have a special interest. Except in the Sanjak 
there is a single line of railway along the whole route; the Austrian rail- 
head is at Uvatz and the Turkish at Mitrovitza. North of the Kachanik 
Pass the line crosses the watershed between the Aegean and Danubian 
basins. South of Uskub it follows the Vardar river valley. 


2. The Belgrade-Nish-Uskub-Salonica railway is the natural approach 
from Servia to Salonica. The rail ascends the Morava valley to Vrania, 
where at a low, easy pass near the frontier it crosses the watershed to 
Uskub, thence as in (1). 

The points of importance on this route are: In Servia: Nish, en- 
trenched camp, junction of railways from Belgrade to Salonica and Sofia; 
Vrania, garrison town on frontier. In Turkey: Uskub, junction of railways 
from Salonica to Mitrovitza and Belgrade; of roads (or tracks) from Adriatic 
coast at Antivari and up Vardar valley ; headquarters of VIIth Army Corps ; 
Keupruli, bridge and road junction to Perlepe and Monastir on the west, and. 
Kochana and Ishtip to the east; Salonica,. harbour, headquarters of 
Vth Army Corps, with defences on the sea front. 

The Salonica-Uskub railway is vulnerable as a line of communications, 
because the rail for a long distance traverses the narrow gorge of the 
‘Vardar and crosses the stream by bridges at five points. There is no 
metalled road which could replace the railway if it were cut. 

3. The Sofia-Dubnitza-Struma Valley-Seres road crosses the Rhodope 
Balkans by the Jumaa Pass and descends the Struma valley. Strategically 
this route is of great importance, and it has a good continuous roadway 
as far as the Salonica-Dedeagach railway near Seres; but its centre 
portion comprises a narrow gorge, the Krasna defile, some 20 miles long, 
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flanked by steep wooded slopes, affording excellent cover for Macedonian 
insurgent levies. 

Important points on this route are: Dubnitza, Bulgarian frontier 
garrison; Jumaa-i-Bala, Turkish frontier garrison; Seres, a garrison town 
on the railway; and Kavala, a small but sheltered harbour. Mention must 
be made here of the Mesta or Kara su, running parallel to, and east of the 
Struma valley, with the head of which it is connected by a rough track 
through Razlog. A road skirts the Mesta valley to Nevrokop, but there 
are only rough tracks farther north. 

From Gumuljina on the coastal railway a road runs northward as far 
as, but not beyond Kirjali. A similar route runs from Xanthi to Bashmakli 
but does not cross into Bulgaria. 

4. See Eastern Section. 

5. A railway has been under construction from Tirnovo to Stara 
Zagora, but it is uncertain whether it is open for traffic. Its importance 
for purposes of concentration is obvious. 

LaTERAL Routes.—The chief lateral communication in the northern 
portion of the routes above described is from Scutari (bridle path) to Priz- 
rend and Uskub. Thence by road and rail to Kustendil and Sofia. 
Important points are Egri Palanka, Turkish frontier garrison; Giushevo 
(near Kustendil), Bulgarian railhead and garrison. 

Another lateral route runs from Kratovo-Kochana-Jumaa along the 
southern slope of the Rhodope Range. It is in bad repair and very hilly; 
it forms, however, a possible link between forces operating in the Struma 
valley and on the Kustendil-Uskub road. 


Eastern Section. 

THRACE AND RuMELIA.—This section includes the Maritza valley and 
the country eastwards as far as the Black Sea. 

The broad depression of the Maritza valley is by far the most important 
line of operations in the Peninsula. From Philippopolis eastwards the 
valley floor is wide and level. The railway keeps close to the river. The 
main road traverses the East Rumelian plain to Hermanli, from which 
point road and rail run side by side to Mustafa Pacha (Turkish). Here 
the road crosses by a bridge to the north (left) bank, which it follows to 


Adrianople. 

Beyond that fortress the road leaves the Maritza valley and runs 
through open country by Lule Burgas to Constantinople. 

The railway follows the west bank past Adrianople to Kuleli Burgas 
(junction for Dedeagach), where it crosses by a bridge to the east bank. 
There is also a road bridge (unconnected with any road) at this point. 
Both these bridges are commanded by high ground on the west bank in 
the angle between the Chat and the Maritza. At Kuleli Burgas, the rail 
branches east to Constantinople and south-west to Dedeagach. There is 
an alternative route from Adrianople to Kuleli Burgas by ascending the 
Arda valley to Siemenli, and thence by the Chat valley to Dimotika. 

There is a fair track from Adrianople parallel to the railway through 
Sufli to Dedeagach. A very important metalled road for bringing up 
Asiatic reinforcements on the Turkish side runs from Gallipoli at the 
northern entrance of the Dardanelles through Keshan to Uzun Keupri on 
the railway near Kuleli Burgas. 
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The Arda is fordable just above Adrianople; the Maritza, below its 
junction with the Tunja and Arda, is navigable and unfordable. 


Important points on this route are :— 

Siemenli, Bulgarian frontier fort; Mustafa Pacha, road bridge and 
Turkish frontier fort; Adrianople, fortress, entrenched camp; Kuleli Burgas, 
road and rail bridges and important junction. The fortress of Adrianople 
is situated in hilly but cultivated country at the point where the Maritza 
valley widens out at the junction of the rivers Maritza, Tunja and 
Arda, and of the roads to Sofia, Yamboli, Constantinople, Rodosto, Galli- 
poli, and Dedeagach. The town (population 81,000), which is large and 
straggling, is surrounded by a girdle of forts, recently supplemented by 
earthworks, with a perimeter of 22 miles. It is the headquarters of the 
IVth Army Corps, and has barrack accommodation for three divisions of 
infantry, nine regiments of artillery, and three of cavalry. It is intended, 
in conjunction with Kirk Kilissa, to screen the concentration of an army 
assembling to repel a northern invader, or as an offensive base for a 
Turkish advance into Bulgaria. 

Finally, there is the road from Yamboli in Bulgaria by Kirk Kilissa, 
Vizé, to Constantinople. Kirk Kilissa is the headquarters of the IIIrd 
Corps, and the junction of a number of indifferent roads. 


Rising in the wooded Istranja Dagh a number of tributaries of the 
Ergene flow from north to south between Adrianople and Kirk Kilissa; 
the ground between them offers a series of defensive positions facing 
westward. Between Kirk Kilissa and Constantinople the country is open. 
The capital itself is secured against attack by the Chatalja line of forts, 
stretching from sea to sea, 25 miles west of the capital, and by two 
inner lines of defences. There is a large Bulgarian colony in the Istranja 
country, east of Kirk Kilissa towards the Black Sea. 


The sole lateral communication by land in Turkish territory between 
all the above north to south routes is the single-line railway Constantinople- 
Kuleli Burgas Junction-Ferejik-Seres-Salonica-Monastir. It is by this 
route that troops must move between Albania and Thrace. Round 
Dedeagach, where the line turns westward, there is a large Bulgarian 
colony. 

This line is therefore the most important link in the Turkish com- 
munication system, and Kuleli Burgas, with the railway junction and the 
two bridges over the Maritza, is its most vital point. 


II. THE NATIONS IN ARMS.1 
Bulgaria. 
[Population, 43 millions; Military Budget, £1,600,000.] 


The Bulgarian Army dates its existence from the close of the Russo- 
Turkish War. The organization rests on thé law of 1891, which has since 
been three times modified. Service is obligatory for Christians from 20 
to 46 years of age, with some exemptions, or from 17 years of age in 
war time; the annual recruit contingent is 26,700, of which 19,00) go to 
the infantry. Service with the colours is for two years in the infantry, 





lLes Armées des principales puissances, 1912. Veltze’s Armée 
Almanach. Les Armées des Etats Balkaniques, 1912. (Questions diplo- 
matiques et coloniales, Oct., 1912). Handbuch Fiir Heer und Flotte. 
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three years in other arms. Reserve of the active army, 18 years for 
infantry, 16 years other arms, with a fortnight’s training annually. 1st 
ban of the Militia: infantry three years, other arms four, with one to 
three weeks’ annual training. 2nd ban of the Militia: three years all 
arms, three to seven days’ annual training. 

Peace Footinc.—The peace establishment is 60,000, organized in 
nine divisions of two brigades of two regiments each. The number of 
units is: infantry, 36 regts.; cavalry, 11 regts.; field artillery, nine regts. ; 
mountain artillery, three regts.; fortress artillery, three battns.; engineers, 
three pioneer battns., one bridging battn., one telegraph battn., one railway 
kattn., one technical co. 

An infantry regt. consists in peace of two battns., or eight cos. and 
one m.g. section; 16 regts. have a gth co. of frontier guards. 

A cavalry regt. consists of three or four squadrons, a depét squadron 
and four m.gs. 

A F.A. regt. consists of three brigades of two batts. each; three regts. 
have a cadre of a howitzer battery. A mountain artillery regt. has two 
brigades of two batts. each. 

War OrGANIzATION.—Accounts differ as to the extent to which units 
expand on mobilization. The following statement from the Internationale 
Revue is reprinted from the October JouRNAL of last year :— 

‘‘It should be noted that, to judge from Bulgarian newspapers, the 
war organization of the army, which had been elaborated in 1903 by 
General Savvoff, who was then War Minister, and had been considerably 
modified by his successor, General Nicolaieff, will now again be put into 
force as soon as the oldest soldiers of the Opolcheniye (militia) who were 
recruited somewhat irregularly in 1878 have ceased to be liable for service. 
According to this scheme, in 1904, there were provided, in case of war, 
18 mobilized infantry divisions of two brigades each, each division consisting 
of four regiments (each of four battalions). This formation was arrived 
at by each peace company simply expanding itself to a battalion at war 
strength. Thus the eight peace companies of each of the 36 regiments 
formed the cadre of a brigade at war strength. It was thought at the time 
that this scheme could not be carried out in practice, and also that the 
supply of officers available would not be sufficient. Accordingly the 
provision of a third brigade only, for each division, was contemplated 
in case of war. This is now considered insufficient, and therefore a return 
to the plans of Savvoff is contemplated. 

‘* The Bulgarian army organization is clear and simple. In case of war 
ten per cent. of the Christian population is to be called to arms; this 
gives not much less than 400,000 men. These will be organized as 
follows :—1st, The Field Army (21 year-classes of infantry and 20 of 
other arms); 2nd, Reinforcing units for which at least two new year- 
classes of recruits will be at once called up, and which will train volunteers. 
3rd, The Reserve Army (four year-classes of infantry and five of other 
arms), the Opolcheniye (militia) of the First Levy which will probably 
go under arms at once. 4th, Garrison Troops (two year-classes), the 
Opolcheniye (militia) of the Second Levy.’’ 

According to the most recent text book! the war organization is in nine 
divisions of three brigades each (including one reserve brigade). A division 





1 Les Armées des principales puissances au printemps de 1912. 
Chapelot. 
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consists of 24 battalions, three squadrons, two pioneer companies and 
departmental troops, making 23,500 men in all. The remainder of the 
cavalry forms an independent cavalry division of 16 squadrons. This gives: 


Infantry: (Active Army). 144 battalions and 36 depét battalions; 
Reserve 144 battalions; Militia (1st ban) 36 battalions; (2nd 
ban) 36 half-battalions. 

Cavalry: 11 regiments; or 44 squadrons and 11 depét squadrons. 

Artillery : Field, 81 four-gun batteries ; mountain, 18 batteries; fortress, 
one battalion. 


Another recent authority! calculates the numbers available as :—First 
line, 200,000; leaving still available 18 reserve regiments, 36 battalions 
1st ban militia, 36 half-battalions 2nd ban; and states that 200,000 men 
can be mobilized within eight days, the only difficulty being in the matter 
of horses. The Times Military Correspondent estimates the total war 
strength at 400,000, and suggests 250,000 men with 7oo guns for the 
Field Army. A recent telegram to the Times states that units have 
expanded eight-fold. 

War Foortinc.—Infantry : battalion—14 officers, 1063 men. 

Cavalry : regiment (four squadrons and a depét squad- 
ron)—27 officers, 632 men; 524 riding and gI 
draught horses. 

Artillery Regt.: (three brigades of two 4-gun batts.) ; 
each battery three officers, 100 men, four guns, 
48 horses. { 


ARMAMENT: Infantry, Mannlicher 8-cm. 1895 magazine rifle; cavalry 
with swords (lances for the Guards) and. 1890 Mannlicher carbines; 
machine-gun, Maxim; field artillery, Q.F. shielded Schneider-Canet gun 
ranging 6,500 yards; mountain artillery, shielded QO.F. mule gun; howitzer 
batteries, Creusot 12-cm. howitzers. 

Miuitary Quatities.—The Bulgarians are a patriotic and warlike race, 
well disciplined, intelligent, and inured to hardships. Their fighting 
qualities drew high praise from the Russians in 1877. The officers are 
well trained and used to responsibility. In 1885, when all the superior 
officers—who were Russians—were withdrawn, the junior officers assumed 
high commands at a moment’s notice, and performed their duties remark- 
ably well. The best arm is generally supposed to be the infantry, and the 
weakest the cavalry, owing to the lack of good horses. The following 
observations by the Times Special Correspondent, dated Sofia, Oct. 8th, 
gives the latest picture of the Bulgarian Army on a war footing :— 

‘ The impression given by the mobilized units which left Sofia yesterday 


by road was on the whole favourable. The infantry are sturdy and well © 


set up and the march discipline is good. Some of the men seemed too 
old to stand the rigours of a winter campaign, but the spirit of all was 
splendid. I am informed that the Bulgarian staff estimate that the 
infantry can maintain a continuous daily march of 20 miles. The method 
of supply is based upon this calculation and admits of the army’s covering 
a distance of eight days’ march without replenishment of the supply 
columns. 

‘‘The artillery did not give such a favourable impression as the 
infantry. The average height of the horses is about 13 hands. The 
strain ‘of war will be felt by the artillery severely, and the wastage will 


1 Que stions diplomatiques et coloniales, Oct., 1912, p. 412. 
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be great. I am informed, however, that the horses in Eastern Bulgaria 
are much better than in this neighbourhood. 

‘* The weakest link in the military chain appears to be the transport. 
Carts forming the first line of transport of the standard Government 
pattern are four wheeled and rather light, and carry an average load 
of 1,200 lbs. The second and third lines of transport are formed of 
ordinary country carts drawn by bullocks or buffaloes. Their design 
closely resembles that used in the Far East, but the construction is not 
so strong. Their pace does not exceed two miles an hour. Doubtless the 
march discipline of the transport will improve rapidly. In spite of defects 
of artillery and transport no doubt the army is an effective weapon of war. 
It will certainly have behind it a determined spirit, and after all that 
is the most important factor towards success.”’ 


Greece. 

Some notes on the Greek Army are omitted from want of space. 
The following are the chief data according to the Law of 1912, which 
has not yet taken full effect :—Obligatory service between the ages of 
20 and 54; two years in the active army, ten in the 1st reserve, seven 
in the National Guard, seven in the reserve of the National Guard. 

Organization: Four divisions, each composed of three regiments of 
infantry (nine battalions), two rifle battalions, one groupe of machine- 
guns, one cavalry regiment, one artillery regiment (eight batteries), one 
groupe of mountain artillery, one engineer battalion, one train company, 
making 17,600 men with 48 guns per division. Total war strength, 
probably 120,000. Armament: Infantry, Mannlicher 1903 rifle; cavalry, 
carbine of same make; artillery, Schneider Creusot O.F. gun. 


Montenegro. 

The organization of the Montenegrin Army is thus described in the 
Times of the 9th October :— 

‘* The total forces of Montenegro amount to 56 battalions of four to 
eight companies, each 100 strong, 56 scout companies each of 60 men, 
11 machine-gun detachments, 11 mountain batteries, six field, and nine 
heavy batteries. There is no cavalry, and reconnaissance is performed 
by the scouts, who are a useful body of men. These troops are divided 
into 11 brigades, which in their turn compose four divisions on the 
following plan :— 








Division. Brigade. 
. a Total 
| No. of Battlns. 
Headquarters. Title. Headquarters. | Battlns. 
I. Cettigne 1. Katunska Cettigne | 6 
2. Lyeshanska Rijeka $ 17 
3. Primorska Bar 7 
II. Podgoritza 4, Zetska Podgoritza! 6 
5. Spuzhka Spuzh 3 13 
6. Brdska Danilovgrad | 4 
III. Nikshitz 7. Nikshitz Nik*hitz 5 
8. Vukhedolska | Velimje 4 were Oe 
9. Durmitorska | Savaniki 5 mune VA 
IV. Kolashin 10. Morasha Kolashin | 6 12 
| 6 fl 


11. Vasoyevichka | Andreyevitsi 
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** Liability to serve is from the age of 18 to 62; practically every 
able-bodied man is a fighter. The infantry have the 3-line Russian maga- 
zine rifle of the 1898 pattern, of which 35,000, with 25 million cartridges, 
were presented by the Tsar. The rifle is sighted up to 2,000 yards, and 
has an initial velocity of 2,000 f.s. There is no bayonet, but every man 
has a revolver and usually a yatagan. The artillery comes from Krupp’s 
works, but is not of the latest pattern. There are a good number of 
older pattern rifles and some howitzers, guns of position, and siege 
artillery batteries, but probably ioo guns of various sorts is the maximum 
that can be placed in the field.”’ 


Servia. 
[Population, 3 millions; Military Budget, 41,080,000. | 
Service is obligatory with certain exemptions. The military forces 


consist of an active Army organized in three bans, and of a Militia. The 
periods of service are: Active Army, Ist ban, two years’ colour service 
(18 months for infantry) and nine years’ reserve service; 2nd ban, six 
years; 3rd ban, eight years, after which the men serve in the Militia till 
the age of 50. The 1st and 2nd bans form the field army, and the 
3rd ban and the Militia are for home defence. Reservists of the rst 
ban perform some 13 weeks’ training during their reserve service; the 
other categories are seldom trained. 

Peace Footinc.—In peace the Active Army is organized in five inf. 
divns., with H.Q. at Nish, Valjevo, Belgrade, Kraguyevatz, and 
Zayechar ; and of one cav. div., besides one squadron of Life Guards, one 
regt. of nine four-gun batteries, one of six howitzer and mortar batteries, 
and one regt. (2 battns.) of fortress. artillery. An inf. divn. consists of 
four three-battalion regts. (with no brigade organization), four machine- 
guns and one F.A. regt. of nine four-gun batteries. The cav. divn. consists 
of two cav. bdes. of two four-squadron regts., each with two horse batteries 
and a telegraph troop. Total peace strength; 60 battns., 17 squadrons, 
61 batteries; about 34,000 of all ranks. 

A reserve division of the 1st ban consists of : two reserve inf. bdes. ; six 
cav. squadrons; five field and one mountain batteries; and six cos. 
engineers. Total, 12,000 men. 

A cav. divn. consists of : two bdes., of two four-squadron regiments 
each; two horse batteries; one ammn. column, and one telegraph troop. 
Total, 3,200 men, 12 guns. 

A dvn. of the 2nd ban consists of: three four-battn. regts; one 
cav. regt.; one F.A. brigade of three six-gun batteries; three medical 
units. Total, 12,000, with 54 guns. 

War Footinc.—On mobilization each inf. regt. of the 1st ban forms 
one additional and one reserve battalion; the 2nd ban form 15 regi- 
ments of four battalions and a reserve battalion each. The 3rd ban form 
15 regiments of four battalions. This gives a total of 235 battalions. 

The cavalry is augmented on mobilization by five divisional regiments, 
of two, three, or four squadrons each, of reservists who join with their 
horses and equipment. 

The artillery of the znd ban is said to form five regts. of nine four-gun 
batteries each. The infantry requires seven days to mobilize; the artillery 
ten, and the train 15 or 20; owing to lack of draught horses, oxen 
would have to be largely used for transport. 
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The 1st ban is organized in five active divisions, one reserve division, 
and one cavalry division; the 2nd ban forms five smaller divisions; the 
3rd ban has no published organization. 


A division of the 1st ban on a war footing consists of : two infantry 
brigades, of two four-battalion regiments each; one cavalry regiment of 
three squadrons; 1 artillery regiment of nine batteries; one pioneer com- 
pany; one hospital company; six ammunition columns; one engineer 
park; one telegraph section; one bridging section; one supply column; 
one bakery company. Total, 17,500, with 36 guns. 

Units at war strength: Infantry: Battn., 1,050 all ranks (Militia and 
2nd ban 600 to 800). Cavalry : Squadron, five officers, 180 men, 190 horses. 
Artillery: Field battery, four officers (howitzers and mountain artillery, six 
guns), 152 men, 140 horses, four guns. 

The total war strength is estimated at: 105,000 men of the 1st ban; 
215,000 in all, including the 2nd and 3rd bans. 


Fortresses.—The chief fortresses are on the eastern frontier, blocking 
the approaches from Bulgaria, and covering the assembly of troops in the 
central Morava valley, viz.: Negotin; Zajecar, modern entrenched camp 
with 25 miles perimeter ; Knyazevac, field works; Pirot, modern entrenched 
camp, 22 miles perimeter; Pozarevac (road junction), field works; Nish, 
modern entrenched camp, 32 miles perimeter; and Belapalanka (incom- 
plete). On the south front there are earthworks at Karaulen, and Vranya. 


ARMAMENT.—Infantry: Mauser 1900; charger loading; the 2nd ban, 
Koka Mauser 1880; the 3rd ban Berdan rifle. Cavalry: Mauser carbine 
(a new Steyer carbine is being issued). Machine-guns: Maxim. 
Artillery: Schneider, 1908, Q.F.; and Schneider, 1908, mountain gun. 
Infantry carry 135 rounds on the man, 60 in regimental transport, and 
too in the divisional park. 

The Servian soldiers are good fighting material, but their training is 
not equal to that of the Bulgarians. Since 1908 great efforts have been 
made to increase the efficiency of the army. The weakest point of the 
organization is the absence of cadres for the 2nd ban, and of staffs for 
brigades, etc. The training of the infantry is based on the German 
Manuals. The best arm is the artillery; for the last 20 years the 
officers of this arm have been trained in France. The officers are educated 
at the Military Academy at Belgrade, which they enter by competitive 
examination; a limited number of N.c.o.’s obtain commissions by examina- 
tion. Officers are trained for the General Staff—which forms a separate 
Corps—at the Higher School at Belgrade. 


Turkey. 
[Population, 25,000,000. Military Budget, £10,000,000. | 


Conditions of Service. By the new law, military service is obligatory 
for all Ottoman subjects, but this law has not yet been widely enforced 
as regards Christians and Arabs. The annual recruit contingent is 
about 70,000; only a portion of each contingent serves in the active army. 


The army consists of the Nizam, or active army, the first and second- 
class Redifs, and the Mustafiz, or Landsturm. Service in the Nizam is 
for three years (20-22) with the colours and six years in the Ihtiyat 
reserve; on completion of their Nizam service, men pass into the first- 
class Redif for nine years, and then to the Mustafis for two years. In 
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practice these periods are often extended. The first-class Redifs are in no 
sense 2nd line troops; they receive a month’s training annually, and 
are frequently called out to quell risings. 

The second-class Redifs are men in excess of the annual recruiting 
requirements, and are supposed to do six to nine months’ training. 


Organization: The Nizam troops are organized in 14 army corps and 
six independent divisions. 

An army corps normally consists of three or two inf. divns. (Euro- 
pean corps have three), one cavalry bde., three howitzer batteries, six 
mountain batteries, one battn. engineers, one telegraph co., and one 
train battn. 

An inf. divn. consists of one rifle battn., three regts. of three battns., 
six to nine field gun batteries, one bridging, and one medical detachment. 
There is no brigade organization for infantry. 

The smaller units are made up as follows: Infantry Regt., three 
battns. (including one cadre battn., and four machine-guns). Cavalry Bde. : 
two or three regts. of five squadrons each and 12 machine-guns, two 
four-gun H.A. batteries. Field Artillery Regt.: three battns. of three 
four-gun bateries each. 

The Redifs are organized in divisions of 7 to 12 battns.; there is no 
Redif cavalry or artillery. 

The second line troops consist of 17 divisions of second-class Redifs 
in Europe and two in Asia; total, 19 divisions. This gives a grand tctal 
of 1oo infantry divisions, and 14 cavalfy brigades; or in terms of units, 
goo battalions (besides 80 cadre battalions), 403 cavalry regiments, and 298 
batteries. 

The first line troops in Europe consist of seven army corps (making 
20 divisions and eight cavalry brigades) and three independent divisions of 
Nizam troops; and of six divisions of first-class Redifs, making in all 
29 divisions and eight cavalry brigades. The first line troops in Asia 
consist of seven army corps (making 17 divisions and six and a half cavalry 
brigades, and 33 divisions of first-class Redifs). In Africa (Libya) there 
is one division and half a cavalry brigade. 

The headquarters of army corps are: Ist, Constantinople; IInd, 
Rodosto; IlIrd, Kirk Kilissa; IVth, Adrianople; Vth, Salonica; VIth, 
Monastir; VIIth, Uskub; VIIIth, Damascus; IXth, Erzerum; Xth, 
Erzingan; XIth, Van; XIIth, Mosul; XIIIth, Bagdad; XIVth, Yemen. 
Independent divisions: 22nd, Kochani; 23rd, Janina; 24th, Scutari; 42nd, 
Tripoli; 43rd, Hejaz; 41st, Assyr. 

Mobilization. On mobilization the Nizam battalions are made up to. 
war strength with reservists, or sometimes with second-class Redifs; the 
time required varies with the locality. A Redif battalion requires about 
seven days to mobilize. 

The peace strength is actually about 230,000; the war strength, at 
present, is estimated at 600,000 Nizam troops, 400,000 first-class Redifs, 
120,000 second-class Redifs, and 80,000 Mustafiz, making 1,200,000 in all. 

Armament. Infantry: Mauser 1890, charger loading; cavalry, 
Mauser carbine and sword. Artillery: Krupp O.F. 75 mm. field gun; 
12 cm. Krupp howitzer; Schneider mountain gun; Maxim or Hotchkiss 
machine-gun. There are only sufficient O.F. guns vet available for the 
European Army Corps. 


Aviation : See page 1490. 
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MILITARY QUALITIES. 


The army is trained on the principles of the German training manuals, 
and with the assistance of German officers. Of the officers sent abroad 
for attachment to foreign armies the majority go to Germany or Austria. 


The Turks are, in the opinion of Field Marshal Von der Golz, a race 
of born soldiers. They are physicaily well developed, hardened to exposure, 
good though slow marchers, fearless, and possessing an instinct of duty and 
subordination to authority which is engrained in them by their religion. 
As regards smartness and parade discipline, they are much behind the 
armies of the great Powers, but even in these matters there has been 
a marked improvement in the last three years. Their character is specially 
suited for defensive warfare, but there is said to be no reason to doubt 
the capacity of the troops to carry out attacks, given good leadership 
on the part of the officers. As regards the latter, their military education 
had been almost entirely neglected under the old régime, but they are now 
devoting themselves strenuously to the acquirement of the technical and 
scientific knowledge necessary to place them on an equality with the 
officers of the great Continental armies. 


The Greek and Turkish Navies. 

The fleets of neither Turkey nor Greece are of a very formidable 
description. The two largest Turkish battleships are the ‘‘ Kheyr-ed-din 
Barbarossa ’’ and the ‘‘ Turgut Reis,’’ vessels of some 10,000 tons displace- 
ment, which were purchased from the German Government a few years 
ago. They were two of the ‘‘ Brandenburg ” class, are well protected, 
and carry a main armament of six 11-inch guns, mounted in three turrets, 
with an auxiliary battery of eight 4-inch and eight 3.4-inch Q.F. guns, and 
are credited with a speed of 17 knots. In addition, there is an older 
battleship, the ‘‘ Messoudieh,’”’ built on the Thames in 1874, and recon- 
structed at Genoa in 1902, with a displacement of some 9,000 tons, an 
armament of two g.2-inch and twelve 6-inch Q.F. yuns, and a nominal 
speed of 17.5 knots. Although old and weak as compared with modern 
Dreadnoughts, yet in their way the two first-named ships are powerful 
vessels, and should be more than a match for the Greek ‘‘ Averoff.’? In 
the ‘‘ Hamidieh ’’ and ‘‘ Medjidieh ‘‘ Turkey possesses two good modern 
cruisers, vessels of some 4,000 tons, and a speed of 22 knots, built at 
Elswick and Philadelphia, respectively, and 12 large destroyers, built in 
Germany and France, with 12 comparatively-speaking modern torpedo- 
boats. 

The best ship in the Greek Navy is the armoured cruiser ‘‘ Averoff,’’ 
a vessel of some 10,000 tons, with a nominal speed of 24 knots, launched 
at Leghorn two years ago; then come three small battleships, the ‘‘Hydra,” 
‘‘Psara,”? and ‘‘ Spetsai,’’? constructed in France in 1892, and twelve 
destroyers, four of which were built by Yarrow, and four by the Schichau 
firm at Elbing in 1906; the last four were constructed by Laird, of 
Birkenhead, originally for the Argentine Government, but that Government 
has consented to their being sold to the Greeks. 


III. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRISIS. 
The events in September which preceded the crisis are narrated in 
the Military Notes (see page 1464). The causes of the dispute may be 
briefly summed up as follows :— 
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The Balkan States contend that the continued failure of the Turks to 
effect reforms in Macedonia, and the oppression to which the Christian 
inhabitants of that region are subject, has produced an intolerable state 
of affairs. This complaint is of long standing, but the mutual differences 
between the Balkan States have hitherto prevented any joint action on 
their part. 

The Turks, on the other hand, allege that the anarchy in Macedonia 
is due to the Greek and Bulgarian insurgent bands who traverse the 
country, provoking disturbances in the hope of forcing the intervention of 
the Powers. The tension produced in Montenegro and Bulgaria by 
the events of September had already became acute when on 24th September 
it was announced that Turkey would hold grand manceuvres of 200,000 
troops near Adrianople. This proposal was regarded by the Bulgarians 
as a threat. The situation immediately became so grave throughout the 
Balkan States that the Powers made representations at Constantinople, 
and the manceuvres were cancelled; in their place divisional exercises 
were ordered to be held in 11 districts. At the same time Bulgaria and 
Servia were warned by Austria and Russia that if they broke the peace 
they need expect no support. This warning had little effect; preparations 
for war continued in all the States, and it was clear that a rupture was 
imminent. It was understood that the Balkan Governments demanded 
the enforcement in Macedonia of Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin, with 
guarantees by the Powers for its execution. This Article—which has 
remained a dead letter—provides for the establishment of a practically 
autonomous régime in the provinces of European Turkey. 

There were indications that Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and Greece 
were acting in accord. The intentions of Rumania were the subject of 
some speculation; on the 28th September, it was announced that the 
Rumanian grand manceuvres, which were to have been held in the Dobrudja, 
had been countermanded, owing to floods in this district. On the same 
day it was announced that by a decree, dated 8th September, Russia had 
ordered the partial mobilization, till October 6th, of the 2nd, 6th, gth, 
14th, 15th, 19th, and 23rd Army Corps; this measure, it was officially 
stated, was solely for test purposes, and had been decided on as long 
ago as last spring. Nevertheless, the news, coming at such a moment, 
caused much discussion in the Press. 

On the 30th September orders were issued for the mobilization of 
the Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin, and Greek Armies, and of the 
Greek Navy. The order coincided with a visit by the Servian War 
Minister to Sofia. The Servian Government impounded some war material 


destined for Turkey, in retaliation for the seizure at Salonica of g1 car- ~ 


loads of ammunition consigned to Servia. As a reply to these measures, 
an Imperial Iradeh was issued in Constantinople on the 1st October, 
ordering the mobilization of the Turkish Army, and the detention of 
some 150 Greek ships in Turkish ports, on the ground that they were 
required for troop transport. Public opinion in the Balkan Siates was 
enthusiastic for war. The temper of the Turkish people was equally 
determined and indisposed to concessions. 

Meanwhile, the Powers continued their efforts for peace. On the 
6th October it was agreed to present two joint notes, one to Turkey 
urging the need of prompt action, under suitable guarantees, for reforms, 
and one to the Balkan States, enjoining them to leave the Macedonian 
question to the Powers, and warning them that they would not be allowed 
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to benefit territorially if they broke the peace. Austria and Russia were 
charged to represent the Powers in dealing with the Balkan States. 
Simultaneously the Porte announced that the Law of the Vilayets (which® 
provides for decentralization of the government, but without guarantees) 
would be revived—a concession which was much resented in the Turkish 
Press. Such was the situation when, on the 8th October, before the 
Austro-Russian note had been presented at Sofia, Montenegro startled the 
world by a declaration of war. 


IV. POLITICAL AND STRATEGICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


ATTITUDE OF THE Powers.—The desire of the Powers is to act in 
concert to localize the war, but Austria and Russia are admitted to have 
special interests in the Peninsula. 

Russia is traditionally sympathetic to the Slav States, her co-religionists, 
especially to Servia and Montenegro; she might view with disfavour 
the expansion of Bulgaria towards Constantinople. 

Austria is said to regard the Sanjak of Novi Bazar (which is peopled 
by Serbs), and the route to Salonica as her heritage in case of the break 
up of Turkey; but many Austrians are opposed to an increase in the 
number of their Slavonic subjects. She has always striven in keen rivalry 
with Italy to extend her influence in Albania. 


Servia is said to desire Old Servia, which now separates her from 
the Serb State of Montenegro; this ambition conflicts with the alleged 
designs of Austria, between whom and Servia relations have not been 
cordial since 1908. 

Montenegro is said to covet Scutari and part of the Drin valley. 


Greece is said to desire an extension of her frontiers; but her army 
is in process of reorganization, and the experience of 1897 has not been 
forgotten. The four States are at present united by common hatred of 
the Turks; they are all members of one church, but there is disagreement 
between its Greek and Bulgarian branches. 


STRATEGICAL CONSIDERATIONS.—It will be seen from Part I. that there 
are two theatres of war—an eastern theatre in Thrace, and a western 
theatre west of the Vardar—connected by a belt of land 50 miles wide 
between the Rhodope Mountains and the sea, traversed by a single line 
of railway which forms the only link between the two theatres. 

The line of operations through Thrace is the only one suitable for 
large masses, and leads direct to the capital, the moral importance of 
which, as the metropolis of Mahommedan power, cannot be over-rated. 
Hence, the main operations must be in the east; operations in the west 
will be of secondary importance. 


Bulgaria has temporary supériority of numbers, for how many days is 
not known. It is to her advantage to strike, as soon as her concentration 
is complete, with every available man, at the Turks assembling in Thrace. 
For this purpose she can use the routes by the Maritza Valley, the Tunja 
Valley, and from Yamboli on Kirk Kilissa. The first is most suited for 
the movement of large masses, the third is the most threatening to the 
Turkish communications. The bridges at Kuleli Burgas form a good 
objective for a cavalry raid advancing across the Arda. As Rumania 
appears friendly no serious detachment need be left on the Danube frontier, 
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but a Turkish landing, or feint, on the Black Sea coast might compel a 
detachment to this flank. 


An advance down the Struma Valley may be undertaken, to gain 
recruits in Macedonia or to cut the coastal railway about Seres, but such 
secondary enterprises are more likely to be left to the local ‘* bands.” 


Servia.—The natural invasion route for Servia is by the Morava 
valley on Uskub; but this direction diverges from the Bulgarian line of 
operations, and is separated from it by difficult country. There seems 
no way in which the Servians can co-operate with a Bulgarian advance 
into Thrace, except by sending a contingent into Bulgaria at King 
Ferdinand’s disposal. The remainder of the Servian Army may move on 
Uskub, thus relieving the pressure on Montenegro, and perhaps eventu- 
ally joining hands with the Greeks west of Salonica. Detachments will 
probably have to be left on the Austrian frontier, and it appears that a 
detachment is to enter Novi Bazar. 


The Montenegrin Army will probably be fully occupied, in very difficult 
country, by the Moslem Albanian tribes, and such Turkish troops as are 
in Albania. The detention in the west of these potential reinforcements 
for the main Turkish Army justified the early declaration of war. It is 
not probable that the Montenegrin Army can act far from its base. From 
the latest reports it appears to be advancing in two divergent directions, 
(1) towards Scutari, and (2) into Novi Bazar, where touch may perhaps 
be gained with the Servians. 


For the Greeks the natural line of invasion is by Larissa to Serfije. An 
advance through the Vale of Tempe and along the west coast of the 
Gulf of Salonica could, however, ‘be supported by the Fleet, and would 
be equally effective in isolating the Turkish garrison of Monastir. A 
raid, by sea, against the Turkish Salonica—Dedeagach railway might be 
profitable. 


For the Turks, with their eventual superiority of numbers, the chief 
problems are those of time and communications. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the importance of the bridges at Kuleli Burgas. Failing com- 
mand of the sea, troops from Salonica and Albania must be transported to 
Thrace by the coastal railway (single line). Asiatic reinforcements can 
enter Europe unhindered at Gallipoli, Rodosto, and Constantinople. The 
main Army assembling south of Adrianople and Kirk Kilissa directly 
covers its communications with Constantinople; alternative lines of supply 
could be established from Gallipoli or Rodosto. The command of the 
Black Sea enables Turkey to land troops on ‘the Bulgarian coast; such a 
diversion might weaken the Bulgarian striking force and gain time, but 
Varna and Burgas, the two best landing places, are both fortified and 
defended by mines. 


The Turkish forces in Macedonia have the disadvantage of acting amid 
a hostile population, who are adepts at guerilla warfare. The existing 
roads and railways have many vulnerable points, the protection of which 
may absorb large numbers of troops. The Bulgarian colonies near 
Dedeagach and in the Istranja Dagh are a great danger to the communi- 
cations. In Albania the Moslem and Christian tribes may neutralize each 
other; the former, though frequently in revolt against Turkey, detest the 
Serbs more than they do the Turks. 
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THE WAR IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA 1505 


At the beginning of October the Military Correspondent of the Times 
suggested that the Turkish concentration might be somewhat as follows :— 


The Ist, IInd, IIIrd, and IVth Army Corps, two divisions of Redifs, 
ist Category, and two of the 2nd Category might assemble in Thrace, 
the service of coverture being performed by troops of the 7th Division at 
Kirk Kilissa, and the 1oth at Adrianople, and the gth at Baba Eski. In 
Macedonia the VIIth Corps, whose three divisions are, normally, at Uskub, 
Mitrovitza, and Djakova, might oppose the Servian advance, while the 
18th and 24th Divisions would be employed against the Montenegrins. In 
the south the 23rd Division at Yanina is somewhat isolated, but it can be 
reinforced from Monastir, which is the headquarters of the VIIth Corps. 

The same authority suggested that the Turks might assemble near 
Adrianople a force of 100,000 Nizam troops, 116,000 Redifs, 6,000 cavalry, 
and 454 guns. This makes a total of 222,000 for the Turkish main Army, as 
opposed to, say, 400,000 Bulgarians, and, say, 50,000 Servians. 


The following forecast of the probable war organization is from Von 
Loébell’s Jahresberichte of this year :—- 

In Thrace (Bulgarian border, towards Adrianople) Ist Army: Ist, IInd, 
IlIrd, IVth Army Corps, making at the outside 12 Nizam divisions, five 
cavalry brigades, 11 divisions first-class Redifs, and six divisions second- 
class Redifs : 217,500 rifles, 5,850 sabres, 454 guns. 

In Macedonia, IInd Army: Vth, VIth, VIIth, and VIIIth Army 
Corps, and the 22nd, 23rd, 24th Independent Divisions, making at the 
outside 15 Nizam divisions, four cavalry brigades, 17 first-class Redif 
divisions, and 13 second-class Redif divisions: 331,500 rifles, 5,850 sabres, 
506 guns. ; 

A recent estimate from a German source reckons the opposing forces 
at :— 


{ Macedonia 326,000 ) 
Thrace 223,000 j 


TURKEY 549,000 
ALLIES Bulgaria 350,000 

Servia 180,000 

Montenegro 50,000 

Greece 100,000 





THE WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Owing to pressure of space the usual summary of the Turco-Italian 
War is omitted this month. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


From the Black Mountain to Waziristan. Being an account of the Border 
Countries and the more turbulent of the tribes controlled by the 
North-West Frontier Province, and of our military relations with 
them in the past.—By Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B., with an intro- 
duction by Sir H. P. Smith-Dorrien, K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 505 pp. 
with an index and eight maps. London, 1912. Macmillan & Co. 


It is quite true, as Colonel Wylly tells us in his Preface, that in the 
past the stock of literature has been scanty in the extreme from which 
information could be draw as to the tribes on the North-West frontier 
of India, and our relations and dealings with them. This has been the 
more remarkable because, during the last fifty years or so, we have been 
constantly engaged in small wars and expeditions on that wild border- 
land: and it might be supposed that the authorities would take steps to 
afford facilities to officers and men to make themselves, at all events 
theoretically, acquainted with the conditions of warfare in a country which 
has come to be regarded as a regular school of instruction for our troops. 
But, in fact, until within the last few years, there has been practically 
no easily-obtainable single volume from which an officer could learn what 
were the essential conditions of fighting on the Frontier; what the country 
was like; its resources and special difficulties; what the Tribesmen were 
like, and their methods of fighting and so forth; and many other points 
easily to be acquired and assimilated by reading. Since the campaign 
against the Afridis in 1896—97, this deficiency has been to some extent 
remedied. Amongst other useful books that have since that time been 
published may be mentioned Campaigns on the N.W. Frontier, by Captain 
H. C. Nevill, D.S.O., R.F.A., an admirable work in all respects. But 
there was still room for Colonel Wylly’s Black Mountain to Waziristan, 
a volume which covers all the story of our frontier fighting during the 
last 65 years. It is a combination from the best sources, official and 
otherwise, admirably and most carefully prepared, and illustrated with 
a complete set of excellent maps; and it possesses the special advantage 
of having passed the scrutiny of the Government of India; and has benefited 
by the adoption of certain suggestions for adding to the instructional value 
of the work, made by the Indian authorities in the course of that scrutiny. 
It is a book that should certainly be found in every regimental library, 
and should be read by everyone in India for whom there is any prospect 
of being employed on the Frontier. 

While on the subject of books to read, the suggestion may be made 
that every officer sent to India on duty should be supplied by the India 
Office, or by the War Office, with a printed slip recommending a few 
books for reading, which bear specially on work, responsibilities, and proba- 
bilities of a soldier’s life in India. Such advice would be greatly appre- 
ciated, and most parents or guardians would see that some of the volumes 
recommended were added to a youngster’s kit before he sailed for the 
East. Colonel Wylly’s Black Mountain to Waziristan would assuredly 


be included in the list. 
H.D.H. 














FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


NAVAL. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


MITTEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. Pola: Ne. VIII, 
1912,—-Not received. No. IX.—The probability of hitting in a naval action. 
Hydrographical and biological research in the Adriatic. Guns versus armour. 
Organization of the aviation service in the French Navy. French trans- 
ports for submarines. No. X.—This year’s French naval manceuvres in 
the Mediterranean. Hydrographical and biological researches in the 
Adriatic Sea. The French Naval Budget. Progress in artillery. Losses 
of torpedoes in France. Comparative data from trial trips of British 
destroyers. 


FRANCE. 


MoniteuR DE La FLottre.—3rd August: Naval Manoeuvres in the 
Mediterranean. 10th August: Present situation of the Russian Navy. 
Naval Manoeuvres of the North. Submarines in the Mediterranean Naval 
Manceuvres. 17th August: Promotions of the Naval personnel. Naval 
Manceuvres of the North. 24th August: Artillery Commissions. The 
Naval Manceuvres of the North. 31st August: Aviation in the Navy. 
7th September: Officer Mechanicians. 14th September: Esprit de Corps 
among ships’ crews. The Pilot Question. 2Ist September: Concentra- 
tion in the Mediterranean. Specialists on board. 28th September: 
Manceuvres of 1912.’ Divisions of three or four ships. 


Revue Maritime. Paris: May, 1912,—The Central Administration of 
the Navy under the old régime. The theoretical principles of aviation. 
The new proposals regarding the artillery personnel. The torpedo boat 
destroyer. Tendencies of ship construction in foreign countries. An 
Admiral Archbishop (de Sourdis, 1594-1645). 

La Marine Francalse. Paris: July, 1912.—The disaster to the Jules- 
Michelet. Turkish submarines and Italian battleships. Why our Fleet is 
to remain in the Mediterranean. The Franco-German struggle for naval 
supremacy. August, 1912.—The Anglo-German rivalry. The Franco- 
Russian naval convention. The defence of the Channel and Atlantic 
coasts of France. The powder question. Italian Super-Dreadnoughts. 

La Viz Maritime, Paris: 10th August, 1912. The French naval 
manoeuvres. The summer cruise of the German North Sea Fleet. 25th 
August.—The balance of power in the Mediterranean. The manceuvres in 
the Mediterranean. 10th September.—More about the powder. The 
‘*Condé.’’ The Japanese cruiser ‘‘ Kongo.’’ 25th September. All our 
battleships in the Mediterranean. The United States’ submarines. 


Le Yacut. 3rd August. The naval manceuvres (the second phase). 
The Japanese cruiser ‘‘ Kongo.’’ 10th August.—The high power motor. 
The American Super-Dreadnoughts. The naval manceuvres. On raising 
submarines. 17th August.—Notes on the naval manceuvres. The naval 
manoeuvres of the North. How compasses are verified at the port of 
Kronstadt. 24th August.—Renewal of the supply of liquid fuel. The 
naval manoeuvres of the North. 31st August.—The Dreadnoughts of the 
principal navies. The submarines in the naval manceuvres of the North. 











7th September.—The battleships of 1913. The value of pre-Dreadnoughts. 
14th September.—The safety of submarines. 21st September,—The French 
naval concentration in the Mediterranean. Arrangements for the launching 
of the ‘‘ Paris."’ 28th September.—The crews of the French Ligue 
Maritime. 

GERMANY. 


MaRINE Runpscuavu. Berlin: August, 1912.—The routes of maritime 
commerce in the past and in the present. The issue of orders during the 
naval battles of the Russo-Japanese War. The chemical stability of 
nitro-cellulose powders. The stability of submarine boats during the 
flooding of the ballast tanks. A Japanese view of the reasons for the 
Russo-Japanese War. The International Prize Court at the Hague. The 
Turco-Italian War. September, 1912.—The French naval- manceuvres. 
Changes in ship construction during the past year. Two new books on the 
naval events of the Russo-Japanese War. Methods of graduating the com- 
pass and their effect in navigation. Martin Pechelyn of Fehmarn. The 
Turco-Italian War (with sketch of Dardanelles). 








ITALY. 

Rivista Marittima. July—August, 1912.—The political economy of 
iron. The Fleet of the Navy of Savoy and Piemonte from 1431 to 1859. 
Internal combustion engines with double pistons. Plates.—French floating 
dock for refitting and salving submersibles. German armoured cruiser 
**Goeben.”’ British naval targets. Krupp’s new naval 1o5 mm. 50-calibre 


gun. 


UNITED STATES. 

JourNAL OF THE UNITED States Navat_ Institute.—Be_ ready 
for war. The relations of the War College to the Navy Department. 
Discipline in the Navy. Navy Yard problems. Our National Flag. The 
Le Duc Ballistic Formula. Preparation in peace and success in war. 
How to make a naval appropriation. William Barker Cushing. Outline 
story of the war experiences of Wm. B. Cushing as told by himself. 
Control of the sea: Its relation to the Russo-Japanese War. The mean 
point of impact. Notes on the applicatory system of solving war problems, 
with examples showing the adaptation of the system to naval problems. 
The origin of our signal book. Signal codes used by our revolutionary 
commanders for the convoy of merchantmen. High pressure turbine 
pumps. The Italian-Turkish War. 


MILITARY. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


STREFFLEURS MILITARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Vienna: August, 1912.—The 
Archduke Charles of Austria. The provisional Service Regulations, Part 
II. Service in the Field. Changes in the Landwehr during 1911. The 
question of the universal projectile. The French actions in Marocco in 
1907—11. The flying meeting at Aspern. 


FRANCE. 


Revue Mivitarre pes Armes Etrancires. Paris: July, 1912.—The 
new German Army Bill. The new Dutch Army Bill. August.—The 
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British Army in 1912. The instructions for battle in the Italian Army. 
September.—The instructions for battle in the Italian Army. The new 
law affecting conditions of service for officers. 

REVUE D’Historre. Paris: July, 1912.—Studies on advanced guards.t 
The military work of the Revolutiont (the last ministers of war under 
the monarchy). The war of 1794 in the Netherlands.t The Peninsular 
War, 1807—1813.+ The passage of the Berezina. August.—The military 
work of the Revolution.t Studies on advanced guards. The campaign 
of 1794 in the Netherlands. The Peninsular War, 1807—1813. The cam- 
paign of 1813. The war of 1870—1871. 

JouRNAL Des Sciences Mivitarres. Paris: Ist September.—The réle 
of the Xth Corps on the 16th August, 1870. Apprenticeship for war.§ 
The evolution of war. Wasted time and trouble (notes on the instruction 
of the cadres). A treatise on discipline. 

Le SPECTATEUR MILITAIRE.—Paris: Ist August, 1912.—Notes on the 
Algerian native cavalry.§ Night operations.t The expedition to 
Sardinia.t On the Maroccan frontier.t 15th August.—What we can 
learn from the German Imperial Manoeuvres of tg11.+t Night operations.t 
‘On the Maroccan frontier. Ist September.—What we can learn from the 
German Imperial Manoeuvres of 1911.§ Forgotten battles. Night opera- 
itions.t The legislative authorities and the Army during the Revolution. 
15th September.—Night operations.t Forgotten battles.§ The legislative 
powers and the Army during the Revolution. The crisis in the peace 
establishment. 

REVUE MILITAIRE GENERALE. Paris: September, 1912.—The neutrality 
of Belgium. Employment of artillery in combination with infantry. 
Marshal Grouchy and the right wing of the French Army. What the 
modern naval officer has to be. Medical organization of colonial expedi- 
tions. Studies on the Russo-Japanese War. What may be expected from 
a permanent army. Dutch military notes (the question of Flushing). 

Revue DE Cavareriz. Paris: July, 1912.—Margueritte’s division at 
Sedan. Cavalry at the manoeuvres. Our commanders: General Buisson. 
Diary of a prisoner of war in 1870. The German cavalry at the Imperial 
Manceuvres in 1911. The operations in Marocco (May—June, 1912). 
August.—Not vet received. 


GERMANY. 

JAHRBUCHER FUR DIE DgeuUTSCHE ARMEE UND Marine. Berlin: August, 
1912.—French commanders and soldiers in the past and in the present. 
Training and employment of artillery in co-operation with infantry. 
Moltke’s military works. The tactical employment of heavy artillery. 
September.—The war preparations of France since 1870. Desire for a new 
infantry training in France. The Pioneer service of the German Army. 
Cyclists in support of army cavalry. 

Miuitar Wocuensiatt. Berlin: No. 96. Ist August, 1912.—The new 
Equitation Regulations* (continued in Nos. 97, 98). The new British 
provisional field artillery training.* Aviation in foreign countries. Belgian 
army notes. No. 97.—King Frederick William III. Scharnhorst and the 
organization of the army (continued in Nos. 98, 99). The Turco-Italian 
War. No. 98. (articles continued). No, 99.—The Krupp centenary. 
French Military Budget for 1913. The Emperor Mutsuhito. No. 100.— 
Artillery during the infantry attack (concluded in No. 101). The British 
medical regulations for service in the field (concluded in No. 1o1). The 


*_to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. E 
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French cadre law for the cavalry. No. 101.—The French view of the 
Berlin War Academy. No. 102.—The battle of Reichenbach, 16th August, 
1762. Amendments to the regulations for field artillery. The new peace 
organization of the Greek medical service. No. 103.—The Russian cam- 
paign in 1812.* (No. 4 Smolensk). New French views on the employ- 
ment of troops, especially of artillery, in action. Musketry training under 
war conditions. No. 104.—Should exercises in the open country be 
abolished for field artillery? The Russian campaign in 1812. No. 105— 
The French Cavalry Regulations. Notes from the Russian Army. No. 
106.—Field firing and fire tactics (concluded in No. 107), No 107.— 
Projected reforms of the U.S.A. Army. No. 108.—The history of the 
railways in G.S.W. Africa (concluded in No. 110). The Turco-Italian 
War, events to the middle of August. No. 109.—The attack on the 
position of Nanshan.* The capture of General Cambronne at Waterloo. 
No. 110.—The attack on the position of Nanshan.§ No. 111.—The Turco- 
Italian War. Tactical instruction in Russian War Schools. No. 112.— 
The new Regulations for the Russian cavalry (continued in Nos. 113, 114). 
Notes from the French Army. Ne, 113.—The Russian campaign of 1812 
(Borodino). Notes on the Austro-Hungarian Army. The amendments 
to the Regulations for field artillery. No. 114.—The Russian campaign of 
1812. Notes on the Austro-Hungarian Army.§ Opinions in the French 
artillery. No. 115.—Notes from the French Army. Projected reforms in 
the U.S.A. Army. Reminiscences of 1866 and 1870. No. 116.—Reorgani- 
zation of the Norwegian General Staff. Nos. 117—19.—Promotions, etc. 
No. 120.—The Turco-Italian War. , Wireless telegraphy in the Turco- 
Italian War. No. 121.—The attaék (concluded in No. 122). Historical 
development of the British Army. 





INTERNATIONALE Revue. Cologne: August, 1912.—Belgium: Pay of 
subaltern officers. Germany: Changes in organization; means of iliumina- 
tion in modern war. France:, New horse artillery gun; reorganization 
of the French General Staff; M. Millerand’s plans for strengthening the 
Army. Greece: Reorganization of Greek Army. Italy: The problem of 
the field gun. French Supplement 161: Military resources of France and 
Germany. September.—Germany: Amendments to field artillery training. 
France: Training of senior officers; report on last vear’s manoeuvres. 
French Supplement: The armament of the Italian field artillery; modern 
war; the conquest of the Sahara by the French aeroplanes. 


ITALY. 

Rivista MriirareE [tattana. Rome: August.—Roman armies in 
Libya. Fortress artillery (concluded in September number). The influ- 
ence of leaders as a moral factor in the Italian victories in 
Libya (concluded in September number). The country between 
the two Chiane and the Arno (continued in September number). 
The new Italian territory in Libya. The new Austro-Hungarian 
infantry training regulations (concluded in September number). A classi- 
cal precedent; the expedition to Algiers in 1830. The island of Rhodes. 
The Chinese military question. 


UNITED STATES. 

JOURNAL OF THE Miitary Service INnstiruTion. Governor’s Island. 
—An official visit to the Japanese Army. Military education of the youth. 
Care and sanitation of large bodies of troops. The cavalry of to-morrow. 
Tactical employment of infantry machine guns. Notes on army regula- 
tions. Types and traditions of the old army. 











*_-to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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Bath Rooms on every floor. Sanitary arrangements perfect. 

Electric Light in Every Room. ———————— 
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Under the immediate patronage of His ldte Majesty King Edward VII., T.R.H. 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Prince Arthur, Princess Margaret and 
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Reduced Rates. 
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NOW READY. Price :3d. Nett. Postage 1d. extra. 
THE ‘‘GILBERWOOD” SERIES. 


‘THE PROFESSION OF ARMS 


This unique little work is based—as the Author himself states—on the 
fact of the growing unpopularity of the Army, which is one of the 
signs of the times, for as we all know a few years ago Commissions 
were keenly competed for, and yet at the present moment there appeats 
to be considerable difficulty in obtaining enough Candidates to fill the 
vacancies. This Booklet is an attempt to show that the soldier's 
calling i: far from what it may seem to be to the uninitiated. The 
work is written with the sole object of dispelling illusions as to 
the Army as a _ Profession; its object is not merely to 





THE Daity TELEGRAPH" says: © The Author indites a lively appeal tothe patriotism of 





nation, and his spirited little book might well find its way to every club table throughout the 
country.” 
THe Daity Express says: The writer speaks up for the Profession like a Briton, and poin 

out, quite truly, that it is something more than blood and slaughter 

“THe Broap Arrow’ says: The writer calls attention to the necessity for a better appreciation 
of the value of the professional soldier Abuse is permitted to prevail, which a_ bette 
knowledge of his services to the country would dispel We recommend tt per of th 
pamphlet to all who value the soldier as the preserver of his country s honour and its liberties 


“THe Army & Navy GazeTTe” says: © This pamphlet purports to be written by a military expert 
He compares the British Soldier to the Continental conscript as being a man to go anywhere 
at any moment, and do anything. What is wanted is a more familiar acquaintance by the 
publie with the Military profession, and in view of the writer it may be fairly said that 

| I of 


who know the British soldier only at home hardly know him at al It n time « 
and in the field in the face of the enemy, that his endurance and pluck make him the main 
of the Empire.” 

“THe TERRITORIAL SERVICE GAZETTE” says: Those who take the trouble to secure a copy \ 
well repaid, for this instructive and highly-interesting little work has been wriiten with the so 
object of dispelling illusions as to the Army as a profession.” 


LONDON :—C, GILBERT-WOOD, oon cou ee akment, W.C. 
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CO. DONEGAL. 
CELEBRATED FISHING CENTRE. 


Salmon and Trout Fishing on 3 Rivers and 3 Lakes. Sea Fishing. 
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he Army Annual, 1912. 


EDITED bY 
Lieut.-Col. H. M. E. BRUNKER 


P.S.C. Honours). Author of ** Notes on Organization and Equipment,” etc. 





The Publishers have pleasure in announcing that, in response 
to the numerous requests they have received, they have 
published this issue at the reduced price of $s. 6d. net. 





CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME. 


The Armv Council. of Ammunition Supply of the Ex- 
: peditionary Force in War, conse- 
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OF THE 
I. Letters, Papers, Diaries, &c., of those who 
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Old nts. 


| Such information would be most gratefully 
HUSSARS i]| received ty the Author. Mr. C. R. B. BARRETT, c/o 
| Lieut.-Colonel A. LEETHAM, Royal United Service 

| Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 
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ir. €. Carlisle, R.A. qurauaker), 


AND 


Major MW. b. Gregson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates. © 





Recent Successes include: 
(CAMBERLEY), JUNE, i912. 


ne Cc. H. T. Lucas, Royal Berkshire Regiment. 


C. A. Bolton, 
H. Jd. N. Davis, Connauéghi ught Rangers 
+»? B. d. Lang, Argyll & Sutherland Hig! ders. 
»  d.G. Dill, Leinster Regiment. 
« McD: Haskard, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
. d. C. K. Bernard, Rifle Brigade, 


STAFF COLLEGE 


THE FOLLOWING WERE SUCCESSFUL FROM US:— 


Capt. E. W. Furse, Royal Horse Artillery. 

» E. F. St. John, Royai Horse Artillery. 
Lieut. G. N. Walford, Royal Horse Artillery. 
— Neill, 18th Hussars. 

. W. St. L. Gethin, Royel Artillery. 








Ww. E. Ironside, Royal Artillery. 

, 3d. E, S. Brind, Royal Garrison Artillery, 
Lieut. J. D. D. Brancker, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
x D. L. Aman, Royal Marine Artillery. 

Cant. o W- Webber, Roya! Engineers. 

» H. V. Darell, Coldstream Guards. 
Ww. E. Seafe, Devonshire Regiment. 
E. G. L. Thurlow, Somerset Light Infantry. 
R. F. Gross, South Wales Borderers. 
H. O. Richmond, Gloucestershire Regiment. 
, L. BP. Evans, Royal Highlanders. 
» A. G. Bayley, Oxford and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry. 





. F. S, Carson, 27th Light Cavalry (Indian 
Army), 
E. B. Maunsell, 35tn Szinde Horse (Indian Army). 


THz FoLtowinc OBTAINED NOMINATIONS :— 


Capt. my H. C. Kearsey, D.S.O., 10th Hussacs. 
. B. O Connor, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut, ‘r, T. Lee, Royal West Surrey Regim 
Capt. O. H. L. Nicholson, D.S.O., West Verkaliee 
Regiment. 
H. C. Jackson, D.S.O., Bedfordshire Regiment. 
A. McCleverty, 2nd Q. 0. Rajputs (Indian Army). 





STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER, 1911. 
EIGHTEEN OF THE TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES READ WITH US 





Other Successes this Year include: 


(J UNE). 
SEVEN PASSED. 
WOOLWICH (JUNE). 
ONE PASSED. 


ROYAL MARINES (JUNE). 
ONE PASSED. 


SANDHURST 


MILITARY COMPETITIVE. 
FIVE PASSED. 


PROMOTION. 
SEVENTY-SEVEN PASSED. 
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